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A FEW SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS RECENTLY REVEALED 
TO MR. JOLLY GREEN, M.P. 


Ir will, I am sure, be in the recollection of the House—I mean, of the 
Public—that when I last addressed them it was in the flush of victory on 
the well-fought field of Muffborough, when I beat my antagonist by the 
triumphant majority of OnE! 

You, Sir—I should say, the Public (it is so difficult to avoid, even in 
writing, the forensic style to which I have latterly been accustomed)— 
will also remember that, in the heat of that struggle, accusations were 

referred by the opposite faction to the effect that intimidation and even 
bribery had been resorted to, to secure my election. 

It is, I trust, unnecessary for me to state that I availed myself of every 
opportunity—as the columns of the Muffborough Gazette will testify— 
to hurl back the foul calumny with indignant scorn, while at the same 
time I challenged the strictest scrutiny into my own conduct, and that of 
the party with whom I had the honour of acting. Nevertheless, such is 
the mania—I may say, the epidemic—which prevails with respect to the 
elections of 1852, that a petition has actually been got up against my 
return, the prime mover in the dark conspiracy being, of course, the 
malignant editor of the Muffborough Scorpion, who has never ceased to 
assail me—and I thank him for it—with the bitterest hostility. 

I was naturally desirous that the charge against me should be investi- 
gated at the earliest possible moment, being quite of opinion with Don 
Cxsar de Bazan, whose wife was suspected of high treason, that a lie 
is serviceable to a cause if it be allowed to circulate for only five minutes ; 
but as there were two hundred and fifty similar petitions before the House 
of Commons, which, with five on each committee, would require a force 
of twelve hundred and fifty members, and the gross amount of parlia- 
mentary wisdom—including the Speaker and myself—being only six 
hundred and fifty-eight, it followed that at least one-half of these charges 
must be raion | of before any fresh ones could be entered into. It might 
have been expected that my wishes would at once have been acceded to 
by Ministers ; but as the order of investigation was left to the chances of 
the ballot, it happens that no committee has yet been struck in the case 
of Muffborough, though I have every reason to expect—when one-half 
of the Tiouse has done trying the we and the first half has, as King 
Lear says, “‘ Gone down the middle and up again, poussette, and changed 
sides,” and—been tried in its turn—that it will shortly come on. 

Boldly as I can stand the brunt of a direct assault, I am free to con- 
fess, and you, Sir, will correct me if I am out of order, that a state of 
Suspense is the only thing before which my constancy quails and my 
faculties succumb. Bind me to the breech of a red-hot cannon and blow 
me into countless shivers, and I will stand the shock; but torture me not 
by the delay of flashing in the pan. ‘The blackbeetle’s death,” as 
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Shakspeare says, “is most in apprehension,” and “if I am to be killed,” 
as the gallant Acres observed, when he was defending the Syrian city 
which Soe his name, at the time when it was besieged by Sir Philip 
Sidney, “let it be when my back is turned, and I know nothing 
about it !” 

I acknowledge then, that ever since this election petition has been in 
abeyance, my mind has been ill at ease ; and, though my noble friend on 
the cross benches, and the right hon. gentleman opposite—that is to say, 
two very influential and experienced members—assure me that I had 
nothing to fear from the inquiry, I have not been able to settle down to 
my usual occupations, being constantly goaded by the desire to learn the 
issue beforehand. It was in vain that I turned to the eloquent pages of 
Hansard and busied myself in the profundities of “blue books;” the 
wild huntsman, as Homer says, still rode behind me, “darkening my 

shadowing my brow.” 
hile I was thus a prey to uncertainty, though I felt confident that I 
should come off with s beating, colours flying, and all the horrors 
of war, I happened one morning, quite accidentally—for, of course, I 
never read anything now but the debates—to glance at the advertising 
columns of the Ttmes, where I stumbled upon something that imme- 
diately arrested my attention. It ran as follows : 

“ SprrituaAL MANIFESTATIONS.—Professor Madison P. Honey-Fogle 
of Truthville, La., U. S., has the honour to announce that the celebrated 
Medium, Mrs. General Bunkum, is now located at No. 101 a, Doo- 
street, Manchester-square, where she continues to auspicate to private 
and confidential inquiry, the future being revealed upon infallible authority. 
At home from ten till four. Evening parties attended.” 

I was somewhat puzzled by the word “auspicate,” but the latter part 
of the advertisement seemed plain enough. “The future” would be 
“revealed upon infallible authority!” Why, that was exactly what I 
wanted. The “inquiry,” too, was announced as being “private and 
confidential,” the very terms I employ myself on the outside of my official 
letters to my constituents. If I devised the means of relief out of 
the workings of my own brain, they could scarcely have been more com- 
E There were, however, some points on which I wished for en- 
ightenment. What was the nature, I asked, of these “spiritual 
manifestations?” In what shape did they present themselves,—how 
were they declared? All the ancient forms of incantation came at once 
before my mind. I fancied myself a second Aristotle, in steeple-crowned 
hat and robes of black velvet, in the midst of a circle of death’s-heads 
and marrow-bones, with gibbering demons dancing wildly around me; 
in short, I painted some fearful pictures, and there is no knowing what 
my ardent fancy might not have imagined, when the door of my study 
opened, and in walked—not Dr. Faustus and the D—y—l, as I had anti- 
cipated—but my own private secretary, Lord William Mortimer. 

“‘ Green, my fine fellow,” said he, in the free-and-easy manner which 
I permit on account of his rank, and my friendship for his father, the 
Duke of Smithfield—“ Green, my boy, what’s the matter with you to- 
day? You look as if you had been dividing with yourself and were in a 
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This intellectual young patrician, whom I had selected from the 
aristocracy on account of his acuteness, had at once divined that I was 
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in-a dilemma! I resolved to reward his intelligence with my whole 
confidence. 

“William,” I replied, paternally, for, being one of the Conseript 
Fathers of the State, 1 endeavour to behave as like one as possible—‘ I 
am in a little difficulty at this moment. Perhaps you can explain to me 
the precise meaning of this advertisement ?”—and I handed him the 
newspaper. 

«Which is it ?” said he ; “ * Beans—and—door-mat ?’ ‘ Fly-by-night 
wants the Anchor?’ ‘ Achilles has got the lever ? our old friend, 
‘Slmpy ?’ our new one, ‘ Aleekephaleskepasteer ?—or what? I'll tell 
you, if I can.” 

“ It’s none of those, William—they, as you know, are private commu- 
nications between Lord Palmerston and the Austrian government—the 
hon. member for Bloomsbury said so in his place in the House last night; 
—no, you must look lower down, there—in the fifth column—near the 
bottom : it begins, ‘ Spiritual’ ? 

* Ah! I see—oh, that! Don’t you know what that is ?” 

“‘T should be glad to learn, my lord,” I answered, rather distantly. 

“‘ Well, old fellow, don’t get grumpy. You've heard of ‘the rap- 
pings,’ I suppose? No! Why, where have you been ?” 

“ Been!” I exclaimed with energy. ‘ At my legislative post. In 
the lobby, upon the benches, at the gangway, under the gallery, behind 
the Speaker’s chair——” 

“Well, you'd hear noise enough there, though not of this sort. The 
‘rappings’ are the ‘spiritual manifestations.’ You want to know how 
your grandmother is, who has been dead these fifty years and more: 
you go to one of these Mediums, or Media, or whatever they call them- 
selves, and somebody knocks under the table, and so you find out. 
That’s what it means. Are you cognisant ?” 

“ Why—yes—to a certain extent,” I replied. “If I rightly appre- 
hend the meaning of the noble lord,” I continued, “ the grandmothers— 
that is to say, the spirits—do no¢ appear in person ?” 

** So I’m told,” returned Lord William. ‘I've never been near these 
fellows myself.” 

* Should you mind going with me to Doo-street this afternoon ?” 

“ Not in the least: rather good fun.” 

“Fun, William!” I exclaimed. “No, not fun; this is a serious 
matter.” 

“ Well, fun or earnest, I’m your man. In the mean time, have you 
anything for me to do, because I want to go down to Tats ?” 

“You know,” said I, ‘“there’s a committee sitting on the ‘ Horse 
Guards Crossing-Sweeper’s Appointment Inquiry.” The Commander- 
in-Chief has written to offer his evidence, and I should like to be ex- 
amined myself. Just write and say so; and—William—deliver the 
letter yourself to the chairman. You can take Tats afterwards, and 
be with me again about two. I have to read up a little for that ques- 
tion about the Adulteration of Toffy, which comes on to-night: it is a 
subject of the greatest importance to the rising generation.” 

Lord William, who is quite worth the 500/. a year which I give for 
his services, immediately carried out my instructions Rom a rough draught 
which I prepared, and then left me to my meditations. 
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It rarely happens, when I resolve to concentrate my energies on any 
particular subject, that other thoughts have power to distract my atten- 
tion from the matter in hand; but, on this occasion, such was actually 
the case. After endeavouring, for some time, to arrange in a compact, 
tabular form (for the information of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who meditates an alteration in the Toffy duties), a précis of the various 
metropolitan establishments for the sale of that popular luxury—distin- 

ishing the permanent from the ambulatory, and as marking the 
- of demarcation between hardbake and bull’s-eyes—lI finally threw 

down my pen and abandoned the interesting task. 

I sould think of nothing but the Spiritual Manifestations which I was 
so shortly to witness, and, however lightly Lord William Mortimer might 
have adverted to them, I felt that the question was an extremely serious 
one, and demanded the exercise of my subtlest mental faculties. The 
allusion which Lord William had made to my grandmother somewhat 
disturbed me. He was wrong in supposing that she had been dead up- 
wards of fifty years. I have a very vivid, though not a very pleasant, 
recollection of her when I was about five years old; and the impression 
she has left upon my mind is that of a sharp, spare old lady, who was 
always asking me Sieprecable questions, such as—How I got on with 
my book? What I did with my pocket-money ?—in short, putting me 
into a fix whenever she could get hold of me. My grandmother, indeed, 
was the only person I was ever afraid of—I trust the avowal will be 
thought no disparagement to the manliness of my character—and if I 
were to grapple with her again, it was evident to me that the intellectual 
struggle would be a severe one. However, having resolved, like 
Macheath in Gay’s tragedy, “to know, by the worst means, the worst,” 
I braced myself up for the interview with a few glasses of particular 
Madeira, which Honea quite a renovating effect. aud by the time Lord 
William returned I was in a condition to face—I will not say the Demon 
himself, but—my aged relative, who, after all, did the handsome thing 
by me when she departed this life. 

In order to be within call, in case of a sudden demand for my advice, 
I have found it necessary to take up my head-quarters considerabl 
nearer ‘The House” than the villa I occupied before I entered Parlia- 
ment. I have, therefore, handsomely furnished a suite of chambers in 
Pall Mall, and, the electric telegraph being laid on in my study, I can at 
apy moment communicate my ideas to the different government offices 
and other public establishments : this arrangement would also enable me 
to attend at B—ck—-ngh—m P—]—ce within ten minutes of being 
“sent for,” in the event of a M—n—st—r—l crisis ; an advantage which 
I need not point out to any one who recollects the time that was lost in 
finding a Pr—m—r when the late M—n—st—y resigned. | think it 
desirable to mention the change in my locality, that all the world may 
see how ready I am to meet any emergency that may arise. 

“ We will take this thing quietly, William,” said I, as soon as my 
noble private secretary made his appearance, “and go incog.” 

“Tn a cab?” he inquired. 

“ We can take one off the first stand we come to,” I replied ; “it will 
excite less suspicion.” 

We accordingly let ourselves out as privately as possible, and were 
round the corner into St. James’s-square before any of the lynx-eyed 
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loungers at the Carlton or the Reform could get a glimpse of our move- 
ments. In Jermyn-street I hailed a Hansom, and in less than ten 
minutes we were deposited at the north-west angle of Manchester- 

uare. The trail being now—owing to my diplomacy—completely cut 
off, we proceeded leisurely to look out for Doo-street, which my topo- 
graphical knowledge enabled me very soon to discover, No. 101 4 was 
a corner house, of not very imposing aspect exteriorly, but there was no 
reason for complaint on that score when we got inside, A slip-shod girl, 
whose face and hands denoted a recent visit to the coal-cellar, answered the 
door, and, in reply to my inquiry for “ Mrs, General Bunkum,”’ professed 
that she didn’t know, but perhaps I’d give my name, 

“ That,” I said, “* wasn’t necessary, as the lady didn’t know me ; what 
I wished to be informed of was, did Mrs. General Bunkum receive com- 
pany ?” 

‘* She doesn’t have no seeings now,” returned the girl, “ since the papers 
won't put in the perticklers in the adver¢:sements,” 

I turned to Lord William with a smile. 

“ This girl,” said I, in an under tone, “has not had a Parisian educa- 
tion,—you hear what she calls a ‘ séance?’” 

* But,” I resumed, addressing the young woman, “ your mistress holds 
consultations ?” 

_ “*Taint my missis,” said the girl, shortly, ‘‘My missis’s name 
is——” 

“ What are you chattering about there, Jane ?” said some one from 
behind; and an elderly female, in curls and a variegated gown, came out 
of the back parlour. 

** A gentleman wants to know,” said Jane, giving a swing to her left 
hand, which held a dustpan, partially shrouded by a corner of her apron 
—‘* wants to know, mum, if Mrs. General’s at home.” 

“ Then why don’t you go and see,” retorted the mistress, “instead of 
standing talking there. Put down that dustpan—aint I always a telling 
of you not to take the utensils to the front door ?” 

he girl jerked the implement along the passage and bounced up-stairs, 
while the landlady begged of us to step in. 

“It’s about the time, I know,” she began, “that the lady generally 
is vizzerble, and——” 

“Please to walk up,” called out the girl, putting her head over the 
balusters, and then running down the stairs; where we met her, “ on the 
first floor front,” she continued, breathlessly, adding in a whisper, as I 
slid a half-crown into her grimy hand, “ missis is sich an old wixen !” 

To judge by the landlady’s countenance, this seemed likely enough ; 
however, as neither myself nor Lord William had come out to study the 
physiology of lodging-house keepers, we left Jane and her mistress to 
— the question after their own fashion, and ascended in search of my 

estiny. 

I < ae at the door which the maid had indicated, and a voice, in 
nasal tones, desired us to “*Come in.” We did so, and beheld the 
speaker, a tall, spare, wiry-looking man, with a sallow skin, and long, 
straggling black hair, who was standing near a window, engaged with 
his penknife in shaping a toothpick. 

“ Your business, strangers,” said this gentleman, looking up for a 
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moment from his occupation, and then resuming it with an energy that 
threatened speedily to demolish the whole quill. 

“T think,” returned I, “if my intellect has not deceived me, that I 
am speaking to Mr. Fogle ?” 

‘Madison P. Honey-Fogle, if you please, of Truthville, Looeasyany, 
citizenised for a time in British London. Your commands.” 

“We came,” I pursued, still taking the lead in the conversation—“ we 
came to have an interview with—a—with Mrs. General Bunkum, on a 
—a—spiritual subject.” 

“You wish for a manifestation, I reckon,” said Mr. Fogle, drawing 
nearer; “ well, taint impossible that may eventuate ; mind, I’m nota 
Medium myself. If you think that, you’re barking up the wrong tree. 
I’m a medical Pro-fessor now; have been a judge in the Soo-preme 
Court of Bushville, Ohio; was skipper of a clipper ’tween Nantucket 
and Pint Racoon ; voted on the Pearce ticket last election ; and having 
realised a smartish retiracy, my mind has centralised itself on spiritual 
phee-nomena.” 

I told him I was glad to hear it. 

**You may be, stranger,” replied Mr. Fogle. “ Pray set.” 

Here he pointed to chairs, for we had hitherto been standing; and 
then, leaning against a table, he went on whittling his quill and talking. 

* Yes,” he continued, “ I’ve studied this question pretty considerable. 
Nothing’s above my bend that I know of when I once allot upon getting 
the better of it. I warn’t disposed to fix it nohow when first the cry 
was raised in the Union about spiritual manifestations. ”Twarn’t no use 
_ to tell me; I unbelieved it, I did. But, stranger, there zs conviction, 
and home it come to my buzzom when Mrs. General Bunkum lit up my 
darkness. She is a Medium, clear grit: if she don’t cap the climax, ’m 
a coon.” 

I had never been in the society of an American orator before, and the 
language of Congress was consequently new to me, but I inferred, with 
my usual sagacity, that the Professor was giving a high character both of 
himself and the fair Medium, and my expectations were proportionably 
raised. 

“Ts the lady disengaged ?” I asked. 

“Well, she perhaps is,” replied the Professor. ‘Do you elect for 
single sights, or air you prepared to unify ?” 

1 did not quite understand the question, and turned to my private 
secretary for assistance. 

“*He means, I believe,” said Lord William, ‘do we want to see her 
alone or together.” | 

“ That’s an Almighty fact,” observed the Professor, whose ears seemed 
to be uncommonly qth. 

As I hesitated for an instant before I replied, the Professor struck in : 

****Twon’t make no difference as to pay; one’s the same as two—five 
dollars a head, that’s to say a guinea each, under five persons, when 
terms according to number.’ 

I waved my hand, as much as to say that the amount was no con- 
sideration, and signified that my noble friend and myself would not part 
soni at the same time putting down the sum required. The Pro- 
fessor shut up his penknife, stretched out his long, bony hand, and swept 
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the coin off the table into the pocket of his trousers with a rapidity 
which showed he was accustomed to feats of legerdemain—a very neces- 
sary accomplishment for one who handles the scalpel. He then gave us 
a nod, and disappeared into the back room, closing the door behind him. 

« That’s a splendid fellow,” said Lord William, gravely, as soon as he 
was gone. 

“Do you think so?” returned I. “Well, I’m glad to have your 
opinion, for, do you know, I was a little in doubt about him.” 

“The deuce you were!” he replied. ‘ Why, the very first word he 
uttered satisfied me that——— Stay, here he is again;” and Lord Wil- 
liam, instead of completing the sentence, hummed an air from Ariosto, 
while I turned towards the re-opened door, where stood the Professor, 
inviting us to enter. We rose, therefore, and followed him into the 
inner room, without further remark. 

The apartment was not so large as that which we had quitted, and 
there being only one window, the blind and curtain of which were par- 
tially drawn, a fine effect of chiar’oscuro was produced, which prevented 
me at first from defining the interior; but as my eyes became accustomed 
to the change, I began to single out the objects. In the middle of the 
room was a large, round, rosewood table, without any cover, and upon it 
there were placed a caraffe of water and two tumblers, a blotting-book 
which appeared quite unsoiled, an inkstand holding pens, &c., several 
sheets of paper, a black-lead pencil, and the letters of the alphabet, 
printed on one long strip, as well as a row of numbers. At the table, 
with her back to the light, such as there was, was seated a lady of rather 
large dimensions, with a glowing complexion, and dark hair sweeping in 
broad bandeaux over her ivory forehead. She was handsome, though no 
longer in the bloom of la premiére jeunesse, and had an air of self- 
collected embonpoint which denoted a highly-gifted mind. Without 
rising from her chair, the lady—who, it is scarcely necessary to say, was 
Mrs. General Bunkum—bowed in a dignified manner as we entered, and 
motioned us to take our places at opposite sides of the table. The Pro- 
fessor declined following our example, saying that he ‘ preferred his legs, 
except at meals and when he went to bed.” 

There was silence for a few moments while Lord William and I looked 
alternately at each other and round the apartment, which had more 
locking-glasses in it than one commonly finds in a London lodging-house. 
I made an acute mental memorandum, as I noticed this fact, that, in 
spite of being a spiritual medium, Mrs. General Bunkum was apparently 
not altogether free from the vanity of her sex. At length, when the 
silence was becoming somewhat oppressive, the lady spoke. 

“© * Man,’” said Mrs. General Bunkum, in a measured tone of voice, as 
if she were rather communing with the unseen world than directing her 
observations to those around her—‘“ ‘man has warnings of all, but he 
pays no attention to them; in fact, all is in our atmosphere, the secret 
1s to know how to read in it.’ This,” continued the lady, ‘‘is the pro- 
found remark of the great philosopher, Saint-Martin, and the wider our 
spiritual experience expands, the more do we recognise its truth.” 

I had never met with the name of this Saint in my copy of Voltaire’s 
“Philosophical Dictionary,” where I should naturally have expected to 
find it; but I concluded, from his being cited as a great authority, that 
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he must be the celebrated personage, so well known throughout the City, 
and particularly at the General Post Office, as St. Martin-le-Grand ; a 
relation, no doubt, of his namesake, the hermit, who on that account was 
always called St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

“I do not profess,” Mrs. General Bunkum went on—‘‘I do not, my- 
self, profess to interpret the communications of the invisible otherwise 
than as a Medium; chosen, it may be, for some intelligence undiscover- 
able to me, and wholly on the outer side of my sensate condition.” 

“For which reason,” interposed the Professor, who was standing near 
the fireplace, behind Lord William, ‘‘ don’t you hope to see the elephant 
every time you ask for him, for he mayn’t come: sperrits isn’t like nig- 
grr can’t be driv.” 

‘¢ The Professor wishes you to understand,”’ said Mrs. General Bunkum, 
in explanation, “that it is not desirable to raise your expectations too 
high, for fear of disappointment. Spiritual agency is yet in its infant 
state: perfect media are still a desideratum: it does not always happen 
that the spirit-will is content to manifest itself through the proposed 
earthly orgasm. In the midst of a series of successful communications a 
failure may arise. We cannot account for this, except by the supposition 
that the passage of the subtle essence is impeded by the grossness of our 
own natures, and diverges to other spheres, penetrating finer intellectuali- 
ties than ours.” 

I was charmed with the eloquence of Mrs. General Bunkum, and I 
dare say the delight I experienced in listening to her well-chosen periods 
declared itself on my countenance ; for I noticed that during their de- 
livery she particularly addressed herself to me. It was really no wonder 
why she oval this preference, for my noble private secretary sat with 
his arms folded, looking straight at the wall before him, while mine were 
continually en rapport with those of the Medium. She had divined, 
without doubt, that my intellectuality—to use her own phrase—was the 
dominant one, and pursued her theme. 

* Before the soul is disengaged from matter, it can already converse 
with pure spirits. This has been permitted, but in an imperfect manner. 
It can plunge its glance even into the deep abode of those who have for 
ever lost the material form ; it gives up its secrets, however, with very 

t reserve.” | 

Although I was endeavouring to pay particular attention to these lucid 
observations, I could not help being struck by a singular sound which 
seemed to proceed from beneath the floor, near the spot where the Medium 
was seated. She noticed this, and desisting from her lecture, remarked : 

“Those sounds attract you. They are the unorganised vibrations of 
spirits, ready to be employed when a definite object is placed within their 
grasp. We may as well proceed to business. Attention. Listen.” 

We listened, and presently five distinct raps were heard under the 
table, forcibly reminding me of that passage in Milton where he describes 
“ the pase ae tapping the hollow beech-tree.” They were certainly 
more ornithological than I had ex ; but this probably arose from 
the well-known fact that spirits and birds have many properties in com- 
mon—certainly wings, and, it is not unlikely, beaks and claws. One 
thing we are assured of, that the spirits of deceased persons very fre- 
quently assume the form of birds. Horace Walpole tells us of the appa- 
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rition of George IV. to the Duchess of Kendal in the likeness of a raven, 
and, not to multiply instances, every one who has been to Arundel Castle 
must have seen Lord Thurlow in the shape of an owl. 

“Those five raps,” said the Medium, “ signify that the alphabet is re- 
quired. But, that there may be nothing to cast the shadow of a doubt 
on a mind so clear as yours, sir” (addressing me), “I perceive, must be, 
I should prefer—and so would the Professor—that you should first of all 
communicate with your friend, in writing, the heads or general nature 
of the questions which you wish to put. You can afterwards pass the 
pencil over the alphabet, as I shall instruct you, and mentally or verbally 
— them.” 

othing could be fairer than this arrangement, which entirely relieved 
my mind from any suspicion which might have arisen if what is techni- 
cally termed “‘ pumping” had been practised, and I gave my ready assent 
to the proposition. The blotting-book and materials for writing were 
then handed to me by the Professor, and, after a little reflection, 1 noted 
down a few of the most prominent ideas that floated in my brain. I drew 
them up in the form of a diplomatic note to my noble secretary as follows : 


“ My Lorp,—The undersigned intends to call for my father’s mother, 
Mrs, Rachel Green, who died aged eighty, about twenty-five years ago, 
and left me 20,000/. I mean to ask her whether she really knew that 
I stole the raspberry jam for which she flogged me; whether I shall ever 
get paid the money I lent in Paris to one Sir Henry Jones, whose last 
letter, asking for another loan, is at this moment in my pocket ; whether 
I shall keep my seat for Muffborough ; and, last of all, whether I shall 
ever be Prime Minister. Yours, JoLLyY GREEN.” 


I must make one observation with respect to the manner in which 
I wrote this note, in order that this honourable House,—that is to say, 
my kind friends, the Public, may perceive how astutely I managed it. 
I noticed that the ink was thick and the pens very soft, consequently the 
writing was bolder than my usual manner, though on warlike occasions 
it can be quite bold enough. Now, as the letters might have been read 
at some distance by any one with quick eyes, I took the precaution to 
use the blotting-paper at every line, just quietly turning the book down 
on the writing, as if entirely lost in thought. By this manceuvre I com- 
pletely effaced all the blackness of the ink from the foolscap sheet on 
which I wrote, and by the frequent turning of the book prevented the 
Medium, had she been looking towards me—which she was not—from 
giving even a guess at the contents of my note to Lord William. When 
it was finished, I gave the last pressure, folded up the paper, and passed it 
with my own hands into those of my noble private secretary, who imme- 
diately withdrew to the window and began to peruse it. hile he was 
doing so, the Medium politely removed the blotting-book and writing- 
materials and placed in my hands the black-lead pencil and alphabet, on 
which I directly began to study out the questions I proposed to ask. 
During this occupation, however, I once raised my head and perceived 
that Mrs. General Bunkum was completely absorbed in what I may term 
a brown study; for her head rested between her hands, and her eyes were 
cast down, with nothing between her glance and the space into which it 
dived but the unconscious blotting-book that lay open before her. At 
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the movement I made she accidentally closed it, and looking rather wildly 
at me, as if she had already been in contact with the nether regions, 
demanded if I were ready? Lord William had by this time returned to 
his place at the opposite side of the table, and putting my note m his 
waistcoat-pocket awaited the issue of my investigation. 

Before I began, I thought it advisable to mention that I proposed to 
evoke the shade of a departed relative, when I was interrupted by the 
Medium, who said : 

‘In the spiritual world there are no longer any relations: the ties of 
family are broken, all the sentiments are laid bare, and the nature of the 
sensibility of each, once determined, no longer has occasion to change. 
That spirit, however, consanguineously related on earth, will probably 

nt itself at the wish of the querist.” 

This intelligence was rather consolatory to me than otherwise, for it 
quite broke the link between me and my grandmother, of whom I now no 
longer stood in awe, but felt quite able to cross-examine her just as if I 
was an Old Bailey lawyer and she a criminal witness at Nisi Prius. IL, 
therefore, took up my pencil in quite a lively mood, and prepared my 
punctuation by asking if there were a spirit present who would converse 
with me? Immediately I heard a peck or rap—that is the orthodox 
word—under the table; the rap being always used in the affirmative. 

* Do I know you ?” 

Rap. 

“ Were you my grandmother ?” 

Rap. 

** Will you spell your name ?” 

Silence. This meant “‘ No.” She was always obstinate, and though 
she used to hear me my lessons 1 don't think she was famous for 
spelling. 

“ Will you give the initials ?” 


p. 

The alphabet was called over, and I indicated the expected answer 
with my pencil. ‘To my intense astonishment, and equally to that of 
Lord William Mortimer, who made a round O with his lips as if he 
were going to whistle, the letters R G were communicated. 

“ How old when you died ?” I asked. 

The Medium gave me the row of numbers from zero to ten. The 
answer was eighty. 

There was something preternatural in this, and my skin began to 
grow all goose-fiésh. : 

“ How long since ?” I falteringly inquired. 

Five-and-twenty years ago was spelt out without hesitation. 

‘Did you remember me in your will ?” 

* Didn't 1; that’s all.” 

“ How much ?” 

Silence. I repeated the question rather tauntingly. Rap. 

“Tell me then ?” 

“« T—hirty thousand,” was the reply. 

“ There you're out,” said I.“ Was it twenty ?” 


Tien then,” said I, “‘remember you're upon your oath—no, that’s 
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not exactly what I mean—recollect, | expect a distinct and categorical 
answer to this question : did I, or did I not, on a certain occasion, possess 
myself of something forbidden ?” 

Rap. 

a What was it ?” 

The Spirit, with astounding precision, arrested my pencil at the three 
following letters : 

a6 5st AM 

This revelation seemed to me more startling than any of the pre- 
ceding, for of all the other facts I knew my grandmother must be i- 
sant ; but how she found me out on the occasion referred to is sideline 
I can conceive : she must have been hidden somewhere in the room when 
I opened the cupboard ; it is to be accounted for in no other way. How- 
ever, the accuracy of her knowledge was a guarantee for the fidelity of 
what was to come, and [ continued : 

‘Ts a certain monetary transaction, which took place some few years 
since in the capital of a neighbouring kingdom, known to you ?” 

Rap. 

“Shall I recover principal and compound interest as I am promised ?” 

My grandmother was silent. I thought that perhaps she was suffer- 
ing, as frequently happened during her lifetime, from an access of deaf- 
ness, and suggested to the Medium that it might be desirable for me to 
repeat my question. Lord William, however, observed that he thought 
the Spirit had given me a very good answer. 

“Pray, what was it?” I asked, sarcastically, “for my attention was 
concentrated, and J heard nothing ?” 

“ Not a rap,” said Lord William, laughing. 

I was vexed at his levity—the more so, as his mirth was shared by the 
Professor, who observed in his peculiar tones : 

“The Sperrit aint dubersome no ways. I reckon, if you've been a 
loaning cash, you’re cornered in that ar quarter. It’s gone goose, that’s 
evidential.” 

I could hardly think this possible, because, in the letter to which I 
have alluded, Sir Henry Jones observed in the most honourable manner, 
that, “notwithstanding the Statute of Limitations, which barred all 
legal elaim on my part, he meant to set aside a portion of the sum he 
now asked for, towards liquidating the interest of the former loan.” 
Now, he certainly would not have said this, if he had not rigidly in- 
tended to repay me, and it was in consequence of his thus acting on 
principle, that I had already more than half made up my: mind to accom- 
modate him. I had a better opinion of Sir Henry's honour than my 

ndmother, who never had any dealings with him, and, moreover, I 
considered her answer an extremely doubtful one, and not at all to be 
explained away by a vile Luxembourg (as the French call a pun) per- 
petrated by Lord William Mortimer. I disguised my sentiments, how- 
ever, and proceeded further to test the Spirit’s knowledge. 

“T have a letter in my pocket,” said I. “ What is the writer's 
mame ?” 

“ H—e—n—r—y J—o—n—e—s,” rapped out the Spirit. 

I could not help exclaiming that this was really marvellous; and so it 
was, for at the moment I put the question, J was actually sitting on the 
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letter, so I must positively have been seen through—a thing that never 
ed to me before, in all my life. 
now came to something momentous—something that did not affect 
myself alone, but had its bearings on the whole frame of politica 
Society ; and I resolved to approach it circuitously, —__ 

“Do you happen to know,” I asked, “ what position I occupy in a 
public point of view ?” 

Rap. 

“Am I a Peer?” 

Silence. 

‘“¢ A Bishop ?” 

No reply. 

“A Judge ?” 

All was still. 

“ Am I a Member of Parliament ?”’ 

A loud rap. 

“Yo I represent the Metropolis ?” 

No answer. 

“The West Riding ?” 

Still silent. 

“ An ancient and enlightened borough ?” 

Rap. 

“6 What is the first letter of the place ?” 
“<M.” 

I was going still further to beat about the bush, after the fashion of 
Serjeant Grilkins, Mr. Barkson, Mr. Grabintime, Mr. Grinns, and 
other eminent counsel; but my impatience burst all bounds, and I pro- 
jected myself headlong into the focus of my inquiry. 

‘‘ Shall I keep my seat ?” I demanded. 

Rap, was the reply, clear, loud, and convincing, I felt myself as 
safe as I was at that instant in my chair. 

Being assured of this fact, I felt it was perfectly ridiculous to trouble 
the Spirit about my being Prime Minister. That was only a question of 
time and opportunity, so I signified that I was perfectly satisfied. 

But it suddenly struck me that, after all, these answers might have 
been fortuitous,—applicable—though it was barely possible—to some one 
else; so, before 1 dismissed my grandmother to the “ sulphurous and 
tormenting flames” from which I had reclaimed her, I submitted her 
spiritual acumen to the final test. 

** Now tell me my name,” said I. 

“In what manner,” interposed Professor Honey-Fogle, “would you 
like to fix it? By the Sperrit’s direct manifestation, or by the cracking 
of the table through its influentiality? We cave in to nothing here ; 
you've only to choose.” 

This proposition introduced a new element into the very remarkable 
character of the proceedings, and of course I gladly seized upon the Pro- 
fessor’s offer to afford me evidence of a new phenomenon. 

“ The table by all means,” was my eager observation. 

Immediately a rumbling noise was heard, as if Mount Etna—at the 
Surrey Gardens—were about to belch forth torrents of fresh green laver, 
as it did when Hercules and Pompey were consumed to ashes; a noise 
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which—to change the comparison—bore also a strong resemblance— 
absurd under the circumstances—to the rapid action of the heel against 
the floor, and then there was a pause,—during which the Professor took 
a seat at the table opposite the Medium. 

“In order that there may be no hallucination on your part or delusion 
on mine,” said Mrs. General Bunkum, “I will go through the letters of 
the alphabet, and will answer when I come to the letters which compose 

our name.” 

She then began. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. I. J——, the table gave 
acrack. She resumed and went on till she came to O another 
crack. At L—— athird. This last was repeated; and then she went 
through the alphabet till she arrived at the penultimate letter, when the 
table gave a louder crack than before. There were the five letters 
J—O—L—L—Y,—forming my Christian name! I was lost in stupe- 
faction, which increased as my patronymic was being spelt out in suc- 
cessive cracks, G—R—E—E—N, when I became literally wild with 
excitement. 

‘You approbate, I calkilate,” said Professor Honey-Fogle, rising from 
his seat. 

“T understand you,” I returned, faintly,—for my emotion was exces 
sive; “I do.” 

* Well, I swan,” continued the Professor, “I’ve seen a many remark- 
able manifestations. But nothing ever come nigh this,—not by a jug- 
full. If I war you I should be as happy as a clam at high water ‘” 

“T am so,” I murmured. 

“Ah!” observed Mrs. General Bunkum, with a sigh, “it is not 
always that such very satisfactory results ensue.” 

“ T should think not,” abruptly remarked Lord William Mortimer, 

* And why not, my Lo I mean William ?”’ 

“‘ Never mind, old fellow,” he replied, “so long as you're satisfied.” 

*¢ And are you not equally so?” 

“ Not exactly,” was his concise reply. 

“ What do you want more?” I inquired. ‘I should think the most 
incredulous must surrender their opinions before the evidence which we 
possess. Be kind enough to read out the note I gave you at the com- 
mencement of the séance. I think you will find that the whole of my 
secret correspondence has been revealed exactly as I wrote it.” 

“I believe you, my boy,” said Lord William; ‘‘ but there’s no neces- 
sity. That’s all right—gospel—every word of it—just as it’s set down. 
But,” he continued, turning to Mrs. General Bunkum, “I should like to 
know if 1 could have a few words myself with any private Spirit ?” 

“ Oh, certainly!” returned the lady. “I must repeat, though, that it 
is not in my power, nor in that of any Medium to control the issue. The 
Spirits themselves are unequal to that task.” 

“Very good,” said the noble lord. “TI shan’t damage them much by 
what I’m going to say. Have you caught one?” 

Mrs. General es frowned severely, and bent her head down, 
looking closely at the table; the Professor seemed to wince, as if his fine 
nature were—as it were—“ ryled” by this last inquiry; and, for my own 
part, I felt hurt by Lord William’s conduct. 

The usual question having been put as to the presence of a Spirit, and 
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ying, my private secretary was about to begin his 

sendjpateen tie Botta asked him if he wouldn’t like to do as I 

et done, cdding, with a perspicuity that did honour to his heart, that 

he couldn’t follow a better example; but, to my inexpressible surprise— 

a I may add—to my infinite disgust, Lord William returned a 
decided negative. He then said, addressing the Spirit: 

“ Do you know what I am?” 

Rap. 

“Tell me.” 

“ A nobleman.” 

“Well!” I exclaimed, “I hope you'll be convinced now, Lord 
William !” 

“Is the gentleman indeed a Lord?” timorously asked the Medium. 
“« If so, it is > sealy remarkable, for it is very often so ordered that con- 
secutive querists meet with very opposite results.” 

“ So far, so good, ” said my private Sec. “ Lord what, besides ‘ Wil- 
liam?’ You've heard that much.” 

He took up the alphabet and pointed the pencil, making a pause now 
and then, as if he were spelling his own name. The Spirit gave nine 
raps in succession. 

“You're an American spirit, and no mistake. You know all about 
the British Aristocracy. You've hit it now !” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed I, eagerly ; “show me.” 

Lord William tossed me the slip of aper on which he had jotted down 
the letters which the Spirit had eneeles Instead of the ‘iidin name of 
** Mortimer,” I was horror-stricken to see the plebeian appellation of 
 Tomkinson.” 

“Phere’s something very mysterious in this,” I remarked ; “ there 
must be some unfortunate resemblance between you and a person so 
called.” 

Lord William smiled. “I’ve a book to make. Who’s to win the 
Derby ?” he asked. 

The spelling was resumed. The word “Gorrox” came up.” 

“I don’t remember that horse in the betting,” I observed ; “ but after 
what has happened to me, I’ll back him against the field.” 

“Do, Green,” said my noble friend; “you shall have the odds in as 
many ponies as you like.” 

It struck me that Lord William was pushing scepticism almost as far 
as it could well go, and I felt a strong desire to punish him. 

“ How much do I owe my tailor—in pounds?” pursued Lord William, 
taking up the list of numerals. . 

‘“* Five,” was the answer. 

‘* Wonderful !” exclaimed his lordship. “ So I do.” 

Two things staggered me in this reply. First, the extreme lowness of 
the figure ; and next, Lord William’s admission of its correctness. 

I believe,” he said, addressing the Medium, “ that I am at liberty to 
ask questions mentally ?” 

“It is not the usual course,” replied Mrs. General Bunkum, coldly, 
“ but it is allowed.” 

Lord William moved his lips to show that he was framing questions, 
nodding his head between each. The rapping went on at intervals, and 
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he put down the results. His good humour appeared to increase with 
each answer; but after about ten minutes he said he had had enough, 
and asked me if I should like to hear them. I gave a ready assent, and 
he read as follows : 

«Q, ‘My age?’ A. ‘Two hundred and seventy-four.’ Q. ‘ Who is 
the present commander-in-chief ?? A. ‘Mr. Cobden.’ Q. ‘ Where’s the 
best milk-punch to be had?” A. ‘ At Exeter Hall.’ Q. ‘ Who's to have 
the Opera next season?’ A. ‘ Lord Shaftesbury.’ Q. ‘ Who did you 
say was to win the Derby?’ A. ‘ Jones.’ ” 

‘Tt must be admitted,” I observed, “that these answers are rather 
wide of the mark; but the fact is, Lord William—the fact is—I mean 
not the slightest offence to you in saying so—the fact is, we don’t know 
—we have not the evidence of our ears to convince us that the questions 
you have written there were actually put; or, indeed, that these replies 
were returned.” 

“ If anybody else had insinuated a doubt of my veracity,” exclaimed 
Lord William, turning very red in the face, “he would oe heard of 
another sort of rapping, in the shape of a punch on the head; but you, 
Green, are such a d—d f. x 

I knew what he was going to say, but I prevented the words “ fine 
fellow” from issuing from his lips, by exclaiming : 

“ Enough, William—not a word of compliment : we appreciate each 
other rightly. I am far from insinuating anything of the sort, though 
I must say, and I think you will allow, that all the features of this re- 
markable séance have been of a most extraordinary character.” 

“ They have, indeed,” was his satisfactory reply. 

‘<T think, then,” I observed, “as I have obtained all the information 
I came in search of—and as the Toffy question comes on early this even- 
ing—we will take our leave of this lady and gentleman. If you will just 
step down stairs I will follow you in a moment.” 

Lord William made a bow to Mrs. General Bunkum, but took no 
notice of Professor Honey-Fogle, and left the apartment. 

I had a twofold object in remaining behind. The first was to apolo- 
gise for my friend’s apparent rudeness, and the next to mark the sense 
of the gratification I had experienced as delicately as possible. 

To the apology the Professor replied: “ I'll tell ‘ou what, mister, that 
air young Aristocrat warn’t no goney when he pest tracks ; my bristles 
was beginning to rise; I should have made a splurge if he’d lingered 
much longer.” I inferred from these remarks that Lord William’s fur- 
ther continuance in the room would have roused the Professor’s ire to a 
degree that might have been dangerous, and I inwardly applauded the 
presence of mind that suggested his departure before me. I now came 
to the second part of my mission. 

“ T trust, madam,” I said to Mrs. General Bunkum, “that you will 
permit me to repeat how perfectly satisfied I am with everything that 
has taken place having relation to myself and my sainted relative, and 
that you will suffer me to present you with a slight token of my regard 
and esteem.” 

My porte-monnaie was in my hand while I was speaking, and before 
either Mrs. General Bunkum or the Professor had time to make an ob- 
jection, I took out a twenty-pound note, which I slid into the blotting- 
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book, and then hastily quitted the room; not so quickly, however, but 

that in going down stairs I could plainly hear a loud, hilarious expres- 

sion of joy at my satisfactory recognition of the worth of the consulting 
ies, 

Lord William was waiting for me on the door-step; I thrust my arm 
into his, and we walked away together. 

For some time, neither of us spoke—I confess I was too much agitated 
to do so; at length Lord William broke silence : 

“ Well,” said he, “ you’re the best hand at a mystification that ever I 
met with.” 

“ Mystification ?” I replied ; “‘ what do you mean ?” 

“Why, you made those people fancy that you were taken in with 
their gammon.” 

“¢Taken in,’ —‘ gammon,’—I don’t understand you, my lord.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you didn’t see through the trick about 

our note to me?” 

“‘ What possible ‘trick’ could there be, when the note was in your 
pocket all the time the rapping was going on ?” 

“ And you didn’t see the Medium look at the blotting-book while I 
went to the window ?” 

‘« T saw it open before her, but what of that ?” 

“ « What,’ indeed! why, every line that you wrote was transferred to 
the blotting-paper as legibly as it was left behind. It was only turning 
over a single page and there was the whole thing. I could have read it 
myself, upside-down.” 

For the credit of human nature I will ot believe in this attempt to 
solve the mystery of the Spirit’ Manifestations in Doo-street, though 
Lord William obstinately persists in his theory. 

I leave it to the public to decide between us. 








THOMAS DE QUINCEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES.* 


Wuy, gifted with such powers to send abroad 
His spirit, must it lodge in shrines so frail} 


as fugitive periodical and magazine? has too often, too long, been our 
question in respect to the writings of the English Opium-eater. At 
length he appears in a more fitting form—not, indeed, until twelve 
volumes of his scattered essays have been published in America—but in 
the first volume of what we trust may be a series most prolonged (in 
issue, as it has been in expectation) and most successful. The appear- 
ance of this volume being almost synchronous with this of our own June 
number, we have neither time nor room—albeit mighty inclination—to 
dilate on its thrice welcome advent. The general title, “Selections, 
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Grave and Gay,” is appropriate and significant—for in pathos and 
humour both the author excels : to adopt Wordsworth’s language, 
Caverns there are within his mind which sun 
Can never penetrate, yet wants there not 
Rich store of leafy arbours where the light 
May enter in at will. 


In part these miscellanies are to be viewed as entirely new; “large 
sections having been intercalated in the present edition, and other 
changes made, which, even to the old parts, by giving very great ex- 
pansion, give sometimes a character of absolute novelty.” Mr. de 
Quincey proposes to group the collected articles under three general 
heads—first, a class ‘‘ which proposes primarily to amuse the reader, but 
which, in doing so, may or may not happen occasionally to reach a 
higher station, at which the amusement passes into an impassioned 
interest ;” secondly, those papers which address themselves purely to the 
understanding as an insulated faculty, or do so primarily” (including, 
ex. gr., the essays on the Essenes, the Caesars, Cicero, &c.); and 
thirdly, a far higher class of compositions in virtue of their aim, “ modes 
of impassioned prose ranging under no precedents” in any literature, 
viz., the “ Confessions,” and the Suspiria de Profundis. 

The present volume is autobiographical, dating from the “ Affliction of 
Childhood” in its earliest germ, onwards to the experiences of fervid 
youth. Nothing can surpass the touching power, the profound grandeur, 
the psychological interest of this extraordinary narrative—unless it be its 
sallies of superlative fun, its mirthful originalities of mood and manner. 
There are “bits” of magnificent prose that stand alone for splendour of 
diction and passion of sentiment in the English language. We have no 
space for quotation at this late period—no opportunity to show how the 
future Opium-eater was initiated, yet an infant, in premature spiritual 
conflict, and in the stern habit of thoughts that lie too deep for tears—or 
how an elder brother ruled the nursery with a sway of which the present 
chronicle gives the most ludicrous record imaginable—or how the auto- 
biographer was introduced to the warfare of a public school, how he 
entered the world, how he bivouacked in the “ nation of London,” and 
pilgrimised amid the beauties and strifes of Ireland. But we could not 
forbear the utterance of a most cordial welcome to this volume, 

A parti-coloured show of grave and gay, 

Solid and light, 
which we trust the “leafy month of June” will cause to be known and 
read of all men. On a future occasion we hope to indite a paper on the 
Pathos and Passion, as already we have on the Humour, of Thomas de 
Quincey,*—and for such an essay the present tome will present ample 
scope and verge enough, and to spare. 





* New Monthly Magazine, October, 1852. 
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TWO PHASES IN THE LIFE OF AN ONLY CHILD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 
I. 


On the outskirts of a handsome village situated many miles’ distance 
from the metropolis, stands a somewhat small but most elegant villa. 
Nothing about it, inside or out, would seem to be wanting that could 
contribute to the comfort of its inmates; for if the pleasure-grounds 
were limited, they were luxuriant ; if the conservatories were small, all 
that was choice and lovely in the florist’s calendar had a place there; and 
if the villa’s apartments were neither stately nor numerous, there was at 
least enough of space, and also of elegance about them, to satisfy all rea 
sonable desires. 

The bleak winter had passed ; the early spring had come and gone; 
and now that May was entering, the lately bare trees were budding 
forth into beauty, the garden flowers rose their lovely heads, the lawn 
was clothed in its brightest and freshest tint of green ; and on that glow- 
ing spring morning there came dancing on to the lawn, from one of the 
low French windows of the breakfast-room, an exquisite child of seven 
years old, bright and radiant as that sunny day of spring. 

Few could look for the first time at that young face without being 
riveted with its charming beauty. Yet it was not so much in the fea- 
tures, faultless as they were, that the attraction lay; or in the com- 
plexion, though it rivalled the loveliest rose; or in the sunny ringlets 
sporting on the neck, as in the deep, earnest, spirituel expression of the 
face. A singular face it was, singular in its depth of pathos and beauty; 
and rarely, indeed, have the gifts of nature, both in mind and person, 
a aig upon a child of earth as they were lavished upon Georgina 

ereker. 

She was gaily dressed in white, with a blue sash tied round her waist, 
its lon a 4p fluttering with her restless movements ; and her straw hat 
hung dangling from her arm by its blue ribbons, for she had raced out 
of doors in joyous impatience, too eager to wait for its being put on. 
Flying hither and thither; now stopping to listen to the birds as they 
carolled in the trees, now stooping to pluck a rare flower, or inhale the 

rfume from a newly-blown rose, now practising some dancing-step, 
and now glancing down at the dew gathered on her sandaled shoes. 

‘‘ My dear,” cried a staid, but young and pleasing-looking lady, who 
had followed her out, “the grass is not yet dry. You must come upon 
the gravel.” 

“ The grass will not hurt me,” returned the child, skipping about it 
more than ever. ‘And I can’t see mamma’s windows from the gravel. 
I want to have the first look at her when she comes to open them.” 

One of the windows the child was looking up to did open as she 
spoke, for a lady, attracted probably by the voices, drew aside the cur- 
tains and threw up the sash. 

“My May-bird! my May-bird !” she exclaimed, fondly looking down 
at the little girl. 
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“ Dear mamma! dear mamma! ‘see what a lovely day it is. And I 
have got a white frock on—you said I might put one on for the first 
time, if it were warm and sunny. Shall I come to you now, that you 
may wish me many happy returns of my birthday ?” 

“ Yes, yes, my darling. Come.” 
Awa dlew the child, brushing past her governess, on her way to her 
mother’s bedroom. The lady had not begun to dress; she was merely 
in her dressing-gown and slippers. She extended her arms as the child 
entered, clasping her fondly in them: she passionately kissed her smooth, 
owing cheeks ; her open brow; her rosy lips; and as she laid her hand 
upon the little head, and looked up to heaven, the tears gathered in her 
eyes with the earnestness of her aspiration : 

“ Almighty Father! bless, oh bless my child! Protect and bless 
her through this approaching year that she is entering upon, even as 
Thou hast blessed and oor her through the last !” 

Is it well to be an only child?—the only child of doting parents ? 
I scarcely think so. Mr. and Mrs. Vereker had married late in life: 
he was turned fifty, and she fast approaching it. It may be, they had 
not expected children; that they thought the time was gone by for the 
blessing to be accorded thems and when a child was, indeed, born, 
they looked upon it as the most precious of all precious gifts; had 
it been a very angel from heaven, its little presence could not have 
diffused more joy and gladness, or have given rise to greater thanks- 
giving. It grew and thrived—in spite of the overwhelming care that 
was bestowed upon it. Every breath was watched—every sigh was 
listened to with nervous anxiety; and when it screamed, for the very 
best of babies will scream, the whole house rose in commotion, and the 
nearest medical man was run for. How Mrs. Vereker survived the “ pain- 
ful period of dentition,” as the soothing syrup advertisements express it, 
was a mystery. Mr. Vereker was in a state of nervousness from its 
commencement to its close; his wife never quitted the nursery or the 
infant for weeks and months, and all the rules and daily ordinary regu- 
lations of the household were thrown aside. Mrs. Vereker took her 
breakfast standing, tea-cup in hand, and looking at the baby; Mr. 
Vereker how and where a could get it: dinner was forgotten to be 
ordered ; and bed-time only remembered by the child’s sinking into a 
quiet sleep. Still the child grew and prospered; and by the time she 
was two years old, her will was law in the house. No child was ever so 
indulged and cared for; and, perhaps, for these doting parents there 
was some excuse, for she was a very angel in beauty and temper. A 
looker-on could not but recal some of the lines in Parnell’s “ Hermit.” 
Ihave not the poem to refer to, and have never seen it since I was a 
child, but the reader will recollect what I mean. Where a child is 
born to the good, religious man, who had been walking straight for 
heaven before, but now 





the child half weaned his heart from God. 
Child of his age! for him he lived in pain, 
And measured back his steps to earth again. 


Was Mr. Vereker acquainted with that poem? And did a following 
line ever recur to him ? 
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And God, to save the father, took the son. 

Did he fear the same all-seeing wisdom, the same termination, might 
rule over this earthly and inordinate love of his? 

But no. Mr. Vereker was not, himself, spared long, either to love or 
to mourn his child. Ere she was three years old, he died; and his last 

rayers on earth were for her happiness, his last thoughts for her wel- 
are. The whole of his fortune—and it was considerable—was left to 
Georgina. Half of it to be paid over to her, unconditionally, on her 
wedding-day, or when she should be twenty-one; the other half on the 
death of his wife: but during the child’s infancy and youth, Mrs, 
Vereker was to enjoy the interest of the whole. Was there wisdom in 
this will—as regarded the child’s temporal happiness? Mr. Vereker no 
doubt thought so. 

An only child of a widowed mother! and she long past her meridian 
of life! never hoping for another—knowing that another could never be 
born to her. The reader may have witnessed a parallel case in some of 
the daily scenes around him; but I question if he ever saw or heard of a 
_— so idolatrous in one human being for another, as Mrs. Vereker 
elt and encouraged for her little daughter. Every indulgence, every 
expense, every care was lavished upon her. She had never heard the 
voice of contradiction. Almost any other, in her place, would have 
become a household tyrant, unbearable to the servants, and a source of 
oe gem torment to herself and her mother; but, happily for them 

, the child was gifted with the sweetest temper, with expansive in- 
tellect, and with the most sensitive imagination, far, far beyond her 
ears. 
* Those children never live,” cried an incautious, gossiping friend one 
day, looking at Georgina as she knelt, weaving daisies on the lawn. 
hey are too good and too beautiful for earth, and God takes. them to 
their fitting home.” 

The visitor thought she spoke to the governess alone, but Mrs. Vereker 
had joined them unperceived. The life-blood left her heart as she 
listened to the words, rushing back to it with tumultuous agony; a cold, 
shivering moisture broke over her skin, and her sight momentarily left 
her. Perhaps the thought had never before fully occurred to her that 
her child might be taken from her : that it was really subject to the com- 
mon doom of its fellow-mortals—death. But she looked at the lovely 
— kneeling on the grass, on her glowing colour, and round, healthy 

orm. 

“* Death is not likely to come to her before its time,” she mentally ex- 
claimed, drawing a relieved sigh. ‘ Mrs, Grame is always revelling in 
old wives’ tales.” 

And so the child, worshipped by her mother, loved by her governess, 
doted on by the servants, reached her seventh birthday, the Ist of May, 
and was now in her mother’s room, listening to the fervent prayer for 
blessings to descend upon her head. Her birthdays were always kept, 
and with much splendour. To-day, a large party, chiefly children like 
herself, were to assemble to a aie dinner, and all sorts of merry 
games were to take place on the lawn afterwards, with dancing in-doors 
in the evening. 

“ But what shall I do till then?” asked Georgina, when breakfast was 
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over, and she had fully examined all her birthday presents. Of course 
she learnt no lessons that day. 

“¢ What would you like to do, dearest?” questioned her mother. 
“ Shall I order the carriage and take a out ?” 

“The carriage,” hesitated the child, apparently deliberating within 
herself the pros and cons of the proposition. ‘ No, mamma,” she said, 
at length, “‘ I don’t think we will have the carriage to-day. Iam so 
delighted with everything! with my birthday, and my presents, and all 
my visitors coming, that I should not like to sit still in the car- 
riage. I must dance about for joy. What are you going to do, Miss 
Harding ?” 

“T have one or two commissions to execute in the village,” replied the 
governess. 

“ Then I will go with you,”’ added the child. ‘ Mamma, I shall put 
on my new birthday bonnet.” 

No objection was made. When was an objection ever made to the 
will of Georgina? So the birthday bonnet—it was all white satin and 
feathers—was put on, and Miss Vereker started on her walk with her 
governess. 

She was really like a bird, happy and light and joyous as one. Now 
singing a scrap of a song; now flying after a butterfly—one of the first 
of the year; now plucking a hedge flower; now skipping over the pas- 
ture grass; and now talking, strange, deep thoughts, as she always did, 
to Miss Harding. Never was there+so sweet and sunny a child—never 
one so imaginative. 

As they neared the lodge at the gates, where dwelt the gardener and 
his wife, she sprang, as usual, up to the door, in quest of her old friend 
Willy, a pretty boy about her own age. 

“ Where’s Willy ?”’ she asked of the wife, who was busy in the room 
over her domestic duties. 

“ Ah, my dear young lady, is it you? Many happy returns of the 
day, my sweetest. And oh, what a love of a bonnet!” 

“Yes, I know. Thank you; everybody has been wishing it to me. 
But where’s Willy ?” 

“Willy’s in bed,” cried the woman, coming forward, and speaking in 
a whisper. * I don’t know what’s the matter with him, whether it is a 
bad cold, or his tooth, or what; but he is in bed, and very ill.” 

Quick as thought Miss Vereker had stepped over the upright board at 
the door, placed there to stop the egress, at will, of a younger child than 
Willy, and had flown into the back room. On one of the beds there— 
for it contained two—lay the boy, his face nearly the colour of scarlet, 
and his eyes and lips looking hot, swollen, and inflamed. 

** Dearest little Willy!’ she exclaimed, the tears rising to her own 
eyes, “‘ what is it has made you ill? You will not be able to come up at 
dusk and see the fireworks.”’ 

Dearest little Willy! It was her frequent salutation to him, though 
the boy was nearly as old as she in years; but in deep thought and 
intellect she was as one twice his age. 

Willy did not speak, did not even put out his hand, but lay there 
looking as ill and feverish as he could well look. And when Miss Harding 
and the mother entered the room, whither they had followed somewhat 
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slowly, they found Georgina stretched across the bed, her white birthday 
bonnet thrown to the back of her head, and her face close to Willy’s, 
kissing his hot lips, and of course inhaling his breath. 

The governess clasped the little girl’s waist, and removed her from the 
bed. ‘Do you know that you should never go so close to one who is 
ill, until you know what their disorder may be.” she said. “ And were 
it not that you have had the measles, you had probably done a dangerous 
thing now ; for I do think the child has got them.” 

“Qh no, ma’am,” interrupted the mother, ‘ Willy has had the measles 
once. He has been crying all night-with the toothache, and I think his 
face looks inflamed from that. Those decayed back teeth, even in children, 
often make the face hot and swollen. I don’t think it is anything else, 
though he seems to have got a bad cold with it. He will be better to- 
morrow, I dare say.”’ 

Miss Harding thought the woman was most likely right. She had 
had little or no experience in the maladies of children. “I would keep 
him in bed all day,” she observed ; “he looks extremely feverish.” 

* And he is very thirsty,” returned the mother. “I was making him 
some toast-and-water when little miss came in. Should he seem no 
better to-night, I shall ask Mr. Rice to step up and see him.” 

* T’ll bring you a great piece of birthday cake to-morrow,” whispered 
Georgina, leaning on the bed, her face close to the boy’s. “ And I will 
tell them to send down some lemons when I go home now; for lemonade 
is much nicer to drink than toast-and-water. Shall I, Willy?” 

He panted out a feeble “ Yes,” and once more kissing his feverish lips, 
little Miss Vereker followed her governess from the room. 


Il. 


Ir was a brilliant affair, that birthday night. Old and young were 
mixed together, for the parents of many a child had come, and were now 
looking on with eager delight. It may be that each mother thought her 
own offspring the loveliest and brightest—we all remember the old say- 
ing about the crow. But had an unprejudiced observer been present, he 
would unhesitatingly have pointed out Georgina Vereker as the scene’s 
chief ornament; the one rose amidst a heap of dandelions: Her fairy 
figure was floating everywhere; her shining curls might be caught a 
glimpse of, it seemed, in twenty places at once; her elegant gossamer 
robes were brushing past everybody. Some of the mothers talked 
askance about vanity and extravagance, and said she was dressed too 
much. Perhaps she was; for the sleeves of her white lace robe were 
looped up with pearls, a valuable pearl necklace was round her neck, and 
its bracelets were on her arms. Oh, she was a lovely child! with her 
exquisite features, their strangely deep expression, and, this night, her 
brilliant colour. And many of the lads present seemed to know it ; for 
boys, and girls too, will have a notion of flirtation at a wonderfully early 
age—innate of course. 

“ What is the matter, my boy ?” cried Mrs. Chenevix to her son, a 


heavy young gentleman of some ten or eleven years; ‘why do you look 
so out of humour ?” 
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“ Georgina’s gone and danced with Charley Wilde,” pouted the boy ; 
‘and she knows I wanted her.” 

“ I was going to ask Miss Vereker,” grumbled another juvenile, “ only 
Charley ran up while I was thinking what to say.” 

«‘ And that great big Lady Lorton’s boy has told her he shall have her 
next,” retorted Master Chenevix ; “ he always has his own way, wherever 
he goes. It’s too bad of Georgina.” 

Poor Lady Lorton sat close by ; a little mite of a shrivelled-up woman ; 
and Master Chenevix had put the “great big” in the wrong place, for 
he had meant to apply it to her son and heir. 

“ Georgina,” said Mrs. Chenevix, as the child came near her in the 
dance, “ here’s Arthur so anxious to be your partner : will you not dance 
with him ?” 

“T will dance with him directly that they will let me,” returned the 
fairy; “but they keep asking me so, I have no time. Indeed I will, 
Arthur,” she said earnestly, placing her little hand in his—“ I want to 
dance with you: I hope I shall have time to dance with everybody.” 

* But you have danced with that big Lorton once, and you are going 
to dance with him again,” retorted Master Chenevix, becoming green 
with jealousy—* and only look how his hair's curled !” 

** Why won’t yours curl ?” exclaimed Georgina. 

“T should like to see them putting mine to curl,” returned the young 

entleman, with as much contempt as he could throw into his tone. 
** They had better try it !” 

Had Georgina been a little older, she might have thought of the fox 
and the grapes; but she only spoke, brimful of sympathy. 

“*T don’t think it would curl,” she said innocently, looking at the 
straight black tails that were brushed so smooth and sleek upon his 
head. 

*‘ But if his hair does curl,” answered the desperate boy, whose exas- 
peration had been sevenfold augmented by Georgina’s last speech, “that’s 
no reason why you should go and dance with him twice.” 

*‘ How can I help it if he asks me,” replied the little girl. ‘I don’t 
dance with him because his hair’s curled—what has that to do with 
dancing ?” 

** Well, I shall vote that we change to blind-buff, or something of 
that sort, .if this is to continue,” said Master Chenevix: and he turned 
away all spleen and spite, while Georgina ran back again to finish the 
dance she had quitted. 

But if other eyes and hearts testified their admiration of Georgina, 
what can be said of the feelings of Mrs. Vereker? No words could ex- 
press them. Times upon times that night were the tears in her eyes ; 
times upon times did her bosom heave and swell with its intensity of emo- 
tion ; for the evident and expressed admiration evinced by others for her 
darling child, wrought her own love and adoration of her to an excess of 
passion extremely difficult to keep under the bounds of control and econ- 
cealment. In that child was concentred al/; her hopes, her happiness, 
almost her dreams of a hereafter. She performed the duties of hospi- 
tality mechanically, her thoughts never wandering from Georgina ; she 
professed interest, according to the dictates of politeness, in her guests’ 
affairs, in her guests’ children; but they were in reality uncared for as 
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is the sand by the sea-shore. Georgina, her darling child! Georgina, 
her only stay on earth! What wonder that others’ hopes and sorrows, 
the cares and the joys that overwhelmed the rest of God’s creatures, were 
lost in the waves of this wild idolatry ? 

But a few evenings after this one, so few that the elapsed time might 
be reckoned by hours, a widely different scene was being enacted at Mrs. 
Vereker’s. 

Georgina was ill. On the previous day—they recollected it now—she 
had seemed more quiet and subdued than customary ; on this, she had 
complained of headache, and now she was stretched upon a sofa, her eye- 
lids semen her face flushed, a burning thirst upon her, and turning with 
absolute loathing from the thin slice of toast they were handing her with 
her tea. Mrs. Vereker had gone to the county town early in the morn- 
ing; she had business at her solicitor’s, and now, in the twilight of that 
evening, she had re-entered her home, and was leaning over the sofa. 

“* My dearest! my dearest! what is it? Miss Harding, you have 
suffered her to play too boisterously, and she has fatigued herself. Look 
at her flushed face and swollen eyes.” 

Mrs. Vereker, as she spoke, turned to the governess with a frown upon 
her brow ; but the latter answered quietly : 

“She has not played at all: she appeared too languid this morning 
even to learn her lessons, and I excused them. But within the last hour 
she has seemed greatly worse, and has looked as you see her now.” 

“ Mamma,” said the little girl, “‘ [think I am going to be ill with the 
same illness that Willy has. When I saw myself in the glass just before 
I lay down here, my face looked red and hot like his did on the morning 
of my birthday. And my throat is so sore.” 

The very lips of Mrs. Vereker turned ghastly. Scarlet fever !—for 
that had proved to be the complaint of the gardener’s boy. Scarlet 
fever for her child—her inestimable treasure—the only living object she 
possessed or cared for on earth! Scarlet fever! Ah, Mrs. Vereker, 
mortals as passionately idolised as is that child of yours, have been re- 
moved from amongst us, in spite of our prayers and tears, by that dan- 
gerous malady. 

Mrs. Vereker’s hand shook as she rang the bell, and she spoke in a 
hurried, nervous manner to the servant who answered it. 

“ Go to Mr. Rice’s instantly—lose not a moment—and bring him up— 
bring him up with you, do you hear? Miss Vereker is ill.” 

Another servant, soon afterwards, entered with candles, but she 
motioned him away with his lights. What! have the windows shut up, 
and the curtains drawn, when she was watching in that restless state of 
excitement for the surgeon! He might close the windows of the rest of 
the house, but not these. 

The messenger made good speed, and the surgeon returned with him ; 
nevertheless, to Mrs. Vereker, the time seemed an age: as it does to all 
who are in a state of painful suspense. Lights were called for now, 
The doctor was a short, thin man, plain in features, his eyes dark and 
keen. He was somewhat abrupt in manner, and plain-spoken, but with 
a kind, sincere heart. He took one of the wax-lights in his hand, and 
held it so that he might see the face of Georgina. She immediately 
shaded her eyes with her hand, and turned her face from the light. 
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«A moment, my dear,” said the surgeon; “the light is painful to 

ou possibly, but I will remove it when I have looked at your face. 

ol can I tell what is the matter with you, unless I see your face—eh, 
Miss Georgy ?” 

«‘ My head aches so, and my eyes,” said the child; but, in all obedi- 
ence, he turned her face towards Mr. Rice. He looked at her in silence 
for a few minutes, passed his hand across her brow, set the candle upon 
the table, and sat down. 

“Ts it—is it the SCARLET FEVER ?” inquired Mrs. Vereker, her emotion 
causing her literally to scream out the words. , 

“ It is the scarlet fever,” replied the surgeon, quietly—/e was cautious 
to betray no emotion. ‘ And, madam, it will be a good thing over. 
Most people have it once in their lives. Better have it at the age of this 
child, than at yours or mine.” 

Mrs. Vereker tried to speak ; she tried to keep down the terrible emo- 
tion that was oppressing her; she tried to suppress all visible tokens of 
the shock the surgeon’s confirmation of her fears had brought ; and 
she could not. 

Mr. Rice looked round the room. On a side-table stood a crystal 
jug filled with water, and a tumbler. He rose, poured some out, and 
handed it to Mrs. Vereker. 

“Oh, doctor !” she whispered, ‘will she get well? Is there danger?” 

*‘T have had at least twenty cases of scarlet fever this spring,” ob- 
served the doctor, sitting down and speaking aloud with the calmest, 
—_ unconcerned air in the world. ‘It has been very prevalent, as you 

ow.” 

“ And how many have ” died, Mrs. Vereker was going to say, 
but glanced at the child, and changed the question—* how many have 
got well ?” 

“ Every one, ma’am: they are all alive and hearty now. And if God 
helps us, we will bring Miss Georgy through it too. By this day fort- 
night we shall have her as sprightly as she was on her birthday night.” 

** How is Willy ?” inquired the little girl, forgetting for the moment 
her own sufferings as she thought of her old playfellow. 

“Oh, Willy’s well again,” replied the surgeon. ‘He had it very 
lightly, and his mother is an excellent nurse. But this little patient here 
had better be got to bed, Miss Harding.” 

“‘T will have a large fire made in her room, and the bed warmed,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Vereker. ‘ Miss Harding, will you be kind enough to 
give the orders, and hurry ——” 

“ You will have no fire in her room,” interrupted the doctor, “ and 
there is no necessity for warming the bed. The room must be kept cool, 
and well ventilated. If the chimney should be stuffed up, madam—that 
most pernicious custom, which some people are so fond of—order the 
stufing down, and don’t ever put it up again: and keep the door open.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Vereker, not really knowing what she was 
saying. 

“ She had better go to bed at once,” resumed Mr. Rice; “give her 
plenty of cooling drinks, and I will send up some medicine as soon as I 
return,” 
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‘‘ But she wants to drink every five minutes,” interposed Miss Harding. 

“ And let her,” added the surgeon. 

“ Doctor,” cried Mrs. Vereker, following him into the hall, “TI shall 
send an express to W to-night for one of the physicians: whom 
would you recommend ?” 

“ None of them,” answered the surgeon. ‘As far as I am concerned, 
I would prefer to act alone.” 

“ But if there should be danger,” urged Mrs. Vereker. 

“ There is no danger yet,” he replied, ‘‘ and I trust there will be none. 
But I can assure you, Mrs. Vereker, were I to see the slightest indication 
of it, I should be the first to call in additional advice. Were your child 
in danger, I should shrink from the responsibility of acting alone.” 

“You are sure you understand the case?” resumed Mrs. Vereker, 
anxiously. 

The Rector laughed cheerily. ‘I am hard upon sixty years old, 
madam,” he said, ‘‘and have had some hundreds such in my long 
ctice.” 

“ But you have lost some ?” 

“ What medical practitioner can say he has not?” returned Mr. Rice. 
“Look at Lady Lorton’s child two years ago. They would not follow 
my directions. The lad was cased in flannel, and kept in a room, with 
little or no ventilation, close as an oven, and with a fire large enough to 
roast an ox, in spite of all I could say or do. Neither did they give him 
his medicine. When I remonstrated, Lady Lorton’s answer was that it was 
winter, everybody was shivering with cold, so he ought to be kept warm ; 
and that he ‘wouldn't’ take his physic. The boy died, and where was 
the wonder.” 

“* But there are surely cases where the fever takes so desperate a hold, 
that no treatment, however judicious, can arrest a fatal termination ?” 
persisted Mrs. Vereker, shivering as she listened for the answer. 

“ Madam, there are such cases,” replied the surgeon, “cases in which 
all the faculty combined could avail nothing. Comparatively speaking, 
however, they are rare. And pray do not indulge in evil forebodings,” 
he continued, taking her hand kindly ; “I know you are more painfully 
anxious than even most mothers, but there are no fears, so far as can be 
seen at oo that your daughter will not do well. Above all, appear 
easy and calm when with her: she is a most sensitive child, and her 
mind must be kept quiet.” 

Mrs. Vereker watched the surgeon’s egress from the hall door, and then 
she turned into a little apartment close at hand; the study they called it, 
for it was where Georgina did her lessons with her governess. There 
was no sofa in it, but Mrs. Vereker knelt down before a chair—as one 
might do in intense agony. She pressed her forehead against its bars ; 
she pressed her trembling hands upon her temples; she could have wil- 
lingly prostrated herself upon the floor in her excess of anguish. One 

ort, impassioned, earnest prayer rose from her lips to the Throne of 
Heaven, and as she left the room again, her steps staggered like one in a 
weakness. She remembered, however, the surgeon’s caution, and she 
smoothed with her hands the quiet bands of her grey hair, and composed 
her features to calmness, ere she ventured into the presence of her sick 
and sensitive child. 
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Ill. 


Ir is the dawn of day. And since the evening last spoken of, so full 
of painful event to the inmates of one home, that dawn has, some five or 
six times, risen upon the world. 

A large, cheerful chamber. Everything about it rendering it fitted to 
be the abode of illness; plenty of air, but capable of being warmed, and 
kept warm, if necessary. The curtains are thrown away from the bed, 
save on the side where the light is dawning, and the lamp with its shade 
is placed far away, so that its rays shall not affect the patient. An 
attendant sits near to that lamp, her head leaning on the high back of 
the chair, as if from fatigue, and a shawl is drawn closely round her; she 
evidently feels the chill of that early morning: it is the nurse who has 
attended the child from her infancy. Seated nearer the bed, with her 
eyes fixed on the face of her who lies there, is the governess, Miss 
Harding ; her features looking contracted with anxiety, and her pale lips 
slightly parted. She is watching anxiously; watching she knows not 
for what; for but little more change can be expected to appear in that 
cherished patient, and the one great change they scarcely look for yet. 

Lying across a corner of the bed’s foot, lying prostrate, her head 
buried in the counterpane, is a grey-haired woman, the very impersona- 
tion of keen, hopeless misery. If she could but shed tears it would be 
better for her, but her anguish is too intense for any such relief. She 
has shed them abundantly within the last few days, but now it seems as 
- they were dried up for ever. Oh pity, pity her, for her only child is 

ing. 

4 = many children in that very village had got safely over this same 
searlet fever—brought through its dangers by good Mr. Rice! And yet she, 
the one it would almost seem marked out by God to be loved here, gifted 
with an angel’s beauty, endowed with pre-eminent intellect, possessing a 
disposition the noblest and sweetest, she, Georgina Vereker, the very life 
of her mother’s life, was doomed to sink under its malignant toils and 
die ! 

The day after it was ascertained what her illness was, the physician 
from the county town, desired by Mrs. Vereker, was sent for. Not that 
Mr. Rice saw any necessity for it, but Mrs. Vereker was so painfully 
anxious, and perhaps the symptoms were not quite so light and favour- 
able as they sometimes are. So the physician came: one well known by 
name all over the county, and in adjoining counties also ; for Mrs. Vereker 
would not have fixed upon him had he been second in fame to any. We, 
not to be personal, will call him Dr. Winham. He came. He could do 
no more than Mr. Rice had already done; but at his second visit he saw 
cause for apprehension : and, indeed, Mr. Rice began to see it then. And 
this same cause for apprehension—the symptoms, rather—had gone on 
from doubtful to serious, from serious to bad, from bad to worse; and 
there lay Mrs. Vereker in what may be looked upon as the very extre- 
mity of earthly misery, battling in her breast the dreadful question, 
“ Would this be her child’s last day of life ?” 
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“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Other 
children—at least many of them—were not prayed for, were not*tended, — 
were not watched as this one was. Every care was lavished upon 
Georgina Vereker; every art that the most subtle physician (and two had 
been called in now) could invent, was skilfully tried ; every moment of her 
precious life was weighed and tended. They, those others, less favoured 
though they were in attendant circumstances, had struggled through 
it; some with the aid of a simple practitioner, such as Mr. Rice, some 
without medical aid at all; some well tended, many badly ; they had 
lived through all, had recovered, and were strong again, whilst her life 
was hanging like a hair in the balance. It is unnecessary to describe 
the appearances and changes of the disease ; the reading of them would 
but be painful to many: for towards the end, as was the case here, they 
sometimes grow peculiarly distressing. 

Before the beams of the sun had well risen on the earth, Mr. Rice 
entered the house. He had not left it till long after midnight ; but, in- 
deed, for the last few days he had almost lived there. He saw no change 
for the better, he observed to Mrs. Vereker—he did see a change for the 
worse, but he did not tell her that. 

Soon after ten the physicians arrived. What could they say? what 
do? They saw that the little girl’s sands of life had nearly run out: but 
it would have been cruelty, so they agreed in their physicianly ideas, to 
intimate as much to Mrs. Vereker. 

Who shall describe the awful suspense of that day ? the excitement 
out of doors, for the whole neighbourhood was astir, everybody lovin 
Georgina Vereker, the terrible excitement in. The little child herself 
was not conscious: she had been at times on the previous day, but that 
had passed. 

“Am I going to die, mamma?” she had feebly asked, during one of 
these lucid intervals, raising her poor heavy eyes towards her mother, 
and laying within hers her little feeble hand. 

Mrs. Vereker sought to answer cheerfully ; she would have given half 
she was worth to be enabled to do so; but it required an effort and a 
control far beyond any she had it in her power to call forth. A torrent 
of sobs, in spite of her struggles, overwhelmed her; and she laid her face 
upon the suffering child’s, and passionately whispered her hopes that she 
might die with her. 

Evening came, and with it again came the two physicians: the journey 
from the city by rail occupying a very inconsiderable portion of time. 
The child seemed better than she was in the morning, more quiet, and in 
less pain : seemed better; but they were not deceived. 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Mrs. Vereker, following them from the sick 
room, following them with her shaking frame and tottering steps, “ have 
you no hope to give me ?” 

One of the physicians, he bore a title, was a man of few words, and of 
@ nervous manner ; he seldom spoke without hesitation, almost a stammer, 
we he seemed to hesitate now ; but Dr. Winham hastened to address the 

a We see little difference, madam, little difference in the symptoms, if 
any. There may be a change by to-morrow.” 
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“She is surely better,” cried Mrs. Vereker; ‘she seems out of pain. 
Think how restless she was in the morning.” 

«“ Madam, we would be willing to give = every consolation in our 
power,” returned Dr. Winham, studying to frame his speech that it should 
convey as little meaning as possible to an unmedical ear. ‘“ These quiet 
interludes are not always a favourable phase of the malady—they may be 
for good, or they may not.” 

“Gentlemen,” cried the unhappy lady, caring little what she said or 
did in her painfully wild excitement, and laying her fevered hands upon 
those of Dr. Winham, “save my child. If there be any human means, if 
there be any earthly aid still untried, oh hasten to employ it. I will re- 
ward you both as never medical man has been rewarded hitherto, if you 
will but save my child.” 

“Dear madam,” replied Dr. Winham, speaking soothingly and feel- 
ingly, “ we are already doing all in our power, and were there any other 
known remedies, we should not require the offer of a reward ere we hastened 
to test them.” 

“Will you have further help?” she reiterated. ‘ Another of your 
brother physicians—two of them—as many as you will. Do not cast a 
thought to the expense. Oh,save my child! I look to you, under God, 
to save my child.” 

What could they answer? Only reiterate hopes and consoling words, 
vague as they were vain. And the knight observed that if she had all the 
medical men of W around the bed, they could not do more than was 
being done. 

“ You will not go?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ At least you will remain the 
night?” 

“Madam,” said Dr. Winham, “ it is out of our power: we have both 
of us a consultation to attend in W : and,” he added, looking at his 
watch, “ we must hasten thither to be in time. Yet, be assured if there 
were the slightest possible benefit that could accrue to the child by our 
remaining, one at least would have made arrangements to do so. There 
is no earthly thing that can be tried more than is being already tried, and 
Mr. Rice will remain with her.” 

The physicians hastened their departure. “How long do you give 
her?” inquired one of the other, as they walked towards the railway 
station. 

‘Go off in the night, I fancy,” was the answer. “It will be a shock- 
ing blow to the mother.” 

“Ah, poor thing! she is to be pitied. I wonder whether the dis- 
cussion of this new measure will come on to-night in the Lords.” 

From death to worldly affairs: so it ever will be. And these phy- 
sicians were no more callous than their brethren not of the profes- 
sion. 

The sun had set. The grey twilight was falling upon the sick room, 
throwing the bed into its shade—a darker shadow scarcely needed to be 
cast upon the little face that Jay there dying. An angel’s face, they had 
— it on earth: soon now to be changed into that of a pure angel in 

eaven. 
The deepest silence reigned in the room. Mr. Rice sat by the bed; 
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the governess stood away, her forehead pressed against one of the cold 
window-panes; and the fond, faithful nurse was indulging in silent 
tears. 

But Mrs. Vereker! She knelt there at the head of the bed, her face 
resting on the pillow, and her warm cheek almost placed in contact with 
Georgina’s. Mr. Rice had tried in vain to arouse her: words and 
silence seemed alike useless. 

For the twentieth time the surgeon stooped over the little passive face, 
straining his eyes to look at it by what light remained, and listening to 
the painful breathing. And this time, with a somewhat hasty movement, 
he passed his hand across her brow, and, from that, laid it, still hurriedly, 
upon her little hand, and then called in an under tone to the nurse, who 
came forward with silent footsteps. 

“ A light instantly,” he whispered. 

Oh the change that had passed over that unconscious face! Surely, 
surely, it was that of death! No, not yet not quite that of death, but 
one of the changes which are apt immediately to precede it. 

What frightful emotion was it that was attacking Mrs. Vereker? for 
she had looked with the rest. It was not hysterics; it was not convul- 
sions ; it was not insanity: something perhaps of all three. The hea 
eyelids in that changing face partly unclosed themselves at the wild 
sounds. Mr, Rice acted with promptness: he made a sign to the nurse, 
called to another servant, and, together, the three bore Mrs. Vereker by 
force to her chamber, and laid her on her bed. 

When the violence of her emotion had somewhat spent itself and she 
looked up, Mr. Rice had retired, but another gentleman was standing 
there in his place. It was the Reverend Mr. Chenevix, the hard-working, 
indefatigable rector of the parish: the first to adminster consolation to a 
bed of sorrow, the last to leave it. He had come up in the twilight hour, 
thinking some in that house might need those whispered words, which 
none, save a minister of God, can so effectively utter. 

“ Let me go to her,” burst forth Mrs. Vereker, passionately: “if I am 
not to die with her as I have prayed, let me at least see the last of her.” 

Mr. Chenevix gently restrained her. 

“ There is little more to see,” he answered ; “the last is all but over : 
and indeed it is not fitting that you should be there. But oh, Mrs. 
Vereker! recollect that she is being removed from a world of sin and 
sorrow to a place where sin and sorrow cannot enter.” 

Mr. Chenevix could not continue, for a torrent of words, of passion, of 
unrestrained grief, in its wildest indulgence, broke from the lips of the 
unhappy lady, and overwhelmed his voice. 

‘Sin and sorrow for her /” were some of the intelligible words he 
caught—* who shall dare to say it? Who was guarded from it as she 
was ?—whose fate in life was so bright as hers ?—who would watch over 
another as I would have watched over her, and sheltered her from all 
harm? Give such consolation to those whom it may fit—it cannot apply 
to me! Oh, Georgina! Georgina! why did God give her to me to 
remove her again—why let me taste the bliss of heaven upon earth to 
snatch it away? Why should J be signalled out for misery ?—other 
mothers can keep their children, others whose love and care are not a 
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tithe of mine !—what have I done that this heavy blow should be visited 
upon me?” 

“ The ways of God are past finding out,” broke in the quiet voice of 
the minister. ‘When these afflictions are sent upon us, we are apt to look 

on them but as afflictions, not seeing the mine of love and merey that 
is hidden in their working.” 

“ Who was so beautiful as Georgina ?” wailed the prostrated woman, 
“who so loving and beloved? Who was so bright an ornament here, 
who so fitting for earth ?” 

“ Say, rather, who was so fitting for heaven,” interrupted the clergy- 
man, meekly. That is a brighter land than this, Mrs. Vereker : and 
God himself is there waiting to wipe away the tears from all eyes. Be 
assured that He has been compassionate to you in His wisdom, though 

you may see it not.” 

‘J cannot live without her—I cannot Live! Is there No hope ? Oh, 
if God would but spare her life, and take mine !” 

‘God's judgment is not as ours,” remonstrated the clergyman; “ He 
may be snatching your child from the evil to come. The paths of the 
least afflicted here are but as paths of thorns ; some of them more thorny 
than we can well bear.” 

With a sudden spring Mrs. Vereker left the side of the bed, where she 
had been reclining, and knelt down before it, a reckless prayer pouring 
from her lips. 

* Almighty God, Thou who art sending this affliction upon me, oh in 
Thy great love and mercy avert it. Spare my child tome! Let her 
path here be as the paths of others if Thou wilt, thorny, sorrowful, 
but oh spare her life: leave me not here alone to support this dire 
anguish.” 

Mr. Chenevix would have raised her, speaking remonstrating but 
soothing words: he saw how useless it was to say much then. 

“ As one of God’s creatures, as one who hopes some time to be taken 
to that home of bliss whither your daughter is hastening, I entreat you, 
Mrs. Vereker, let your supplications to the Most High be of a different 
nature, couched in different words. He knows what is best for you ; 
pray only that His will may be done—may He give you grace to implore 
it with your whole heart.” 

But she cared not, heard him not ; and pushing him from her with 
reckless impetuosity, the same wild, startling cry was carried up to heaven 
imploringly 

“Not Thy will, Lord, but mine be done!” 
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REMINISCENCES OF PARIS.* 


In the year of the Great Exhibition, a work made its appearance on 
the horizon of the literary world, which, although not heralded by any 
flourish of trumpets, was speedily recognised as a star of no ordinar 
magnitude. It was called ‘‘Erimnerungen aus Paris,” and contained a 
very interesting sketch of persons and things as they appeared in that 
metropolis daring the years included between 1817 and 1848. After a 
rest of two years, the talented authoress has favoured us with a second 
volume, the probable result of the universal attention the first excited. 
We will not positively assert that the last is better than the first; for, in 
truth, it bears more than one mark of bookmaking, through the inter- 

lation, for instance, of a long conversation between Lacratelle and 

adame de Staél, which appears a translation of some pre-existing paper, 
and by a very copious review, or rather examination, of Aimé Martin’s 
“ Maternal Education.” Still, there is much that is novel and interesting 
to be found in the book, and we will proceed to select those episodes 
which will amuse the general reader. 

The first literary portrait to which we are introduced is that of Cha- 
teaubriand, whom our authoress had an opportunity of seeing at the 
Tuileries; and we cannot refrain from making an extract, to show the 
mournful hilarity in which the elder Bourbons were wont to indulge : 


Through the melancholy condition into which Louis XVIII. had fallen, it 
was not the custom for any of the royal family to visit the public theatres, with 
the exception of the Duchesse de Berri, and her husband, while still living. 
If the king wished to be present at a representation—or rather, if it was 
thought right to mention court fétes in the papers—the different companies 
were ordered to perform in turn, at the theatre in the Chateau. Only those 
belonging to the court, or strangers who had been presented by their ambas- 
sadors, were permitted to appear in the-open side balcony. All the places 
were here alike, and the guests were expected to wear full court dress; the 

ntlemen appeared in a richly-embroidered coat, called habit Francais, with 

road lace frills and ruffles, which frequently alone cost from 500 to 1000 
francs. The royal family occupied exclusively a small low division in the 
centre of this balcony. Any one not belonging to the court obtained—and 
that as a special mark of distinction—a seat in the second rank of a loge 
rillée, so that it might be impossible for the unbefeathered head to peer out. 

Ithough you were not seen here, and were not supposed to belong to the 
company, yet it was possible to see and hear in a much more interesting 
manner, as you were master of your movements. The behaviour of the court 
was indescribably formal. No one dared to utter the slightest expression of 
applause or disapproval, and a company of mechanically moved Marionettes 
would probably have imitated life better, than the living here sought to sup- 
press all signs of it through propriety. I carefully noticed that no one even 
whispered the slightest remark to his neighbour. All looked fixedly at the 
stage, and the king slept the whole evening. 


In the midst of this guasi-petrified assembly, Chateaubriand’s features 
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attracted the attention of our authoress; for, at the first glance, the poet 
might be recognised in him. He was then in the full flush of his sue- 
cessful career as a politician; for, according to his own opinion at least, 
he had just shown the world how correct his judgment was as to what 
could alone benefit France ; and the momentary success of his plans had 
covered him with glory. Chateaubriand thirsted for the reputation of 
being considered a great statesman, a great poet, a very noble, liberal, 
and perfectly catholic Christian. He was all this, in fact, but none of 
them had reached its highest development, probably because the natural 
repugnance of these varying elements can be hardly reconciled. Active, 
practical statesmen found him too devoted to idealism; poets, those 
world ameliorators according to imaginary rules, considered him far too 
politic; the old nobility called him a partisan of the modern liberal 
school; with the liberals he was too much a courtier of the old stamp; 
and finally, rationalists thought him too much, Jesuits too little, imbued 
with religious principles. -The torch of his celebrity would, probably, 
have been longer enkindled had the scene of his activity been removed 
from Paris. 

In fact, in this city, where nothing remains long in fashion, and after 
Napoleon’s purposes had been served by the génie du Christianisme, and 
religion became once more so prominent in France, the consecrated 
water of the Jordan was, in its turn, ridiculed by public opinion. 
Bourbons and Jesuit sway appeared to the nation inseparable, and, as the 
latter was always detested, the first were always distrusted. From the 
same reason Paris was not at all affected by the success of the lately 
terminated Spanish war, although it might have been reasonably ex- 
pected after the announcement of a victory. The government had a large 
majority in the Chamber, but it was far otherwise with public opinion. 
The court only saw through its never particularly bright spectacles, and 
this representation at the theatre of the Tuileries was a portion of the 
court amusements, as they were termed, held in honour of the easily 
gained victory of 1823. 

It will probably be remembered that events in Spain, towards the end 
of 1822, assumed a very threatening aspect for the neighbouring thrones. 
It would be difficult to decide whether the ultra-liberal party in France 
thought that their confederates in Spain acted from the influence of 
noble sentiments —namely, liberation from monastic superstition and 
feudal oppression, or whether they were pleased with the outbreak in 
Spain as a direct attack on the throne. In any case, the government 
seemed better informed than its opponents; but still it appears certain 
that the expectation of slight opposition was the first cause of its firm 
determination to send an army to Spain, under the command of the 
Due d’Angouléme. The congress of Verona, at which Chateaubriand 
voted for intervention, in unison with the European powers, was com- 
pelled to await patiently the meeting of the French Chambers; but as 
soon as they had commenced their proceedings, Chateaubriand defended 
the measure with all the strength at his command—that is, with poes 
and eloquence—in favour of Legitimacy and Catholicism, all of whic 
supported the views of the government. 

The reasons he alleged, however, contained too much of the terrible 
past, and, on the other hand, too much of the seductive future, to satisfy 
m2 
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the Left. Chateaubriand’s speech aroused the well-known “ Manuel 
storm.” 

Manuel, an advocate, and native of the Barcelonnette, belonged to the 
extreme Left. Although this party was, at that day, very weak in number, its 
adherents possessed great influence ; in fact, the moral effect of the opposition 
at that day was more dangerous, through the persons from whom it emanated, 
than it was later: I might almost say it was not so exploité. 

Chateaubriand’s opinion as to intervention led Manuel to offer ‘the most 
strenuous opposition. 

“ If you desire to save Ferdinand,” he said, “do not your utmost to recal 
those circumstances which led those in whom you take such interest to the 
scaffold. When the misfortunes of the royal family in 1792 set foreign powers 
in motion, and their interference in our affairs was only too much appre- 
hended, France felt the necessity of defending herself with freshs trength and 
energy.” 

These words had scarce passed Manuel's lips, when a terrible tumult arose, 
and the cry of “Order” sounded from the whole Right, who rose, and refused to 
vote with the defender of the royal murder. Manuel looked round calmly 
and defiantly. 

“ He must be expelled,” the whole Right repeated. His expulsion was im- 
mediately proposed and carried. By the advice of his friends, Manuel went 
to the eames the next day, and, after refusing to retire voluntarily, he was 
removed by the gendarme. The whole Left party followed him. 


On this occasion Chateaubriand’s views and the interest of the govern- 
ment coalesced ; and the poet went so far into the snare, that he dreamed 
himself absolutely necessary for the welfare of France from this time 
forth, and only recognised his error when too late. From that day a 
devouring grief never quitted him. 

His ever-memorable speech on the 7th of August, 1830, deserves 
respect and the highest admiration, when he had the courage and mag- 
nanimity to defend the unhappy throne of the expelled dynasty with all 
the power of his genius. He was, however, but slightly listened to, and 
he termed himself “a useless Cassandra,” the justice of whose prophe- 
cies we should now admire, after an interval of twenty years. 

The reign of Louis XVIII. drew rapidly to a close, and the king 
heard with patience and philosophy accidental remarks, which reminded 
him of his melancholy condition. Once, as he held the young Duke of 
Bordeaux on his lap, and sportively asked him, ‘‘ And would you like to 
be a king ?”” “Oh, no!” the child replied, considering lameness to be a 
requisite for reigning, ‘‘ I would sooner be able to walk.” 

The chief cause, however, which led to the succession of Charles X. 
being looked upon with tolerable indifference, lay in the fact, that the 
existence of the Carbonari and other affiliated societies was not then 
generally known, though there is no doubt that the propagation of these 
societies in France led to the intervention in Spain. Had the public 
been as well acquainted then, as it is now, with the extension of these 
sects and propaganda, the reign of Charles X. would have been regarded 
with great anxiety, for from this monarch might be expected more ob- 
stinacy and severity, and less ability to conquer enemies without cruelty, 
by firmness at one moment and concessions at another. 

Of these societies we have mentioned, the St. Simonians were the only 
one at that day universally known in France and publicly mentioned ; of 
the politically much more influential party, whose motto was “ Aide toi 
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et Dieu t’aidera,” little was known. It was not till the revolution of 
1830, which, as it was afterwards stated, was greatly supported by this 
fraternity, that the world became better acquainted with them. The 
following is the description our authoress gives of the St. Simonians : 


The strange system of Saint Simon—a partial development of Fourier’s still 
stranger one (although real St. Simonians deny it )—was, after the death of the 

eat apostle in 1825, attacked and defended with increased passion, and St. 

imon, as well as his doctrines, revered or ridiculed. His disciples took every 
opportunity of praising his heroic conduct in the North American war of 
Liberation, under Bouillé and Washington, and sought there the first impulse 
for his ideas of amelioration ; others fancied that his incarceration on two 
occasions had aroused increased reflection in him as to the errors of society. 
This may have been the case in his French prison, for St. Simon had never 
mixed himself up in political affairs, and was imprisoned for eleven months 
in consequence of amistake. The 9th Thermidor liberated him again. Till 
the year 1807 he was exclusively engaged in industrial speculations, which 
were, however, unsuccessful, and he afterwards devoted ten years to the pre- 
paration of his later doctrines. Various travels, and a few pamphlets, served 
to inform the public of his views, which, however, were not received with 
that enthusiasm he had anticipated. Disgust at his ill-success drove him into 
a state of monomania, during which he sought to put an end to his life. He, 
however, was unsuccessful in his attempt, and the loss of an eye was the only 
result of the desperate design. His actual disciples only adhered to his doc- 
trines after his death, while, on the other hand, older and calmer observers, 
who had an insight into his former life, felt so much the less sympathy with 
him, Exaltation, nearly equivalent with madness, had disturbed his senses, 
long before his death ; and the compassionate remark, “ Ce pauvre fou,” which 
I heard from his intimate friends and relations, confirmed me in the idea I had 
formed of his character, as a good-tempered but weak one. He felt himself 
strong enough to make every sacrifice for his fancied amelioration of society ; 
but he was much too weak to see through intriguers and adventurers, who 
took advantage of his good-nature and generosity. The highest degree of ex- 
altation led him to the most extravagant actions. The best proof of this will 
be found in the following anecdote, which) I mention with the permission of 
still living persons, who were very closely connected with him : 

Madame de Staél was sitting one day in her garden at Coppet, when a gen- 
tleman, perfectly unknown to her, rushed, in an indescribably excited con- 
dition, towards her, threw himself at her feet, and incessantly repeated : 

“* Madame, you are the greatest woman on earth, I am the greatest man, you 
must become mine—two minds in such affinity as ours must be united,” &c, 

It may be easily imagined that such an address from a perfect stranger. ap- 
peared to Madame de Staél a plain proof of his madness, and she escaped 
from him as soon as she could. I do not know what passed in St. Simon’s 
mind, when he found that the greatest woman on earth preferred to finish her 
career without the greatest man ; but it was certainly one of his fixed ideas to 
develop great moral powers in the same way as Frederick William of Prussia 
strove to propagate great physical strength in his army. In consequence of 
“He fancy, he had travelled with extra post night and day from Paris to 

oppet. 


Among the St. Simonians there were, however, many simpletons, whom 
the device of the fraternity, “each according to his ability,” led to join 
it, as boot cleaning and potato peeling were more comfortable avocations 
than a study of the classics, or the acquirement of scientific knowledge. 
There were, though, many very talented young men among them; for 
instance, Michel Chevalier and Felicien David, whose names require no 
further commentary. 
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As the chief residence of the fraternity lay in Menilmontant, a quarter 
thronged with workmen and labourers, and they purposely opened their 
doors and windows on summer evenings, so that their behaviour might 
be easily noticed from the street, and the large garden in which they 
met to sing was open.to the public, they soon excited sympathy and 
attention, and made proselytes. But they at length sunk utterly in 

ublic opinion, by rendering themselves the objects of public ridicule. 
Man of these really talented men, who sought greater union and 
equality in human society, felt a strong desire for external signs. ried 
chose a style of dress utterly at variance with that in vogue, and whic 
necessarily drew great attention. The short, light-blue tunic, the broad 
girdle, the black velvet cap, the long beard, to which Paris was not so 
accustomed as it is now, caused the mob to cut the most comical capers 
whenever one of them was seen in the street; and on that day, when 
they walked, two and twa, and slowly, along the road from Menilmontant 
to the Sessions House, where they were summoned to answer the charge 
of contravening the law relative to public assemblies, public ridicule did 
more to cause the dissolution of the fraternity than even the judge’s 
sentence effected. 

Our authoress had an opportunity of forming the acquaintance of the 

at astronomer, Francois Arago, through the kindness of Alexander 
von Humboldt, and she + in terms of delight of the very agreeable 
evening she passed at the observatory in the company of these two 
extraordinary men. She does not, however, favour us with any novelt 
relative to the brothers Arago, but proceeds at once to tell us something 
about the Dupins, also three in number, and whose acquaintance she 
formed at about the same time. The following anecdote relative to 
André Dupin, the President of the Chamber of Deputies, we may be 
permitted to quote : 


Dupin was ever regarded as the leader of the opposition in the bour of 
necessity, and his advice was souglit by several journalists at the time of the 
promulgation of the ‘‘ Ordonnances” of the 25th July, 1830. His reply was, 
that the laws alone must remain in effect, and the ordonnances should not be 
obeyed. It is certain that this advice did much to overthrow the throne. 
When he saw it fall, after the three days’ struggle, he, like most of his friends, 
felt more terror than joy. He was an earnest defender of legal measures, and 
could, by no possibility, suffer the ever-increasing obscurantism of the clergy, 
and the tyranny of the king: but he was not the less disinclined towards 
democracy. He plainly expressed his opinion in his pamphlet, “« The Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830,” in which he stated that France would not, and must not, 
have a republic, and that the Duc d’Orleans (Louis Philippe) must mount 
the throne, both from his situation and his antecedents ; not because he was 
the nearest relation to the overthrown royal family—pas parceque Bourbon, 
mais quoique Bourbon. I do not know whether M. Dupin will like to be 
reminded of this pamphlet at the present day, but I am relating facts. 


Although the three Dupins, like the three Aragos, were known as very 
liberal men and haters of the Jesuits, still the manner in which the idea 
of liberty revealed itself in the two families was very different. The 
brothers from the Pyrenees, with their burning, southern fire, openly 
declared that the tree must be plucked up by the roots, and then cast 
away. The Nivernois also desired reformation, but in moderation. The 
former became afterwards republicans, body and soul—that is to say, what 
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are termed so in the present day—of course without black soup and many 
other self-denials, while the Dupins were almost regarded as aristocrats, 
according to the present acceptation of the term. 

Dupin ?ainé must have had some hope of success, when, on February 
24, 1848, he led the Duchesse d’Orleans, that princess so esteemed and 
revered by the French nation, with her little son to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and sought to direct the movement in favour of the Regency. 
The date of this attempt is still too fresh for us to discuss it impartially ; 
but what person, who did not desire absolutely to overthrow the throne, 
could regard it as opposed to actual liberty ? 

The temper of the Chamber appeared favourable to this proposal, 
when a band of miscreants rushed in (under the command of the noto- 
rious Lagrange, as is now well known) and dissolved the Assembly. The 
young Comte de Paris was in considerable danger, and it has not yet 

n satisfactorily proved whether his handkerchief was unfastened acci- 
dentally or by some one grasping at his throat. The little Due de 
Chartres concealed himself so well under a table in a neighbouring room, 
that the duchess did not perceive his absence when she was driven out, 
and the child was eventually taken to his desolate mother in female attire 
at a late hour in the evening. 

Dupin, consequently, was unsuccessful ; but history will hardly condemn 
him for his design. 

About the end of 1831 our authoress met these notabilities at the 
house of a very agreeable Portuguese family, where Arago was presented 
to Don Pedro of Brazil. It will be remembered that the latter was 
forced to quit South America, in consequence of the revolution which 
took place in Rio de Janeiro on April 6, 1831. Our authoress conse- 
quently saw him a short while before he undertook his expedition from 
Terceira, and when only tivee-and-thirty years of age : 


This prince was, on the whole, possessed of a very attractive manner, and I 
must here contradict the public opinion that was formed about him. As he 
only enjoyed a short life of thirty-six years, a complete metamorphosis must 
have a place, physically and morally, in him, in order to render those asser- 
tions true. When | saw him several times at this house, his figure was, if not 
tall and imposing, very agreeable. He possessed a noble demeanour, his eyes 
sparkled with animation, and his talents, as well as his desire to leave no 
opportunity unemployed to extend his knowledge, were the best methods to 
arouse a favourable feeling towards him. The Royal Infanta, the Marquise 
de Loulé, was also present with her husband on these evenings. The beauty 
of this young couple can scarce be described by words, and can never be 
forgotten by any one who saw them in the full bloom of youth. Both were 
the ideal of beauty, and could furnish the text for those children’s fairy tales 
which always commence : “ There were once a prince and princess, who were 
so beautiful,” &c. The Infanta was graceful and delicate asa nymph ; her 
features resembled the purest antique model ; add to this, a fine flashing eye, 
and her black hair, which had a bleuatre tinge, and the simple white wreath of 
roses she almost constantly wore, and it may be credited that I never shall 
forget this beautiful creature. 

If the marquis showed too strongly his consciousness of possessing corporeal 
advantages, still this weakness may be, as an exception, pardoned him, for the 
possession of such 2 beautiful Infanta was well calculated to excite feelings of 
vanity in a young man. 


Although the French perfectly recognised the faults which had after- 
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wards stained the revolution of ’89, still they were equally conscious of 
the first good ideas, and the various mighty events that emanated from 
it. Their memory still retained the mas of the ensuing epoch of bril- 
liant deeds, when every coming day saluted. a new hero; and though they 
dare not expect any forgiveness from the whole world, still the hope lived 
in them that the royal family had forgiven them, for they had forgiven 
the royal family. The two laws brought forward in 1825, one to indem- 
nify the emigrés, the other against sacrilege, naturally aroused great 
rar’ ese Torg It may not be uninteresting to state here, that Lafitte, who 
at that time was one of the most important members of the opposition, was 
not entirely opposed to the indemnity, but had even defended it against 
his own party in 1817, while he turned with horror from the law which 
demanded the punishment of death for sacrilege. We need not go 
through Lafitte’s history from the commencement, for all the world is 
acquainted with it; but the following may not be generally known: 


Although Fortune is represented with veiled eyes standing on a rolling 
wheel, and the justice of this allegory can never be appreciated more fully than 
when allied to sudden popular favour, still while everybody was well versed in 
the story of Lafitte’s rise, many erroneous stories were in circulation, and espe- 
cially in other countries, as to the causes why his star sank below the horizon. 
The multitude on one hand, and his political friends on the other, believed, and 
wished to propagate the belief, that his immense fortune had been sacrificed in 
the cause of liberty. This opinion, however, took no root in the higher finan- 
cial circles, and many immense speculations, difficult to manage and incau- 
tiously entered into, are said to have broken various spokes in his Fortune’s 
wheel, even before 1830, 


Lafitte himself really enthralled every one who approached him, by his 
pleasant and amiable manners. His elegant features, his southern ani- 
mation and highly peculiar accentuation, an extraordinary memory for alli 
he had read or seen, and, finally, his continually increasing political influ- 
ence, attracted everybody to his soirées. Among his intimate friends, 
who had rendered themselves conspicuous after the peace by making 
their appearance in public, and revealing their sentiments by the most 
“oi wit, may be counted Béranger and Thiers. This now so well 

nown statesman, who in the ten years between 1830 and 1840 effected 
so much good and evil, may be regarded as the pen of the political 
Lafitte ; and the latter, on the other hand, as the lever and reflector of the 
National, a radical paper commenced by Thiers in 1829. 

Thiers’ pamphlet, written in 1823, “The Pyrenees and Southern 
France,” first attracted popular attention to him, and Lafitte soon recog- 
nised his remarkable talents. He clearly perceived the advantage he 
could draw from a young, ambitious publicist, whose career had still to 
be formed, and he became his patron. 

Up to this time no history of the revolution had been written, entering 
into the details of the various events, causes, and views; and, in fact, no 
one had dared, during the several governments which followed one 
another after ’89, to represent the revolution as having anything good 
about it. The reminiscence of sanguinary and horrible deeds had been 
rechauffé by eye-witnesses, but there was no written panegyric of the 
improvements which had resulted from the overthrow of the then existing 
relations. To undertake this, and embellish it with the most flattering 
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colours, was a difficult task at that day. The task was entrusted, simul- 
taneously, to the talented pens of Thiers and Mignet. In the year 1824, 
these young men, still r bachelors and friends, inhabited a modest 
fourth floor together, and worked with indefatigable zeal on their histories 
of the revolution. They cautiously passed over every terrible deed with- 
out any reproachful remarks, to represent with redoubled zeal every 
victorious battle with its brilliancy and glory, but avoided any mention of 
the misery necessarily attached to it. 

The public? has [never properly understood how two so closely united 
friends, of nearly the same age, worked up the same subject at the same 
time, in two different works, but with the same tendency, and were so far 
from displaying the slightest rivalry, that they mutually aided one 
another. The applause that Mignet’s work gained was, poche not so 
universal as that of his friend, for the former, partly through taste and 
partly because he did not succeed in being elected to the Chamber, with- 
drew as far as possible from politics, more especially from journalism, to 
devote himself calmly to historical studies. 

The following anecdote of Thiers is highly characteristic : 


In spite of his pliant manner, as long as he was minister, and his great 
talents, he was compelled to yield, in 1840, to his antagonist Guizot. I fre- 
quently saw these two statesmen, who had both commenced their career as 
publicists, at the house of Bertin de Vaux (then proprietor of the Journal des 
Débats). Still Guizot was the more intimate friend there, and on simpler terms 
of friendship. I shall ever remember Bertin de Vaux’s sarcastic and scarcely 
concealed smile, when Thiers paid a visit on the first occasion after his being 
appointed minister. The servant tore the folding-doors — and announced 
“ His Excellency the Minister of the Interior!” 1 knew Bertin de Vaux too 
well not to read his thoughts when the new minister, who was of remarkably 
smal] stature, moved in slowly and with immense grandeur. 


While Lafitte threw himself, with all the passion of a talented, ener- 
getic, southern Frenchman, into the arms of the revolution, which was 
regarded by his friends as the result of the highest self-sacrifice, by others 
as the result of the highest ambition, he could not pay much attention to 
domestic affairs, or have much intercourse with his family. Now and 
then astonishment was expressed that the only really pretty daughter of 
the rich Lafitte would not present a son-in-law to her father. At length 
the eldest son of Marshal Ney, the young Prince de Moskwa, was selected. 
The marriage, however, was very far from being a happy one, and the 
prince eventually was forced to appeal to the public courts to settle his 
domestic circumstances. 
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CHAMOIS HUNTING.* 


THERE is a flower called Edelweiss—the Gnaphalium leontopodium 
of botanists—which is met with only on some of the highest mountains 
in certain parts of Tyrol and Bavaria, and is much valued for the snowy 
purity of its colour, but still more so for the difficulty in getting it. 
The very name, “ Noble Purity” (edel, noble—weiss, white), has a charm 
about it. Strangely enough, it always grows on a spot to be reached 
only with the utmost peril. You will see a tuft of its beautiful white 
flowers overhanging a precipice, or waving on a perpendicular wall of 
rock, to be approached but by a ledge, where, perhaps, a chamois could 
hardly stand. But it is this very diffieulty of acquisition which gives the 
flower so peculiar a value, and impels many a youth to brave the danger, 
that he may get a posy of Edelweiss for the hat or bosom of the girl he 
loves; and often has such a one fallen over the rocks just as he had 
reached {t, and been found dead; in his hand the flower of such fatal 
beauty, which he still held firmly grasped. 

It is precisely the same thing with chamois hunting, or rather shooting, 
for there is, strictly speaking, no hunting in the case; it is not the mere 
act of killing the only antelope of Europe on its mountain heights, still 
less is it the bagging of a large and particularly fine piece of game, 
that gives favour to the sport; it is the difficulty and the danger of the 
thing—the lofty mountain and deep precipice, the narrow ledge and 
slippery /ahnes, the snowy summit and dark abyss, dangers and priva- 
tions enhanced by the love of enterprise and adventure, pure air, bracing 
exercise, unrivalled scenery, and a very wild and wary prey ; all combined, 
rendering, perhaps, chamois shooting, although au European sport, the 
most peculiar and the most dangerous of all. - Better probably to some 
nerves the chance of life upon a bullet delivered safely in the one fatal 
spot, against lion, elephant, or rhinoceros, than the dangerous way across 
the slippery steep, or snow or grass-clad declivity, with a firm footing 
impossible, nothing to hold by, not even a latschen or creeping pine, and 
a fathomless abyss below; or a narrow ledge, not many inches wide for 
the toes to rest on—the feet being out of the question, with a leap here 
and there, no hold for the hands, and a dizzy precipice yawning so far 
below as to end in Styxian darkness! In the one case the nerves may 
be aroused to a fixedness of purpose equal to the emergency, in the other 
the strain upon them must be prolonged till we can readily imagine the 
sense of danger to become at times a positive torture. 

The experienced forester or mountaineer naturally thinks less of these 
dangers than the novice or the amateur. For example, on the ascent of 
the Miesing, in company with Berger, an under-forester : 

We now came to the broad path or mountain way that leads up the Mie- 
sing, made to enable the wood-cutters to bring down the wood in winter, as 
well as for the cattle which in the summer months are driven up to the high 
pasturages. Beside us, on our left, a clear stream was falling over the blocks 
of stone that had tumbled into its channel, and beyond it rose a wall of rock, 
well-nigh perpendicular, eight hundred feet or more. This was the Gems 


* Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria. By Charles Boner, with 
Illustrations by Theodore Horschelt, of Munich. Chapman and Hall. 
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Wand, a famous place in other days ere the new laws had been put in foree, 
and where, on ledges so narrow that it seemed a bird only might cling there 
for some moments, the chamois were always to be seen, standing at gaze or 
stepping carelessly along. But now the rock was indeed desolate. Over the 
face of this high wall of stone were scattered the friendly latschen, with here 
and there a pine that had been able to twist its roots into some gaping crevice. 
It was as nearly perpendicular as might be, and, except that the strata, of rock 
formed projecting ridges, there was hardly a footing to be obtained. How- 
ever, if there are latschen one may climb almost anywhere. We stopped oc- 
casionally to look across with our glasses and scan its rocky face, in order to 
see if perchance a solitary buck were loitering there alone. But not a thing, 
animate or inanimate, was stirring. As I looked up at the precipice, 1 ob- 
served to Berger, “ To get along there would be no easy matter—eh? What 
think you, could you manage it ?” 

“ TI went along there some time ago, when out with Mr. ——. He wounded 
a chamois, and it climbed upwards along the wall. It was difficult work, for 
there was nothing to hold on by ; and what grass I found was not firm, and 
gave way in my grasp. Once I was rather uncomfortable, for while hanging 
to the rock with both arms raised my rifle swung forward over my arm.” 

“ Ay, that is a horrid situation ; let go your hold you dare not; and how 
to get the rifle back again one does not know either. When it swings down 
and knocks against the rock, it almost makes one lose all balance. The rifle 
is sadly in the way in such difficult places. Without it——” 

“ Oh, without it,” said Berger, interrupting me, “ one could go any and 
everywhere. Without it I could climb through the world. The rifle makes 
an immense difference. But, as I was saying, at last I got up and reached the 
chamois. ‘The coming down was the worst part. However, | took another 
way than in going up. I pulled off my shoes, for you can then feel your ground 
better, and take hold of every little projection with your toes.” 

“ But that must have hurt you terribly?” 

“ No; I was then accustomed to go barefoot, and would formerly much 
rather have climbed so than down with thick nailed shoes on. Once before I 
came down yonder wall from over the ridge: it was ugly work, I can tell you. 
We drove the game that day, and I had to go over the top and roll down stones 
to make the chamois cross to the other side.” 

One of the great difficulties of stalking the mountains is to do so 
almost unheard. Fragments of stone are lying about, latschen, or pines 
and larches, with their long trailing branches and dense foliage, or steep 
beds of geroll (loose rolling stones on the side of a mountain), cross 
your path, which the lightest step will set in motion; and yet you must 
advance quickly, and pick your way quite noiselessly, for the roll of a 
single pebble will arouse the attention of the wary chamois, and, if fol- 
lowed by a second, he will be off in a moment to other rocky inaccessible 
solitudes. Let us, however, take an example of what chamois stalking is 
from the author’s own words : 


“ Hist, Berger! there are chamois!” — 

“ Where ?” 

“ Look up yonder ; don’t you see them 

6“ No.” 

“ Look, don’t you see a black spot, right across to the right of the gerdll 
andthe snow. Now it moves! ‘There is another!—one, two, three!” 

“I see them now! Confound it, they see us! Let us move on—don’t 
stop or look; keep away from them, up to the right.” And up we went, 
keeping in a contrary direction, and then stopped among some large loose 
stones. 

“Look, Berger! now you can see them well ; they are crossing the snow, 
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but not quickly. What! don’t you see them? Why now they are moving 
round the wall of rock that goes down quite perpendicularly; yet now I 
see but two—where can the third be ?” 

“Now I see them. Give me your glass; make haste and reach those 
latschen yonder; when once among them, all’s right. I'll lie here and 
watch them, and come after you directly. But for heaven’s sake get up the 
geroll qvetly, for if a stone move they'll surely hear it, though so far off ; and 
be quick, and get among the latschen.” Giving him my telescope, which was 
much the better one, I moved on over the slanting mass of loose stones. 

With body bent as low as possible, I tried to creep noiselessly upwards. I 
dared not use my pole to steady myself, for the weight would have forced it 
among the loose rubble, and made as much or more noise than my footsteps 
occasioned. Taking it in my left hand, on which side also my rifle was slung, 
I steadied myself with the right, and so at last reached some larger fragments 
of stone, which were firmer to the tread, and over which I could consequently 

t along more rapidly. The sheltering latschen were at length gained, and I 
iene myself down behind them, quite out of breath with excitement and from 
moving thus doubled up togetber. 

In this safe haven Berger soon joined me. “ They are at rest,” he said. 
“ Now all's right! we have them now! But how shall we get across *” he 
asked, as he looked around to reconnoitre our position. “ Yonder they'll see 
us; we must pass over the ridge above, and go round and see if there is 
a way.” 

This we did, and, once on the other side, kept just sufficiently low down to 

revent our heads being seen above the sky-line. But after advancing some 
Setdied yards, we came to a spot where the ridge swept suddenly down- 
wards, forming a gap between us and the chamois. To proceed without 
being seen was impossible. On our right it was rather steep, but we were 
obliged to descend a good way, and then the same distance up again further on, 
in order to reach the Roth Wand unobserved. 

“Here we are at last! Are they still at rest, Berger? Just look across 
through the branches of yonder latschen above you.” 

* Yes, they are still there! Now then, we must get to the pinnacle right 
-_ our heads, and then along the ridge, and so have a shot at them from 
above.’ 

The shoulder of the mountain where we stood was steep enough certainly, 
but it still presented sufficient inequalities to enable us to clamber up it. Else- 
where, except on this projecting buttress-like shoulder, the declivity was so 
steep as to be not many degrees from the perpendicular. I proposed therefore 
that we should choose this less steep ridge to reach the broken rocks above us, 
on whose jagged forms we might obtain a firm hold, and so creep upwards to 
the very crest of the mountain. ‘Ob, no,” answered Berger ; “ we dare not 
venture that: they would be sure to see us, for we should be quite unsheltered 
and our bodies being thrown against the sky would be distinctly visible. 
No, we must try yonder—up that /ahne,” pointing to the steep declivity before 
us, to see the summit of which it was necessary to fling the head quite back- 
wards. I confess it was not with the pleasantest feelings that I saw what we 
had undertaken ; for the slope was covered with snow, making the ascent 
doubly difficult, and upwards of two thousand feet below was a huge rocky 
chasm, into which I could look and calculate where I might at last stop, if my 
foot slipped and I happened to go sliding down. Where the lahne ended beds 
of loose stones began ; and, as if to remind one of their instability, and how 
hopeless it would be to think of holding fast even for a moment on their mov- 
ing surface, there rose from minute to minute a low dull sound, made by some 
rolling stone, which, set in motion by its own weight, went pattering down- 
wards into the melancholy hollow. 

However, to stand looking upwards at the steep snowy surface of the moun- 
tain, or gazing at the depth below, was not the way to get a shot at the cha- 
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mois; so giving my rifle a jerk to send it well up behind my back, and leave 
the left arm free, I began to mount, keeping in an oblique direction in order to 
lessen the steepness of the ascent. Berger was before me, sometimes on his 
hands and knees, sometimes on his feet, and looking every now and then 
anxiously behind to see what progress I made. Neither of us got on very fast, 
for a firm footing was impossible. If you slipped, down you came on your face, 
with both feet nowhere, and the rifle swinging over the left arm into the snow 
most inconveniently. Once, when I was quite unable to plant either foot 
firmly, Berger, who was just above me, and had, as it seemed, a safe spot on 
which to stand, was obliged to let down his long pole that I might hold on by 
it, and, with his heels well dug into the ground, gave me a helping pull. We 
had mounted half-way when suddenly both my feet lost their hold on the snow, 
and somehow or other down I went over the steep declivity on my back, like 
an arrow sent froma strongly-drawn bow. It was disagreeable, for I knew how 
difficult it is to stop when once gliding at full speed down a lahne; and all my 
endeavours to do so, with help of my heels or my hands, were ineffectual. But 
I remembered the advice my friend Kobell had once given me: “ Should you 
ever be unlucky enough to slip when upon a lahne, turn round so as to get on 
your stomach as quickly as possible, or else you are lost.” While shooting 
downwards therefore I turned, and grasping my stick, which was well shod with 
an iron point, [ dashed it with all my force into the ground. It stuck fast; I 
held on by it, and was stopped in my career. While gliding down, my eyes 
were turned upwards to Berger. [ saw fright expressed on his countenance : 
our eyes met, but neither uttered a word. Only when I had arrested my fur- 
ther progress, and was cautiously preparing to find a sure footing, he called out, 
“Tt was lucky you were able to stop—for heaven's sake be careful, it is dread- 
fully slippery.” At last, by making a zigzag line, we reached the top of the 
lahne. on were rocks by which we could hold, and getting amongst them 
came to a perpendicular wall about seven feet high. Its face was as straight 
as a plummet-line, but it was rough, so that some crevices were to be found 
which migit serve as steps in passing over it. At its base was a small ledge, 
on which one person could stand, holding on with his own face and the face of 
the rock close against each other, and behind, below, was—what was not quite 
pleasant to think about. Berger got over first, having previously with one 
hand laid his rifle and pole on a ledge of rock above him to have both hands 
free. Handing up my rifle to him, I followed; and though the place seemed 
rather formidable, in reality it was easy enough to climb. As I stood on the 
ledge, face to face with the perpendicular rock, I debated within myself whe- 
ther I should look behind me or not. I knew that below and behind was 
nothing but air, and I decided on proceeding without turning round; so I 
looked for the most favourable crack or roughness in the rock to make a first 
step, which moment of delay Berger attributed to indecision and to fear; and 
stretching out his hand to me, he cried roughly, ‘‘ Come, what are you think- 
ing of ? give me your hand—that’s right. Now then!” He was wrong in his 
supposition, for I was neither undecided nor afraid, but he feared that if | 
grew alarmed I might let go my hold; and as the moment was critical he 
thought to rouse and reassure me by his manner, and by holding my hand firmly 
in his grasp. “ Patience, Berger! patience! I shall be up in a second ; Lam only 
looking for a place to put my foot on; don’t think Iam giddy. There now I 
amup.” And then oneof us, lying down at full length, reached with one arm 
over the ledge of rock, to the spot below where the rifles and poles were 
lying. 

‘ With bended bodies we now stole along the crest of the mountain as noise- 
lessly as possible, for the chamois were below us on our left, just over the 
ridge. We presently looked over. I could not see them, on account of a pro- 
jecting rock, but Berger whispered, “ There they are! Quick! they are 
moving.” Still as we were, they must have heard us coming upon them, and, 
suspecting danger, were already in motion. But they had not yet whistled. 
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By “ craning” over, asa fox-hunter would say, I just obtained a glimpse of 
one far below me on a small green spot, and standing at gaze. To fire in this 
position, however, was impossible. Berger, all impatience, and fearing they 
would escape, was in a fever of anxiety. “ Look here! can see them 
now ?” as, with the left foot planted on a crag not larger than the palm of my 
hand, I stood:as it were in the air, immediately above the spot where the cha- 
mois were. A crack from my rifle was the answer. To aim nearly straight 
downwards is always more difficult than in any other direction, and standing 
as I did made it much more so; but still I thought I had hit him. 
“He remains behind,” cried Berger; “you have hit him! Well done! 
"Faith, that was a good shot—a hundred and thirty yards at least. Quick, 
uick ! we may get a shot at the others as they go over yonder rocks ;” and 
ting up the ridge before him, he ran on along the edge of the precipice as if it 
had been on a broad highway. At another time, without a rifle in my hand, 
I should have followed him with caution ; but the excitement of the hunter 
was upon me, impelling me to undertake anything, and I sprang after him, 
and on along the edge, driven forwards by a longing and a thirst and craving 
which made everything seem possible. 


The hunter reaches in the pursuit of the chamois spots from whence 
nothing is seen save ranges of mountains covered with snow, and there are 
terrific places amongst those awful solitudes where no living creature has 
ever moved. The forester feels the excitement of such scenes as keenly 
as the amateur, and longs to overcome difficulties such as cannot even be 
spoken of without a shudder. An old chamois hunter having once found 
his way to the icy summit of the Ortler Spitz, he went up again with his 
son, that the knowledge of the path might not die with him; but the son, 
though a young and gallant mountaineer, said there were places to be 
passed that made his flesh creep as he hung over them, and he vowed at 
the time, as he stood amid the frightful chasms and walls of ice, while his 
heart almost ceased to beat for very horror, that if God should let him 
reach the green valleys alive, no power on earth should ever make him at- 
tempt the dreadful way again. ‘The ledges, we have observed, are some- 
times very narrow. Here is an example : 


“ Tell me, Arco,” said I, “ the story of your going after the buck you shot 
near the Konigs See—the terrible place, yon know, where in coming back you 
grew giddy and sat down, and thouglit you would never be able to get out again.” 

“That was on the Ober See where you mean, just opposite Thal Berg 
Wand ; but | thought you knew the story already.” 

“So I do,” I replied ; “you told it us all a long timeago, one day after din- 
ner ; but I don’t remember the particulars exactly, and I should like to hear it 

in.” 

“Well,” said he, “this was how it happened :—I had wounded a chamuis, 
and as usual he climbed up and passed along a wall of rock, where we lost sight 
of him. We knew that he would not be able to get out further on, for it was 
a terrible place, I can tell you.” 

“‘ And very high up, was it not?” I asked, interrupting him—“ right over 
the lake.” 

“ Three thousand feet,” he replied ; “ not an inch less,—that I am certain 
of: it was a perfect wall of rock, and below was the lake. But I do not mean 
to say that the water was directly at the foot of the rock, though from the great 
height it looked as if it were so. It was perhaps fifty or sixty feet off, but that 
did not make much difference. Nor was the wall of rock, though it looked so, 
as perpendicular as a plummet-line ; sometimes it receded, and then advanced 
again, as is always the case. If you had fallen, you might have bounded off 
from some projecting crag once or twice, but would at last have dropped into 
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the lake, re not quite at the foot of the mountain. Well, we all said that 
the chamois, if left quiet, would be sure to come down again, and that it was 
better to leave him now and not follow him. The thing was, I believe, if the 
truth were told, none of us had any wish to go along that narrow ledge ; and 
we therefore persuaded ourselves the best thing would be not to disturb him. 
But we first made a fire to prevent his coming back, and thus had him safe 
where he was till the morrow.” 

“ This was in the afternoon ?” 

“Yes, and we then went home. The next day, when out stalking, I looked 
across with my glass from a mountain opposite to where | thought he must be, 
and sure enough I saw him on a projecting ledge, leaning against a pine that 
grew out ofa crevice in the rock.” 

“ Was he not dead, then ?” I asked. , 

“Yes, he was dead; but he must have expired while leaning against the 
tree, for he was sitting exactly as if alive; and had no tree been there, he 
would have rolled over, and we should never have seen anything more of him. 
Well, I then went to see about fetching him out, but they all said it was quite 
impossible to get along the ledge. However, the chamois was there, and I was 
determined not to lose him without at least making a trial to reach the place. 
So I went first, and a young forester and one of the wood-cutters followed.” 

“ How broad was the ledge?” I asked. 

“It was nowhere broader than from here to there,” he replied, pointing to 
two lines in the flooring of the room, marking a space of seventeen inches wide; 
“ broader than that tt was nowhere—of that 1 am certain; but in many parts it 
was not larger than this border,” pointing to some inlaid woodwork, seven 
inches wide ; “and on one side, rising up above you, the wall of rock, and on 
the other a depth of 3000 feet down to the lake. We went along some way, 
when there, right before us, was*’ gap—not very broad, it is true, but still too 
wide to step across, or even for a jump. The cleft was perhaps five and a half 
feet wide, and below in the chasm it was wild and frightful to look at.” 

“ But how was it possible to pass ?” 

“We had a tree cut down, and flung the stem across, and went over one 
after the other. At last we reached the place where the chamois lay. It was 
a green spot, just large enough for us three to stand upon,—as nearly the size 
of this round table as may be (forty-two inches in diameter), only it was rather 
longer at one end, which gave us more room to open and clean the chamois. 
Now we had to return, and to carry the buck with us ; that was the most diffi- 
cult part of our undertaking.” 

“It was in going back you grew giddy, was it not ?” 

“Yes, for the first time in my life. It was not exactly giddiness either, but 
rather fright—a feeling that now it was all over witli me, and that I should never 
come out again. But there was no time to lose, or it would really have been 
all over with me ; so pulling out my flask, I took a long draught of the spirit 
that was in it, and sat down to recover myself.”’ 

“ But where ?—not on the narrow ledge surely ?” 

“Yes, on the ledge, with my feet hanging over. I was obliged to sit down. 
I sat there for about a quarter of an hour. But then came the getting up— 
that was a difficult piece of work ; for as the ledge was narrow, I could not 
turn as I should have done anywhere else ; for, if 1 had, my shoulder or elbow 
or head might have knocked against the rock behind me, and that, causing me 
to lose my balance, would have sent me over; so I was obliged to get first one 
foot up very carefully, and then at last the other, and when that was done, all 
the rest I managed well enough. Nothing on earth, however, should ever in- 
duce me to go that way again.” 


There is such a thing as slipping, which may arise from various causes, 
as our author experienced on the lahne, or greensward, and alsoin a gap 
overhanging a gulf, from a stone giving way : 
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Once, when half-way up, a stone on which my hand was laal gave way. [ 
was already falling back—I knew I was lost, and in that second of time 
thoughts came crowding on my mind as though each would have a hearing in 
the one moment which was left, and after which it would be too late. I re- 
member quite well my sensations; that I clenched my teeth, held my breath, 
and that one word, the last as I thought, escaped me. It was a moment of 
horror. I felt that the shadow thrown by the wing of the Angel of Death was 
over me. My hands were still outstretched before me, involuntarily trying to 
clutch somewhat, and grasping only the air; when my striving fingers felt 
something touch them, and convulsively seizing it, held on with the locked 
grip of despair. It was the slender stem of a sapling latschen; it did not 
snap, nor did its roots give way, and to that young thing I owed my life. 


Then there are clams, or yawning chasms, with perpendicular sides— 
deep rents or gashes in the mountain—the only way of surmounting 
which is sometimes by ascending in the narrowest part, as sweeps of old 
used to work their way up a chimney. Our author had a most dangerous 
slide when on all fours down the side of one of these clams on the Kram- 
met’s Berg. But the /ahnes are most treacherous. Some years ago a 
dairymaid from one of the huts in the mountains near Berchtesgaden 
slipped in coming down one of these. She was unable to stop herself, or 
ho 1 on by the long grass, and went over the brink at the foot of the 
slope into the abyss. When the poor girl was found, the braid of her 
hair, which she wore twisted in a knot behind her head, was lying in the 
cavity of the brain. Misfortunes like these are said to occur almost every 
year, especially among the gentian root gatherers, from the treacherous 
smoothness of these grassy slopes. 

Then there are the mists, which come trailing by smoke-like and 
vapoury, and shut up in a second everything from the sight. They some- 
times come clothed in loveliness, but they also rise dread and dimly, and 
with a fearful unsparing power. They assume, in the high mountains, 
great forms, and are a reality, a presence. They rise up and pass slowly 
by, like sad ghosts, or come rushing on along the sides of the mountain, a 
long array of muffled shapes of superhuman bulk. A damp, cold, dull 
clogginess, like thickened air, hangs before your face ; you feel it sticking 
to you; and to see your comrade beyond two paces’ distance is impossible. 
There you stand, cut off from humanity, and as lone as though you were 
on the broad sea, a thousand miles from any shore. Every landmark has 
disappeared ; all stability seems gone, and nature is not used to this. You 
discover that the eye, as well as the footstep, needs something to rest on, 
and it peers around into the sluggish thick vacuity, reflecting back the 
void upon the mind, and arousing a sense of deepest disquietude and 
horror. Happy, then, when a breeze brings your comrade’s form looming 
and towering through the fog, an indistinct spectral shape ; or a rent in 
the cloud displays the earth beneath, How fair it appears! fairer and 
brighter than ever it did before ! 

Thirst is also one of the severest trials to which the hunter on the moun- 
tains is exposed. This seems strange; where there is snow and ice and 
rock, plenty of water might be expected ; and so there is, but progress is 
very slow, and great are the torments the hunter may have to endure 
before he can get at it. There is an account in this work of an idiot who 
had a passion for ascending difficult mountains. Sometimes he went up 
one, sometimes another. Once he came home and told everybody he 
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had been on the Zug Spitz. They all laughed at him, for no one believed 
it. This, it seems, hurt the poor fellow very much; so off he set, and 
after being absent several days, came home again, and told,the people he 
had been up the Zug Spitz, and that if they looked they would see a pole 
at the top. No one believed the tale now more than before ; yet when 
they looked with their glasses, there, sure enough, was the pole stuck on 
the very highest point. The poor fellow carried up this pole barefooted, 
with only a penny roll for food, and he slept on the ice. This appears to 
be the proper kind of character to undertake such perilous ascents ; for it 
is quite evident there is less danger to those whose sensibilities are 
deadened, as in the case of an idiot, than to those in whom every facult 
is keenly alive to every new impression and every trifling difficulty and 
danger. 

So incessant is the tension wrought upon the nerves by these dangers, 
that our author tel!s us the chamois hunter’s eye acquires a peculiar ex- 
pression-—it is dilated, it is wide open and prominent, the lids are drawn 
back, and the pupil is seen in a large surrounding space of white. A 
man who had been three days on the mountains wore all the appearance 
depicted in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Ugolino.” 

But, on the other hand, there are the pleasures and excitements before 
alluded to: there is the wondrous scenery, enhanced to the highest degree 
when the adventurer reaches the sky line or crest of a range. The ex- 
citement in this last instance is increased by the uncertainty of what is 
tocome. The hunter may look down on a wide plain, with distant 
cities, and roads, and tortuous rivers, or his view may be limited to a sea 
of snow-clad peaks. The author describes the sensations experienced in 
such a position as most exquisite—the vastness of the scene has an over- 
whelming effect. It does not require to be a Moore to be aroused to a 
sense of magnificence and sublimity. 

There is also the excitement of the chase—not that of killing the 
quarry, which Mr. Boner especially eschews, but the pursuit, the vary- 
ing chances, the hope deferred, and the climacteric point of the short 
exquisite second before death. There is the empty Alm Hutte, or 
chalet, clean and nice as if prepared for a visitor, a stack of logs for fuel, 
household utensils, and a loft with hay to sleep in. Below, there is the 
Senn Hiitte, where there are kindly peasants and foresters, food and rest, 
laughing, music, and merriment, and, as at the Solachers’, most sweet 
and lovely village maidens. 

It appears that there is a great drawback to the pleasures of the 
chase in Bavaria in the innumerable poachers, who not only carry on in- 
cessant war ayainst stags and chamojs, but also against all foresters and 
gamekeepers, not sparing, sometimes, the amateur, who is neither the one 
nor the other. The author relates a case in which he was adventurous 
enough to attempt the capture of a poacher with his friend Berger, but 
they had to run for their lives down precipices and hanging by latschen, 
with an occasional ball to quicken their progress. Between the poachers 
and foresters deadly affrays are of very frequent occurrence. Mr. Boner 
had only the foresters’ side of the story, and according to them their acts 
of prowess are truly extraordinary : 

It was to the young forester’s assistant, Kothbacher, that the adventure hap- 
pened. He was going along the ridge of the mountain—the Geidauer Eibei 
June—VOL. XCVIII. NO. CCCXC. N 
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Spitz it is called—and looking down, what should he see but twenty-three 
men standing by the hut. There isa single hut there, you know, on a green 
alm at the foot of steep wild rocks. Well, he looked at them a long time, and 
watched what they did, and thought, and thought, “If I could only get a 
shot at one of them—only at one!” And so he kept on thinking how it 
would be possible to manage, and did not go away from the place, but ob- 
served them through his glass, until at last they began to move. There is a 
little path that leads from the hut right over the Eibel Spitz, and he saw that 
they were coming up, one behind the other ; so he lay still among the latschen, 
and waited till they approached. By-and-by—perhaps it was three-quarters 
of an hour, or maybe an hour after—he heard their voices, Presently he saw 
them winding up the path that led towards him. He allowed them to advance 
till they were about eighty yards distant, and then let fly at the foremost: he 
hit him in the middle of the breast, and the man dropped down on the spot, 
stone dead. When they heard the shot, they all stopped, and ran back some 
distance, and grasped their rifles. They were exceedingly astonished, for they 
saw no one, and could not tell where the shot came from. Kothbacher, as he 
lay among the latschen, could hear them talking together, and deliberating 
ne they should do. Some were for going back, when one of them said, it 
was a shame to think of going away without knowing more about the matter. 
If even there were six or seven foresters there, what should they mind? there 
were twenty-three of them, and it would be a cowardly thing to turn back for 
a mere handful of men. Come what might, he said, he would go on, and as 
to the others, they might follow if they liked. So with rifle in hand all ready 
to fire, on he went alone, straight towards the place where Kothbacher was 
lying concealed. He let him come on to about sixty paces, and fired : the shot 
turned the fellow quite round on one side ; he stopped short and then fell, and 
when the others saw this they all turned, and were off as fast as they could go. 
Kothbacher now crept down the mountain among the latschen on the oppo- 
site side, keeping in the bushes, and passing through the woods so that no- 
body might see him. I don’t know how it was, but when he came down by 
the Gems Wand, instead of going the way he always did, he took the path 
that led to Baierisch Zell. It leads, you know, over the mountain stream, and 
there is a very narrow path along it, and across it is a bridge—you passed it 
when you came down from the Roth Wand on your road to tle Solachers’. 
Well, when he came here he stopped to load his gun ; while he was doing so 
—it was dusk already—he thought, as there was no knowing what might hap- 
pen, he would load one barrel with shot ; so in one barrel he put a ball, and 
a handful of shot in the other. He then sat down among the bushes to watch 
if any one came, for he fancied it was not unlikely that the fellows he had met 
on the mountain might take that path downward, and if so, they would then 
have to cross that narrow plank, and as they came on he bare i give them 
another welcoming. 

He had sat about an hour when he heard voices ; they came nearer, and pre- 
sently he saw men across the water, and could just make out that they all were 
armed. That’s right, he thought, they are the same ; and when near, just as 
they were all crowded together, about to cross the bridge, he fired his shot- 
barrel into the midst of them. You may suppose their consternation, after 
having had two of their comrades shot on the mountain without seeing who it 
was that fired, now in the darkness to have the same thing happen once more. 
Kothbacher went leisurely through the bushes, and walked quietly home ; but 
they were terrified almost out of their senses, and did not know what to do, 
for they never thought themselves safe, and could not tell if another shot might 
not come peppering in among them a moment after. 

“ Did he kill one with the last shot ?” I asked. 

“No; he said he heard quite well the shot falling among them after he fired. 
He hit one only in the breast; of course he wounded him badly, but the man 
recovered.” 
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“ And the two he shot on the mountain ?” 

“ One only was dead—the first he fired at: he fell directly, and never moved 
after. The other he hit in the shoulder, and broke his arm,so that it was 
obliged to be taken off.” 


And here is another remarkable instance : 


One of the keepers, while out on the mountain, saw three Tyrolese cross the 
Inn. He at once suspected what was their intention, and instantly set off for 
a pass among the rocks, where, if he were right in his conjecture, he knew they 
would surely come. For an hour or more he waited, without hearing or seeing 
anything of them. At length, however, he espied the poachers advancing up 
the mountain, and, keeping close to avoid being seen, let them approach. The 
place where he stood was a narrow path, with rocks rising on one side, and on 
the other a precipice. When the men were a short distance from him, he stood 
forth and called to them to lay down their rifles. As they did not obey, he 
shouted that, cowards as they were, he would lay down his, and challenged 
them, if they dared, to do the same and come on all three of them armed only 
with their poles. They did so, and the three advanced upon him. Calm and 
collected, he watched his opportunity, and, as they approached, thrust his iron- 
shod pole two inches deep into the breast of the foremost man, and sent him 
toppling down into the abyss. The others, terror-stricken, sprang back to 
seize their rifles, but the keeper was too quick for them: he had already 
grasped his own, and, levelling it, threatened to send a bullet through the first 
who should dare to raise his weapon. There was nothing left them now but 
to retreat ; and as they did so the keeper fired at one, sending a charge of coarse 
shot into his back and wounding him badly. 

The keepers, on the other hand, well know that should they fall into the 
power of their enemies, the retribution will be terrible. 


But we were most of all struck with the following strange account of 
a man shot with the rifle at such a distance, that there is every probabi- 
lity, with the vast space there exists between mountains for sound to lose 
itself{—the wave propagating itself downwards as well as upwards and 
forwards—a thing that cannot take place on a flat surface or level 
country, that he never heard the discharge of the gun that slew him— 
was, in fact, killed without knowing it : 


“Do you see yonder green knoll?”’ said Neuner, pointing to a rock rising out 
of the valley, and behind which a path seemed to lead from the lower pastur- 
ages. “ Well, just on that spot a poacher was shot.” 

“ Who shot him?” I asked. 

“One of the under-foresters. The fellow was a noted poacher, and had 
already fired several times at the keepers. He was the most desperate in the 
whole country, and being well known as such they had often tried to get hold 
of him, and bring him in dead or alive. The young forester was quite alone, 
and standing just about where we are now, when he saw him from afar coming 
up the path ; so he sat down and waited for him. He knew the path would 
lead him to yonder hillock, and presently sure enough he saw his head appear, 
and then his shoulders, and then the whole fellow. He was aiming at him all 
the while, but it was not until the man had reached the top of the rock, and 
stood before him at his full height, that he fired. The ball hit him in the centre 
of his chest. It was rather strange, but when struck the poacher pulled open 
his shirt as if surprised, looked at the shot-wound, and then falling forwards on 


his face, dropped down dead.” 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. VIIL—Epwarp QUILLINAN. 


EpWarp QUILLINAN is a name not much known out of literary circles. 
Even within them, it is not a name known and read of all men. The 
son-in-law of Sir Egerton Brydges, and afterwards of Wordsworth—the 
assailant of Mr. Savage for», in retaliation of the Southey and Porson 
dialogue—the occasional contributor to quarterly and monthly periodi- 
cals—and the accomplished Portuguese scholar—ali this Mr. Quillinan 
was known to be, and this was about all. Nor has his biographer, in 
the sketch prefixed to the present edition of his Poems,* added much to 
this sum total of knowledge. Mr. Johnston has been cautiously mind- 
ful of his friend’s opinion, that there is on the part of candid biographers 
a danger that they may tell the public more than the public have a right 
to know. The memoir, however, so far as it goes, is interesting and in 
good taste—so much so, that it stimulates the reader’s appetite to grow 
by what it feeds on. 

Wordsworth, avowedly slow to admire, and, as Mr. Johnston says, 
*‘ by no means forward to express approbation even when he felt it,” and 
“scarcely condescending to the language of mere compliment,” many 
years ago affirmed his conviction that Mr. Quillinan had it in his power 
to attain a permanent place among the poets of England; that his 
thoughts, feelings, knowledge, and judgment in style, and skill in metre, 
entitled him to it; and that if he had not then (1827) succeeded in 
gaining it, the cause apparently lay in the choice of subjects. We fear 
that the ensuing quarter of a century closed without the success in 
question being realised. Feeling, contemplative ease, and what himself 
somewhere calls the “bland pressure of judicious thought, and chaste 
constraint of language,” mark Mr. Quillinan’s verse; but we nowhere 
recognise, positively (as Wordsworth hoped) or potentially — (as Words- 
worth asserted), the hand of the Maker—the poietes, whose poiesis 





* Poems by Edward Quillinan. With a Memoir by Wm. Johnston. Moxon. 
1853. 

The Lusiad of Luis de Camoens. Books I. to V. Translated by Edward 
Quillinan. With Notes by John Adamson. Moxon. 1853. 

t Wordsworth’s criticism, however encouraging to the subject of it, was, we 
should suppose, infinitely less flattering than that of the aspirant’s first father-in- 
law was likely to be, if we may judge from extant specimens. Mr. Gillies, for 
instance, however valuable to literature as a translator and magazine sketcher, is 
nowhere, to our knowledge, accepted as an original bard. Yet to this gentleman’s 
quite forgotten effusions in verse could Sir Egerton Brydges apply (and doubtless 
with entire sincerity) such panegyric as the following, in letters addressed to the 
amiable verse-maker: “It is perfect inspiration! I1t is as far superior to any 
the best composition of any living gan This was in 1813], as Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Spenser are to the de All the compositions of other 
living poets will appear comparatively as nothing to me. If I could attend to 
any minor delight in the delirium of pleasure which this fragment gives me,” 
&c., &c. And again: “ You have fixed yourself on my mind, beyond all compe- 
tition, the greatest genius of the age Do not accuse me of fulsome com- 

liment. I am incapable of saying what I do not think.” This “Curiosity of 

iterature” is to be found in R. P. Gillies’ “ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran,” vol. ii. 
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guarantees a permanent place among the poets of England. His brightest 
passages shine with a reflected light from Rydal’s bright particular star 
—for Wordsworth had been, from his youth upwards, and under cireum- 
stances ill adapted to foster any such predilection, the venerated object of 
his poetical studies and musing sympathies. 

Mr. Quillinan was a soldier by profession, but literature was his life- 
long pursuit. He was born at Oporto in 1791, of Irish parents, from 
whom he was parted in his seventh year, in order to receive an English 
school education. At fourteen he returned to Oporto; but everything 
was changed—his mother dead—his father married again—and the 
counting-house to which he was introduced so heastily sickened him 

“for my passion,” he says “‘ was for books very unlike ledgers”), that he 
speedily left for England, settled awhile in London, and in 1808 pur- 
chased a cornetcy in the “ Heavy Dragoons.” With some brother 
officers he engaged in certain satirical brochure writing, which ‘* brought 
him in” a dividend of three duels at once. The latter part of the Penin- 
sular campaign he passed with his regiment in Spain. After the peace, 
he published a poem called “The Sacrifice of Isabel” (1816), which he 
described as an endeavour to portray with energy and simplicity, natural 
feelings in trying situations. It was dedicated to Sir Egerton Brydges, 
whose daughter, Jemima, he married in the following year. In 182], 
being quartered at Penrith, he went over to Rydal with a letter of intro- 
duction to Wordsworth ; but, Mr. Johnston tells us, “ singularly enough, * 
as Mr. Quillinan approached Rydal Mount he became ashamed of pre- 
senting himself with a letter which he was aware spoke of him in rather 
flattering terms, and he rode back again to Penrith with the specific ob- 
ject of his journey unaccomplished.” He soon, however, retraced his 
steps, and made a friend for life. About the same time he quitted the 
army, and took a cottage on the banks of the Rotha—a stream whose 
name he gave to his second daughter, just as Coleridge gave that of the 
Derwent to his second son. He lost his wife in the following year, and 
went abroad in bitter anguish, “ endeavouring to dissipate by change of 
scene the burden of sorrow which it had pleased Heaven to lay upon 
him.” It is, perhaps, to the “shock and passion of grief” by which his 
spirit was then rent, and afterwards again when bereaved of his second 


'-) 
wife (Dora Wordsworth), that we owe the most impressive and affecting 


* Not absolutely without precedent, however. Twice seven years before this 
date, a far more profound and impassioned admirer of William Wordsworth 
undertook on two occasions a long journey expressly for the purpose of paying 
his respects to that great poet; and on each occasion he tells us, “ I came as far as 
the little rustic inn at Church Coniston—and on neither occasion could I summon 
confidence enough to present myself before him. ..... I was not deficient [he 
adds] in a reasonable self-confidence towards the world generally. But the very 
image of Wordsworth, as I prefigured it to my own planet-struck eye, crushed 
my faculties as before Elijah or St. Paul...... Once I absolutely went forward 
to the very gorge of Hammerscar,” within sight of the poet’s cottage, and, 
“catching one hasty glimpse of this loveliest of landscapes, I retreated like a 
guilty thing, for fear I might be surprised by Wordsworth, and then returned 
faint-heartedly to Coniston, and so to Oxford, re infecté. ..... And thus far, 
from mere excess of nervous distrust in my own powers for sustaining a 
conversation with Wordsworth, I had, for nearly five years, shrunk from a 
meeting for which, beyond all things under heaven, I longed.” —Lake Reminiscences : 
by the English Opium-eater. 
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of Mr. Quillinan’s verses. His lines, beginning “ Madness, if thou wilt 
let me dwell with thee,” exhale the hot fierce breath of despair itself. 
Society at Berne moved him to exclaim— 


It is a melancholy art 

To take the theme the ey impart 
With a complacent smile : 

They little think the secret heart 
Is aching all the while. 


The sight of her favourite field-flowers, or of a “soft blue eye,” wrung 
from him a wail that faintly echoes that of him who dwelt alone upon 
Helvellyn’s side, and made his moan for the pretty Barbara. Wherever 
the bereaved man wandered, there uprose some symbol to associate his 
thoughts with the quiet churchyard of Grasmere—some torturing 
memory to deepen the affliction of those 


Who, with a vain compunction, burn 
To expiate faults that grieved 

A breast they never more can pain, 

A heart they cannot please again— 
The living, the bereaved. 


O vain complaint of selfishness ! 
Weak wish to paralyse distress ! 
The tear, the pang, the groan, 
Are justly mine, who once possess’d, 
Yet sometimes pain’d, the fondest breast 
Where love was ever known. 


Returning to England, he resided either with his late wife’s relatives in 


Kent, or at his own house in town—with occasional visits to the Words- 
worths and other friends. Twice he subsequently visited Portugal. In 
1841, “the long attachment between him and Dora Wordsworth, which 
first sprang out of the root of grief, was crowned by their marriage.” 
They passed two happy summers at ‘“ The Island” in Windermere (/ené 
them by their friend Mr. Curwen, more suo—whence Wordsworth’s 
name for the place, Borrow-me-an Island), enjoying the company of 
Professor Wilson* and other choice spirits. With the next year came 
anxieties about Mrs. Quillinan’s health, and, a voyage to the south of 
Europe being recommended, they both undertook a tour in Spain and 
Portugal—an account of which the invalid lady published in 1846.+ 
The ensuing summer was her last. ‘It would be an improper dis- 
closure of domestic privacy,” Mr. Johnston observes, “to quote the 
letters written by her husband during that time of misery: let it suffice 
to say that nowhere, either in works of fiction or records of actual life, 
has the writer of this memoir ever seen letters more distinctly marked by 
manly sense, combined with almost feminine tenderness.” The “Suspiria,” 





* With whom Mr. Quillinan’s friendship began, we believe, in a literary feud, 
tending in rise and progress to the same character as that of Moore and Jeffrey. 

t In Tait's Magazine for that year, Mr. Quillinan published a minute descrip- 
tion of “ The Foz,” or marine suburb of Oporto, under the title of “'The Belle” 
—of the incidents in which sketch “there are probably few,” he says, “ which 
are not true,” though characters and events are intermingled and transposed, to 
avoid offensive personality. It “is neither a novel nor a romance, and he 
thought it proper to add, “ least of all a satire.” 
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and other poems in this collection, testify to the mourner’s sacred 
sorrow. Thus: 


Oh for a glance into the world above! 
Enfranchised trembler, thou art surely there! 
Not mine the gloom fanatic to despair 

Of grace for thee: but, reft of thy pure love, 
So dread a conflict in my soul I prove, 

So lost I feel in solitary care, 

So frail, forlorn, and worthless, that I dare 
Aspire to no such height, unless the dove 

Of peace, descending, teach my hope to soar. 
Fond heart! thy wounds were heal’d, thy sins forgiven ; 
I saw thee die; I know that thou art blest. 
Thou, dying sufferer, wert wing’d for heaven ; 
And when thy spirit mounted to its rest 

Mv guardian angel fled, to come no more. 


“Two graves in Grasmere Vale, yew-shaded both, his all of life, if life 
be love, comprised ;” and to a space remaining for himself between them, 
the sorrower’s thoughts were now habitually directed. He continued to 
live with his daughters in the same cottage, Loughrigg Holme. “ He 
walked about more than ever with Mr. Wordsworth. ‘They had now 
a new sympathy, but a sad one. It pointed to a grave in Grasmere 
churchyard.” Yet a little while, and the elder poet* was carried to the 
same peaceful God’s-acre. Nor was the end of the other far off. Mr. 
Quillinan died in the following year (1851)—talking of literature, his 
ruling passion, in the Gelitien of approaching dissolution ; and even 
after he had ceased to recognise his children, one hour before he died, 
endeavouring, pen and ink in hand, to pursue his translation of the 
“ History of Portugal,” that it might “be of use” to the daughters who 
stood by his bedside, though he knew them not. On the 12th of July, 
1851, the ereen sods of Grasmere churchyard covered another shrouded 
dondoon, there to sleep beside the darlings of his heart, beneath the 
shadow of the yew-trees near at hand, and the everlas sting hills not afar 
off. Restless hath been the greed, within the last few years, of that 
Churchyard among the Mountains. 

Mr. Quillinan was by education and profession a Roman Catholic, 


* Ina sed to Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, Mr. Quillinan thus announces the decease 
of William Wordsworth: ‘ W e had “known for two or three days at least that 
there was no hope; but we were led to believe that the end was not yet. At 
twelve o’clock this day [ April 23—said to be Shakspeare’s birthday and death- 
day too], however, he passed away, very, very quietly. Mrs. Wordsworth is 
quite resigned. There is always some sweetening of the bitterest cup; it was 
expected that he would linger perhaps for some “weeks, and that his sufferings 
would be extreme; but the mercy of God has shortened the agony, and we fondly 
hope that he did not suffer much pain—that he had not reached that stage 
of suffering which the medical men apprehended. Last night I was with him for 
about half an hour up to ten o’clock; he lay quite still and never spoke, except 
to call for water, which he often did.‘ Drink, drink,’ was all he said. William 
(his younger son) sat up with him till past tive o’clock, and was then relieved by 
John (his elder son), who had only returned from Brigham (his parish) at nine 
last evening. He remained to the last in the same quiet state, never moving; 
yet as this had been the case so long, and he had always. been most unwilling to 
move, or to have his position altered, it was by no means supposed that the last 
hour was so near. He is gone! You know well the distress at Rydal Mount.” 
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but he practically conformed to the Church of England. In politics 
he was Conservative. As a man, he was generally respected and beloved. 
One of his friends, who affirms his belief that “a more noble, generous, 
and high-minded creature never breathed,” remarks that ‘‘ probably his 
failing was an excitability and restlessness which indicated that Irish 
blood was in his veins.” This excitability carried him in 1819 to Edin- 
burgh, to retort gravely upon the banter of his Bluckwood critic ; and 
to the same spirit we may trace his caricature of Mr. Landor’s Porson 
and Southey, in 1842.* As the ‘son-in-law of the calumniated poet,” 
he felt called on to resent, with no slight “ appearance of contempt,” the 
“odious misapplication” of the author of Gebir's powers in “ his gross 
attack on Wordsworth.” With such a temperament, it was happy for 
Mr. Quillinan that his poetical sympathies were with the Wordsworth 
school, rather than with Byron and other Kraftmdnner. He never 
attained the sublime repose which consecrates the philosophy of his great 
exemplar, but unquestionably that philosophy must have had a profound 
and soothing influence of restraint upon his inner life, as well as upon 
his verses. How carefully he modelled his manner upon that of Words- 
worth—unless, indeed, the imitation was an unconscious habit—may be 
seen in his lines, “ Wild Flowers of Westmoreland,” ‘“ The Birch of 
Silver How,” some of the sonnets, &c. The following illustrates his 
more independent manner : 


To Miss . 


Thou wert to me a mystery of not unpleasing dread ; 

Thou art to me a history that I have quickly read! 

There is a spell upon thee which I would not read aloud 

To any but thy secret ear within an arbour’s shroud. 

For though it might be quickly said, thy cheek would change its hue 
If *twere exprest by more tian one, or heard by more than two. 

It is not guilt, it is not shame; though leading oft to both 

In breasts where sensibility is prodigal of growth. 


“Thou art not happy, thongh thy smile would fain the truth deny ; 
1 know too much of sorrow’s guile to trust a laughing eye : 

Thine is a genuine woman’s heart; all woman to the core ; 
Beware ; be warn’d before we part! for we shall meet no more. - 
(Though not perchance without a sigh shall memory oft retrace 
That fine pale air of intellect and melancholy grace.) 

Farewell, forget me if thou wilt. while pleasures round thee bloom, 
Remember me when thou art left in solitude and gloom. 





By way of relief to this minor key, we quote 


From an ALBuM. 
Lady, are you dark or fair, 
Owner of this pretty book ? 
What's the colour of your hair? 
Are you blithe and debonnaire, 
Or demure of look ? 





-- ee — — 





* Mr. Landor’s only reply seems to have been a pun on his adversary’s Quill- 
inanities,—not an original one, however, for Quill-inane was a bit of spelling and 
sarcasm of thirty years’ standing, with the genesis of which, the lieutenant of 
‘dragoons had himself made Mr. Landor acquainted at the time. See “ Memoir,” 
p. xxxiii. 








Edward Quillinan. 


If your eyes are black as sloes, 
And your locks of ebon hue ; 
O’er your cheeks if nature throws 
a enough of rose, 

Why, I think you'll do. 


If with pretty mouth you sing, 
Void of all extravaganza, 

Tender melodies that bring 

Hearts around you fluttering, 
You are worth a stanza. 


If you be in soul a child 
Lively as a meteor, 

Yet with a discretion mild, 

Tempering the spirit wild, 
You're a charming creature. 

Nearly all the poets have sung of a Margaret (and in this they have 
all done well, though they have not all sung well)—here is Mr. Quillinan’s 
contribution 

In tHe Acbum or MarGaret 

Both meanings of La Marguerite, 
The daisy or the pearl, 

For once in perfect concord meet, 
And suit the very girl! 





Some prophet surely gave that name 
At the baptismal hour 

Of one who sparkles like a gem, 
Though modest as the flower.* 


We conclude our quotations with a fragment descriptive of Words- 
worth, from some lines on the visit of Queen Adelaide to the aged 
bard : 

Him, the High Druid of the oak-clad fells 

And aqueous vales of our romantic North, 

The breasts of thousands, yea of millions, own 
To be the Seer, whose power hath o’er them most 
A sway like that of conscience ... . 

He, in his sunny childhood, sported wild 
Among the wild flowers and the pensile ferns 
That fringe the craggy banks of waterfalls, 

Whose pools were arched, with irises enwoven 

Of spray and sunbeams: these into his mind 

Pass’d, and were blent with fancies of his own ; 

Aud in that interfusion of bright hues 

His soul grew up and brighten’d. On the peaks 

Of mighty hills he learnt the mysteries 

That float ’twixt heaven and earth. The strenuous key 
Of cloud-born torrents harmonised his verse 


* If ever we execute our project of an Anthology of what the poets (“ blessings 
be with them, and eternal praise !”) have said of the names of ladies (on whom 
be the same benediction invoked), in some six or eight volumes octavo, La Mar- 

uerite bids fair to monopolise one volume to herself. Nor shall we grudge it. 

feanwhile, we wish certain other names of significant sweetness had a richer 
literature of their own. Florence, for example—a name which (at least we have 
met with One to warrant the belief) might inspire stanzas fit to draw three souls 
out of one weaver. It might make, whom the gods have not made, poetical. But 
how unpardonable ever to bestow it on a creature with a beard! 
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To strength and sweetness: but the voice that brake 
The cedars upon Lebanon—none else— 

Taught him to rend more stubborn stocks than they, 
The obdurate hearts of men. 


It is right to add, that the few extracts we have given afford but a 
narrow glimpse of the merit of a volume of agen which every Lake 
Schoolman (conventionally, however i y, speaking) will wish to 
put on his shelf. 

We have just grace enough left to confess that our knowledge of the 
Portuguese language is simply nil; and therefore our incompetency to 
‘tackle’ Mr. Quillinan’s translation of the “ Lusiad” stands out in 
hideous distinctness. The ergo may be called a non sequitur, accordin 
to the practice and precedents of the Art of Criticism ; but let that pass. 
Shortly before his death, Mr. Quillinan was spoken of in the Quarterly 
Review as “ probably the first Portuguese scholar in the kingdom.” In 
undertaking a translation of Camoens, he engaged in a labour of love, 
uncheered by any confident hope of popularising a minstrel whom 
foreigners are content to admire at a distance, and whom translators have 
commonly found it difficult to acclimatise as an exotic—as M. de Souza* 
and others learnt to their cost. Camoens is, as Sismondi says, the sole 
poet of Portugal, whose celebrity has extended beyond the Peninsula, 
and who had the honour of writing the earliest epic in any of the 
modern tongues ;f yet people are wont to accept the celebrity as a tra- 
dition, finding it less convenient in such cases to prove all things than to 
hold fast that which is, by courtesy, good. So Camoens, like the hero 
of the drinking-song, is < eames as a “good fellow,” whose goodness 
“nobody can deny”—under penalty of reading his epic. In translations 
of such a kind, therefore, 


*Tis not for mortals to command success : 


but Mr. Quillinan has done more-—deserved it. If spirit, elegance, and 
finish,t can render the “‘Lusiad” acceptable to an English public, his 


* “Called upon Madame de Souza, and saw her husband’s Camoens. This book 
has cost him near 4000/., and he has never sold a copy.”— Diary of Thomas Moore, 
1820. (Memoirs, vol. iii., p..105.) This is “ the splendid edition” described by Sis- 
mondi. By poet Phillips’s philosophy in the “Splendid Shilling,” M. de Souza 
was a happy man, as refainer extraordinary. 

t Neither Ariosto nor his fellow-romancers aspired to the character of epic 
writers. Nor did Tasso publish his “Jerusalem Delivered” until the year after 
the death of Camoens. Trissino had essayed an epic on the liberation of Italy 
from the Gauls, but broke down. 

t A rough line here and there remains to show that he had not, as his editor, 
Mr. Adamson, remarks, “given his last supervision to the versification.” For 
instance, not at allin Mr. Quillinan’s style is the second line in the couplet: 


Until his rabid fangs enfix his throat, 
And down at last tumbles the exhausted brute. 


Or the scansion of the third line following: 


The startled mother, feigning then to sue 

On my behalf, address’d her. ‘The divine 
Enchantress said, as half compliant, 

“* How shall a Nereid learn to love a giant ?” 


C. iii., st. 47. 


C, v., st. 53. 
But such instances are too rare not to be remarkable. 
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version ought to be in request. It comprises the first five books, which 
include the most admired sections of the epic,—viz., the story of Ignez 
de Castro, she who ‘ 





with eyes whose beauty charm’d the air, 
Meek as a lamb devoted from the fold, 

Gazed on her parent frantic with the woe, 
And unresisting took the fatal blow ; 


and also the vision at the Cape of Good Hope, which, in the vigorous 
interpretation of Mr. Quillinan, shows quite another front from the com- 
paratively dull presentment of William Julius Mickle. Fain would we 
quote the vision entire ; but ’tis not for mortals to command space any 
more than success, and therefore be it our consolation (pace tanti editor) 
to deserve it. 








CAMP SONG. 


Supposed to be sung by a refugee Pole, captain of Kosciusko’s Chasseurs, at a wine-house 
: in Dalmatia, 1830. } 








I’m a Pole, and dare to own it; Like a crimson cloud we spread us 
One of Krasinsky’s old Red Lancers, O’er the crumbling breach, loud roaring, 
When he led through flame and thunder When in streams, as from a crater, 
Ten stont troops of coal-black prancers. Lurid lava fire was pouring. 
Bogs Toboi!* Herr Krasinsky, Our dark path was lit by lightning 
Carajo ! my Hetman dear ; From the smoke-eloud leaping, flashing, 
Bravest heart that bled for Poland— When the glowing globes of iron 
Heart that never felt a fear. Through the burning roofs went crashing. 
Corpo Bacco! how we battled, And the dim and dusky vapour, 
Camped and marched the wide world over. |  Breathed as hot as hell's red prison, 
sawehe / I’m like the Calmuc, | And a shriek of thousands joining, 
In my own land but a rover. From the pillaged city’s risen. 
We were there by Varshow’sf city, Now for burst of whirlwind charging, 
At the harvest of the plain, And the war-drum’s stormy rattle, 
When the Russian blood—Sapisti /— Now for shrill voice of the bugle 
Fell warm and fast as the summer rain. Heard above the eddying battle; 
When Tobolska fed the bonfire, The deep tramp of men united, 
Hot and flaming, such a roaster (laughs), | Dreadful as the earthquake’s tread, 
We were there with lance and sabre, | And the rumble of the cannon, 
And a pistol ut each holster. Muffled by down-trodden dead. 
Sacrament ! old Platoff’s Cossacks, Crishto! how the spearman’s pennon 
Shouting slaves,t who cared for no land, | In the frost air floats and dances ; 
How we clove them to the navel, Were the white sky now to fall in, 
When we thought on bleeding Poland. We could hold it on our lances. 
When proud Rheinow’s stoutest ramparts | Now to horse my fellow-troopers, 
Flew to heaven in fiery shivers, Leave your drinking, shouting, singing; 
We rushed up, though shell and bullet Hark! the well-known sound that calls us, 
Were sweeping down in red-hot rivers. Blade against steel stirrup ringing. wT 
Ie . . 





* A Slavonic salutation. These oaths are of all languages, picked up by the mercenary in 
different countries. 
+ #.e. at Moscow, under Napoleon. 
+ The Cossack “ Hourra !” was their well-known war-cry. 
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NEWS FROM EGYPT.* 


Ir would be a difficult task, without a file of the Atheneum, to enume- 
rate all the books that have appeared, during the last few years, about 
Egypt. The cry is, still they come; and, though differing greatly in 
manner and style, some instruction may be derived from even the most 
trifling details of Fellah life. Lepsius and ‘our fat contributor to 
Punch,” though envisaginy (to use a Gallicism) their subject from very 
different sides, have both added to our store of information. Authors, 
fast and slow, have said their say about Egypt: hardly an Englishman, 
who has any pretensions to the character of a travelled man, but has 
climbed to the summit of the Great Pyramid, honourable exception being 
made, however, of a majority of the aforesaid authors, who have made 
their travels, at the most, “‘ autour de leurs chambres.” 

The work we have now under consideration, can hardly be ranked 
under any of the present literary categories. It is not fast, and at the 
same time is far from being slow; it progresses at a sort of ambling 
canter, peculiar to those horses warranted for ladies’ riding. The au- 
thor of course had no idea that his letters would ever be made public, 
and so on, according to the formula expressly made and provided. The 
correspondence appears, however, to be bond fide the production of a 
young man, whose parents sent him out to see the world, with plenty 
of money, and doubtlessly with much good advice. His intention was 
to study from nature, ot some bias led him to Egypt. No new dis- 
coveries need, therefore, be expected from him: he travelled the camel 
and dromedary beaten track of his predecessors, and, consequently, met 
with but very few incidents or accidents. His life was essentially that 
of an artist who travels partly for pleasure, partly for profit, and we 
need not wonder that he regards most matters “en couleur de rose.” 
The result of his tour, however, has been a remarkably pleasant and 
chatty little book, extracts from which we have fancied, will greatly 
amuse our readers. 

After stating that our artist-author started on his travels from Mar- 
seilles by the English mail steamer, we will allow him to tell his plain 
unvarnished tale in the first person : 


Cairo, March 30. 
Four days ago I arrived in this fabulous city of the “ Thousand and 


One Nights.” Everything seems to go on most swimmingly with me, 
for I have been enabled to hire a whole two-storied house; for it is 
most unpractical to take one or two rooms, as a whole house is propor- 
tionably cheaper and more advantageous for me. The expense of living 
in an hotel here is ten francs a day; my house costs me thirty-two franes 
per month ; but I must also have an interpreter and a servant, who will 
cost me fifty francs per month. 

On the eighth day after leaving Malta, the flat Egyptian coast rose in 
sight, and the pilots soon came on board, whose little boats, riding over 
the blue waves, which possessed a remarkable purity and _ brilliance, 
afforded a most peculiar appearance in connexion with the ruddy hue of 











* Briefe aus 2gypten und Nubien, von Wilhelm Gentz. Williams and 
Norgate. 
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the sailor’s dress. The coast of Alexandria is perfectly flat and sandy, 
and is nothing but a desert. On one side may be seen hundreds of 
little windmills, between which several tribes of Fellahs have raised their 
mud huts ; on the other a huge promontory, at the end of which are the 
celebrated Fanal and the harems of Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha. 
When I reached my destination, I was left entirely to myself, The 
porters carried off my baggage, wanted to be paid thrice the proper 
amount beforehand, and made such a disturbance, that I was obliged to 
employ my stick. Besides this, I could not understand a single word. 
My traps were at length carried to the custom-house, where I eventuall 
succeeded in packing them on a donkey, and started for town, to look 
for an European hotel. 

Alexandria is internally narrow and dirty, like all Turkish towns, 
although from the harbour it presents an European appearance ; dirt, 
however, is very frequently allied to the picturesque, and so I do not 
complain about it. The heat is naturally intense, and at night the dew 
falls in such quantities, that your clothes would be wet through if you 
exposed yourself to it. I am obliged to dress myself warmly: I am 
forced to wear a thick fez or tarbusch, and must, besides, wrap myself 
in blankets, to protect myself from the sun. 

I only stopped a week in Alexandria. 1 made some drawings of the 
most characteristic objects in the town, and excursions without the walls, 
to view the more interesting remains of antiquity. I was principally 
struck, however, by the frightful wretchedness of the lower classes. I 
rode and walked a good deal through the villages round the town, and 
had many showers of stones and hundreds of dogs behind me ; but this 
was only the case in the worst tribes. I must speak in the most praise- 
worthy terms of the greater portion of the inhabitants: they are gentle, 
and pay great respect to Europeans; for instance, I drew for nearly two 
hours, in one of the subterranean catacombs, all by myself, without being 
disturbed in any way. In the neighbourhood of houses I was certainly 
surrounded by some two dozen children, but by giving the biggest 
among them a trifle, he will stop for hours by your side, and drive the 
others away. The villages inhabited by the soldiers, who are en- 
couraged to marry to check desertion, in the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andria, consist of square blocks of houses, which are built with some 
regularity. The houses themselves, however, are very low—hardly high 
enough for a man to stand upright in them. As they are built of mud, 
the village and the ground can scarcely be distinguished from each 
other. The whole house consists of only one room, in which man, wife, 
children, goats, poultry, and so on, lodge. On the roof the dung is 
piled up, to dry in the sun, and be afterwards used for rg. « The 
population, naturally, dwells in the street during the day, while the 
children run about naked: the males are at work or in town, and only 
sleep in the house : the women have to manage everything belonging to 
domestic arrangements. Here I found a good opportunity of studying 
the type of the women and children, as they cannot always be covered 
during their work. Few Europeans find their way into these dirty 
labyrinths, and, therefore, only make acquaintance with the least inte- 
resting portion of the mode of life. 

I came up to Cairo in a little steamer; and the passage-money was 
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enormous. We had to go through the canal which Mehemet Ali ‘com- 

in six months, by the aid of 60,000 workmen, half of whom were 
stated to have died, before reaching the Nile. The scene was very 
animated : we met numerous boats with female slaves from Abys- 


sinia, and so crowded with soldiers that they had not room to 
stir, but were to maintain the same position during the whole 


At Atfeh we went on board another steam-boat, and soon found 
ourselves on the river of rivers, the wide and glorious Nile. It was evening, 
the heavens were tinged with a most glorious hue, and I never remember 
to have enjoyed so thoroughly the cheerful and yet majestic silence of 
nature. ‘The Nile made a magical impression, with its broad expanse of 
water. The background, on either side, was equally magnificent: in 
the distance I saw a beautiful town, whose white minarets were gilded 
by the last rays of the sun, and formed a pleasant contrast with the lofty 

-trees that stood around them; on the other side a village rose, 
under the protection’ of some noble trees, which, with their gloomy 
aspect, furnished a double contrast to the still and golden mirror of the 
river; the white ibis, with its long wings, floated over the plain; 
herds were being driven down to the water’s edge to drink : besides this, 
a mass of Egyptian barks, with their high masts and booms, of a very 
peculiar form: all this formed a most enchanting picture. I was well 
repaid in finding the Nile even more beautiful than [ had imagined. The 
banks became still more exquisite as we advanced, but at length the 
go panorama was veiled by night. But my ideas were suddenly 
recalled to Germany and home; for a band of musicians came on board 
our vessel at starting, and played some exquisite melodies. The natives 
on land opened their mouths and eyes to their full extent ; the Arabs on 
the vessel remained silent; even our pacha (for we had one on board 
with his slaves) appeared quite delighted. The musicians were gipsies: 
perhaps they did not know that they had returned to their native land, 
> Egypt, whence, like the Jews, they had spread themselves over 

urope. 

About eight in the morning we came in sight of the desert, and a little 
while after, of emt vera the only one of the seven wonders which 
has outlived time, and will continue to do so. At length, about mid-day, 
Cairo lay before us, in a glorious panorama, with its tall minarets, 
crowned by the gigantic citadel on the hill and the mosque where the 
great Mehemet Ali lies buried. He was one of the worthies of the 
century; who can deny it, after seeing the wonderful works that have 
survived him, and admiring in them the intentions of a giant mind. 

At the custom-house two Germans received me, who immediately 
addressed me in the mother tongue. We are certainly a strange nation. 
Two years before, the first gatekeeper who spoke to me in Cadiz was a 
German. The first words I heard in the hotel at Alexandria were 
German. German music sounded over the waves of the Nile. 


Cairo, April 21. 

All differs here from our climate. The trees are already commencing 
to shed their leaves, but will be again covered within two or three weeks. 
There are a great number, of course, which are never leafless. Nature 
here delights in striking contrasts. On one side an absolute desert— 
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nothing but yellow sand ; and close to it the most luxuriant vegetation, 
enlivened by countless herds of cattle. The oxen and Dongola cows, 
buffaloes, donkeys, camels, goats, and sheep, are tied up in rows to graze 
in the meadows ; aud such a thing as mowing is unknown. What a 
ane of fertility! No wonder the Jews in the desert longed to be 

among the flesh-pots of Egypt. Now, indeed, there are enough of 
them here; but it cannot be noticed on them that they grow fat on 
Egypt’s abundance. Their quarter is a picture of misery, and their 
streets are so dirty and narrow that the sun’s rays cannot penetrate into 
them. On week days scarce a soul can be met there; but on the 
Sabbath the women may be seen glittering with gold and silver orna- 
ments in the filthy doorways or partially opened balconies. If you wish 
to have a look at the Jewish women you must shun no trouble; their 
manners have become quite Arabic, and not like those of the Mograbin. 
The Copt and Greek women also veil themselves in accordance with 
the usual custom, although their Christianity does not command them to 
do so. It is a difficult thing to get a sight of them. One Sunday 
morning I saw several well-dressed ladies pass my hotel, and, without 
knowing where they were going, I went after them, and followed them 
into a church in the suburbs. The women were all seated in galleries, 
with lattice-work in front, so that they could not be seen from below. 
Several of the females removed their veils, and I was enabled to see 
their curious costume and ornaments. The worship, though Christian, 
is nothing else than a species of idolatry; all is external pomp; the 
incense is overpowering’; and the pictures of the saints are continually 
kissed by the priests. Europeans, however, are treated with great dis- 
tinction here. When I entered a Coptic church the other morning a 
priest immediately brought me a chair, although all the faithful lay 
around me on the ground. These churches or chapels are, besides, very 
picturesque; the architecture is partly Byzantine, partly Arabic, and 
brilliantly ornamented with gold and pictures. The blue clouds of in- 
cense impart to the interior a certain magical character, and the persons 
worshipping afford, through their Arab costume, a perfect representation 
of the middle ages. Thus, assuredly, the Christians and Moors lived 
near each other in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; the architecture is 
the same, the costume the same, and even the form of worship bears much 
resemblance. I find, besides, many relics of the middle ages here. Thus, 
for instance, every horseman ial every carriage requires an outrider in 
passing through narrow streets. In the middle ages it was precisely the 
same in Germany. When the viceroy passes, all who are mounted or in 
carriages must descend ; the same was required in Wurtemburg up to 
the time of the last king. But I could go on repeating instances 
ad infinitum, which appear to have been borrowed from the East. 

I have sat at times from six to eight hours in the sun, drawing, and 
wrapped up in blankets. You may fancy what a vapour bath I enjoyed, 
and that, too, without standing up. It is pleasant enough to sketch in 
the streets ; it is cooler, but the géne from the mob is, on the other 
hand, very great. My servant must always stand behind me to keep off 
the donkeys, oxen, and men, who often are worse than the oxen ; still I 
have been several times upset, stool and all. This is, however, a mere 
trifle, if I can only keep my studies from injury. An artist attached to 
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Lepsius’ expedition had his portfolios stolen. All his inquiries were of 
no avail until he arrived in Nubia, when, lo! he found his sketches once 
again, acting as aprons for the women. He naturally had all the females 
in the village arrested by the authorities, in order that his property 
might be taken off them. 

I lately visited the interior of a large, splendid, and old Arabic house, 
which was once inhabited by a pacha, but has long been deserted. The 
dragoman of a Swiss architect accidentally discovered it, and it has been 
employed for some time as a studio by the artists at present residing 
here. This was, however, no sooner found out by the neighbours than 
they shut up the house, because they feared we might be able to see 
their women from the terrace ; we complained to the sheik of the dis- 
trict, who gave it against us, and would not allow us to complete the 
studies we had commenced. ‘This led to several disputes, until we took 
the matter before the higher authorities, and, through the intervention 
of the French Consul, the house was placed at our disposal, on condition 
that we had a key made, and always had a Tjanitschari to accompany us. 
The people have since conjectured that there must be something of great 
importance concealed in the house. ‘There was certainly something, 
though rather different from what they anticipated. In this manner 
artists are able to see much which escapes the notice of all other 
travellers. 

I live in my house all alone with my servant; it is so large that I 
could give room totwo whole families. As my first servant was taken ill, 
I slept in it by myself for a week. And this is something different from 
what it is at home, for there is not a single bolt or lock on the doors. A 
portion of the house is unroofed, so that the cool breezes of the night may 
find their way in. It looks towards the north, and, consequently, I have 
excellent light for painting, and my salon is always cool, and a place of 
refuge from the mid-day heat. I have a marble fountain and bath in the 
court-yard. As for furniture, I am not overburdened with it. A large 
divan, the chief article in Arabian houses, is the most important object ; 
besides this, I have a couple of chairs and tables, and a bed, nearly as hard 
as the floor, but that is healthy; then the water vessels,. large earthen 
vases, in which the Nile water is filtered; drinking-cups, coffee-machines, 
pipes, blankets, mats, and carpets, I have also been forced to buy. Living 
is, in itself, very reasonable, but the extra expenses are considerable. I 
live very moderately, eat only once in the day, after sunset, my meal con- 
sisting of a little rice, meat, and salad ; in the morning and afternoon I 
drink a cup of coffee, for the heat must be conquered by heat. An un- 
married European finds great difficulty in procuring a house to reside in ; 
it can only be obtained by bribing the sheik, and by purchasing a female 
slave as attendant, who, in some measure, represents the harem. In the 
real Turkish quarter, a person can only hire a house when he maintains a 
harem ; consequently, the Arabs are all compelled to marry. The neigh- 
bours have the right of demanding that a person should leave a house in 
which anything is done contrary to their ideas of morality. An unmar- 
ried man is a stumbling-block to them. The more wives a man possesses 
the higher his character stands as amoral man. Near my abode a house 
had stood in which it was suspected immoral practices were carried on ; the 
neighbours demolished the house from the foundation—a true Turkish 
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fashion—so that I was obliged to walk through the ruins daily, for no- 
body thought of removing them. It is remarkable how many traces of 
destruction and desolation may here be found. Houses are never repaired, 
but they prefer to let them tumble down. If the plague is in a village, 
all the inhabitants quit it, and build another village near it; so that in 
two hours I passed through three inhabited places and just as many in 
ruins. Graves and houses are close to one another ; the dead are often 
buried within a few steps ofthe door. Every Friday the people go to the 
cemeteries, take nian food for the whole day with them; lie down there, 
sleep and cry, eat and drink, talk and laugh, and then cry again, till 
sunset. How strange! The old Egyptians used to entwine wreaths of 
flowers round skeletons at their banquets. Their belief is, “ Rest is 
sweeter than work; sleep sweeter than watching ; death sweeter than 
life!’ How else could we explain their resting-places for the dead ? 
Their cemeteries are towns. On going out into the desert to visit 
the tombs of the Pharaohs and kalifs, you wander through great streets, in 
which the houses are monuments, and larger than our abodes; ever 
grave of a kalif, of the rich or great, has its cupola and a minaret. What 
a sorrowful sight is such a city of the dead! On the journey from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, I frequently saw a wretched village, the huts formed of 
mud and not higher than a man’s stature, and near them a magnificent 
building. I fancied I saw in it, at least, the mansion of the sheik; 
nothing of the sort; it was his grave ; his house was like the rest. 

I must not omit to mention my expedition to the Pyramids of Memphis. 
We started before sunset, eight in company. In Old Cairo we stopped 
awhile near the Nile, in order that our little caravan might be ferried 
over. The Nile boats have a peculiar form; the sails and booms are of 
a disproportionate size to the little vessel ; in consequence, when our 
eight donkeys were put on board there was scarce room for us. On 
the Nile we again enjoyed a glorious view: the sun rose and illumined 
the green luxuriant islands, and the steep banks of the opposite shore. The 
village of Gizeh, opposite Old Cairo, lies in a very picturesque position, 
and is surrounded by groves of huge palms. ‘The inhabitants of Gizeh 
are notorious for being wild and untameable ; they were partisans of the 
Mamelukes, whom Mehemet Ali butchered in the citadel. In the palm 
grove our caravan began to swell; a dozen boys and young men ran in- 
defatigably after our donkeys, though we drove them on as fast as they 
could go. To gain a few halfpence, these boys run for miles, and carry 
water vessels with them ; every rider among us had one behind him. Be- 
sides these, there was a whole heap of Bedouins to act as our ciceroni. 
From the commencement of our journey, we had the Pyramids constantly 
before us in the distance, but before we reached the desert, the landscape 
changed entirely, as the foreground was covered so luxuriantly and — 
with villages and palm-trees, and the fords and roads with countless herds 
of oxen, camels, buffaloes, goats, and sheep. ‘These are the plains so 
memorable in later history through the Battle of the Pyramids. At the 
present moment the celebrated French battle-painter, Colonel Langlois, 
is engaged in making studies of these plains, as he intends to paint a 
panorama of this battle. He is an extraordinarily energetic man, and has 
reaped a rich harvest in Egypt, for he has just returned from Nubia and 
Upper Egypt, where he has painted several panoramas of Philoé and the 
cataracts. 
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On arriving at the Sphynx we dismounted, let our donkeys recline in 
the shade of the Pyramids, and each went about his own business. [ 
wished to lose no time, though I had the whole day before me, so I sat 
down immediately, and made a sketch of the Sphynx, and two Pyramids 
near it. The boys who had followed us now separated, and attached 
themselves in bodies to each of us. I had six of them at my heels, who 
lay down very quietly for two or three hours, waiting till I had finished 
drawing. Through the visits of strangers they have learned a little of 
all languages; some of them could even carry on a conversation in Eng- 
lish, if required. While I was at work the sharpest ge sat in the 
middle, and spoke the foreign words to the others, who then repeated 


them. 
Cairo, June 1. 


For the last fortnight the well-known French artist, M. Bida, has been 
residing here, and studies in the same house with myself, if we can find a 
model. There is a considerable difficulty with the women here, and 
these difficulties can be only overcome by money. Thus we have had 
at least twenty women here, who always go away dissatisfied when it 
comes to paying, though we give them more than we used to the models 
in Paris. As they have no idea what we are doing, they think it is 
merely a whim on our part, for which a pacha would willingly give a louis- 
d’or. If we were only rich enough, we could command the services of 
nearly every woman in Cairo, Another unpleasantness arises in this way : 
you cannot see immediately, in consequence of the veiling, whether they 
are good or ill-looking, ied are often wofully deceived. 

The dance of the Egyptians is also one of the curiosities, which is 
most at variance with the customs of Europe. The Spanish fandango 
bears some resemblance to it in motive; but that which the coquettish 
Spaniard expresses by the graceful movements of the arms, the sensual 
and voluptuous Egyptian woman effects through the curious play of the 
muscles of the body. This sounds at the first moment very strange, but 
I will explain myself further. The exaggeration of this dance is the 
amusement of the naked black children of Nubia. You will find it 
earried to such an extent that the bust, head, and legs remain per- 
fectly quiet, and only that portion of the body comprised between the 
breast and the knees is affected by convulsive muscular movements, 
which can scarcely be credited without being witnessed. A few days 
ago a rich traveller visited me ; there were three girls at my house, 
whom I was engaged in painting, one of whom showed much inclination 
to dance. The gentleman produced some gold coins, and engaged her 
to favour us with a regular ballet. She was an Almée, that is, about 
the same as the Bayadéres are in India. The other girls accompanied 
the dance on the tharabuka, a species of drum beaten with the hands, 
and which is used by all the nations of Africa, even to the remotest 
= It produces a monotonous, but at times a wildly characteristic 
sound, 

The plague, which only too frequently chastises Egypt with its ravages, 
is certainly a disease which did not prevail at all, or very slightly, in pre- 
Christian ages. The Egyptian priests employed extraordinary measures 
of precaution to keep their land as free as possible from disease, aided as 
they were by the healthy climate; and among these embalming was of 
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the greatest importance. When Christianity, however, was introduced, 
this healthy custom was regarded as something pagan, and the priests 
pressed for its abolition with their accustomed fanaticism. Surely it is 
stated in the Bible: “ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
The celebrated anchorite Antonius is said to have been specially busy in 
doing away with the practice. The plague, however, appeared with the 
introduction of Christian interment ; the reason may be easily conceived, 
when we remember that, in the Nile settlements, it is impossible to di 
deeper than a few feet without arriving at water. The bodies could onl 
be slightly covered, and as they were exposed to the effect of the water, 
mephitic exhalations were necessarily developed which, if they did not 
absolutely produce the plague, still favoured this and other epidemics in a 
high degree. Thus, then, Christianity effected the abolition of a sanitary 
process, merely because it was pagan, and consequently rendered it 
easier, at least in Egypt, to be expedited to heaven. 

When I at times sat in cemeteries, engaged in drawing, my olfactory 
nerves were affected by such an odour of corruption that I at first fancied 
that the carcase of some camel or donkey must be in the neighbourhood. 
The smell, however, emanated from the graves, which cover the dead so 
scantily that hyenas and dogs, enticed by the odour, easily reach their 
prey and desecrate the abodes of the dead. The universal healthiness 
of Egypt must be severely affected by these pestiferous exhalations. 

The plague only appears in the season before the great heat, or before 
the month of June, and disappears both before the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer. Its ravages are terrible. I lately read a descrip- 
tion of the plague in the year 1200 (the worst, perhaps, that ever existed 
in the world), which was written by a savan of that day, the physician 
Abdallatif of Bagdad. At the same time he describes Egypt, and in 
such wise, that, on reading it, you may fancy it was only written twenty 
years before. The Mussulmans display a great affection for their sick 
and dead ; do not quit those attacked by the plague, but follow them to 
the grave, although they have death before their eyes and are certain to 
be infected. The Europeans shut themselves up entirely, and do not 
communicate with any Arabs ; consequently they are not attacked by 
the sickness: and many who reside here told me that they feared the 
cholera more than the ees. 

The expression of grief on any death occurring is very peculiar. I 
heard, a few days back, a young girl shrieking terribly opposite my 
house. I fancied she was being beaten ; but, as the cries did not cease, 
I went out to see what was the matter, and found that her mother had 
just died. The lamentation lasted three days, and all the women who 
visited the house joined in it. It is the same at the burial. In the 
Bible it frequently occurs that the Jews paid women to lament over their 
dead. Joy is expressed equally loudly. At marriages and processions 
the women utter a peculiarly shrill cry, as if they had whistles in their 
mouths. A few days back a wedding was celebrated opposite my house, 
the ceremonies lasting eight days. It was an extraordinary state of 
confusion ; all the surrounding houses were pressed into the service, 
especially the roofs, for there are not any court-yards. The cooking 
was managed in the cow-stall, which is‘ open at top, and a torch was 
fastened to the wall at night to serve as illumination. A camel brought 
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the culinary vessels, which were of colossal dimensions. The cook was 
ill ; he had large boils, like plague-spots, on his neck and uader his 
arm, and called to me whenever he saw me to come and cure him, 
because I was a Frank. The roofs are frightfully dirty they serve as 
sheep, goat, and fowl sheds ; besides this, the camel- ung (among the 
poorer classes) is dried on them. For instance, the chief employment of 
the young girl, of whose marriage I am going to tell you, was to knead 
cakes of this dung every morning from four to six, and throw them against 
the wall to dry ; and yet she was the daughter of the chief of the district ; 
she was quite a child, too—perhaps ten ory old. There are many 
persons here who betroth themselves to a child of three or four years of 
age, and then take them into their houses to break them in according to 
their own character: Men and women are quite separated during these 
festivals—eat, drink, and sing in different rooms. They are very 
moderate in their pleasures. In the first story of one house there was a 
hole, through which I could see into the women’s sitting-room ; the 
walls were not even whitewashed. Their whole delight consists in dress. 
Women, who had been working the whole day in filth, were dressed in 
silk and gold. The joys of the table must also be very moderate, for I 
saw two charming girls quarrelling about a crust of bread. Here I aiso 
had an opportunity to observe the dance which was performed by young, 
graceful, and pretty creatures. All the other women, who were seated 
on the ground, applauded and accompanied with castanets and thara- 
bukas the interesting movements of the little ones. 

The men amused themselves in another fashion. During three nights 
a number of cawasses, that is, little benches of palm branches, were 
placed in the street. The highway was their salon and court-yard, 
illuminated by several large variegated wooden lanterns. There they 
smoked, drank their coffee, and sang from time to time in chorus, “ Allah 
il Allah,” which was the mental portion of the feast. During a certain 
festival, every pious Mussulman must repeat the name of Allah 6000 times 
in succession. I have seen large mosques filled with these faithful chil- 
dren, who proved their religious feelings by their shouts, while the priests 
beat time. The priests are the same in every land; they teach the 
maidens here that they should not strive after temporal blessings, but 
have the reputation of transplanting the richest and handsomest into 
their own harems. 

Now I must tell you something about my domestic affairs. For a 
fortnight I was quite alone, without seeing a soul, except my Arabic 
samy who came every morning to give me lessons. I had plenty of 
eisure to draw sketches, reminiscences of things that had struck me. 
The samum raged without ; the windows and doors were closed as far as 
possible; I had stopped up every hole I could, and thus awaited the 
evening. At nightfall I heard strange sounds, like those made by bats. 
I was astonished at their boldness in forcing their way into my sitting- 
room, but could not get a sight of any of them. One sleepless night, 
however, I heard the noise close to my ears, and, as I was curious to 
form the acquaintance of my guests, I gently lighted a lucifer, and 
behold you! the whole roof was covered with lizards and salamanders. 
They escaped so quickly that I could not catch one of them. Since then 
I have often given chase, but have only captured one lizard, for the roof 
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is so high that I could not reach them with the longest stick; besides, it 
is full of holes, in which the lizards take refuge. Now I have become 
quite accustomed to them, and when they begin their noise, like the 
frogs at home on summer nights, I have plenty of society during my 
solitary evenings. 

Cairo, July 3. 

The East is the abode of caprice ; the fate of nations depends from 
the pleasure of their despots. At the present moment Egypt is governed 
by a modern Sardanapalus, who seeks to destroy what Mehemet Ali com- 

leted. When a boy he once addressed his grandfather in the following 
ashion : 

“ Tell me who your father was ?” 

“Why do you ask me that ?” 

The answer was, ‘‘ My father is a pacha—you, my father’s father, a 
pacha ; but your father, I am told, was a vagabond.” 

(It is well known that Mehemet Ali's father was a stone-cutter.) 

This interesting anecdote is very characteristic of the East. 

When Abbas mounted the throne, he visited all the schools which 
were founded by Mehemet. He said to himself, “ What is the use of 
this?” He took one-half the children and formed two regiments of his 
body-guard (boys of eleven to fifteen years), and the other half he carried 
into his harem. I saw these boy-regiments in his residence of Hassuan, 
Abbas Pacha, one day, hit on the idea of building a city in the desert. 
He straightway announced to the sheiks of the various districts of Cairo 
that he required so-and-so many thousand labourers. They sent nume- 
rous patrols of soldiers through the streets, and seized everybody young 
and active, who were sent to work in the desert. ‘Thus was the city of 
Hassuan founded. Abbas also gave all the pachas plots of ground, 
with the engagement that they should build palaces upon them. ‘The 
only buildings at present completed are the royal abode and harem, a 
hospital, and barracks for the boy-grenadiers. Hassuan makes a won- 
drous impression on a visitor. I was there a few days ago. On all 
sides there is positively nothing but desert. Not a single blade of grass ; 
the sun would wither any plant within half an hour. An allée has been 
planted from Cairo to Hassuan ; about one tree out of ten flourishes: it 
is a comical sight to see all these bare trunks, and they are large 
trees too. 

The newspapers state that Abbas Pacha has sent for French physicians. 
This is perfectly erroneous. Abbas is a declared enemy of everything 
that is French. He has dismissed all the French physicians in his ser- 
vice, even Clot Bey, who has acquired a name in later Egyptian history. 
The Germans have taken their place. The king’s physician in ordinary 
was a German, Brunner Bey; but, through illness, he sent in his resig- 
nation a few weeks back. In his stead, four other German physicians 
have been summoned, a professor from Kiel, two from Vienna, and one 
from Freyburg ; and they arrived a fortnight back. 

I have taken lessons in Arabic for two months. My teacher is Chalil 
Effendi, who, as he told me, also instructed Professor Lepsius during his 
stay here. He was very useful to me, as he furnished me with much 
information about the country, which it is so difficult to procure from 
other parties. The language is very difficult, and I shall not progress 
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much, I am afraid: but I am satisfied with acquiring the phrases neces- 

for carrying on conversation. A printing-press exists in Egypt 
o since 1826, and, consequently, the greater portion of the literature 
consists of MS.; even in the present day, thousands of them are completed. 

Egypt is a land in which, if you do not possess the gift of patience, 
you must acquire it. Opportunities are not wanting for it to be put to 
the proof. A thorough system of lying, interest, and deception pre- 
vails, and demoralisation in the highest degree. In Europe the shadow 
of justice, at least, still exists, but here there is not even a trace of it. 
To furnish an example, | will talk about the rogues. 

Bands of robbers form in the present day, as they did in ancient 
Egypt, an integral portion of the state organisation. Their sheiks 
are authorised by government, and only bind themselves not to steal 
anything belonging to the state, or, if they do, to restore it. One of the 

resent chiefs, a tall, thin fellow, with compressed lips, from which it is 
difficult to draw a syllable, owes his good fortune to the following cir- 
cumstance : 

When a robber joins the guild, he tries to prove his skill by some bold 
deed. This fellow entered Mehemet Ali’s palace by night, and, in spite 
of all the guards and eunuchs, found his way to the bedroom and took 
the prince’s rosary and dagger from the toilette-table; but, as Mehemet 
Ali was not asleep, and opened his eyes slightly, the rogue, who imme- 
diately noticed it, drew the dagger from the sheath, and held it hovering 
over the sleeper for a quarter of an hour, during which time he probably 
reflected whether he should commit the murder or not. Mehemet Ali 
pretended to be asleep ; the thief retired, and sent him the next day the 
rosary and dagger. ‘The minister of war pressed that the robber should 
be executed, but the pacha thought that such rare talent should be re- 
warded, and gave him a pension, and made him chief of the whole guild. 

If anything is stolen from you and you wish to recover it, you 
must apply to the chief, give him a proportionate reward, and you 
are sure of receiving it again. The government usually manages this ; 
but it is impossible to get hold of the thief. The booty is generally 
divided among the thieves, the chiefs, and the government employés. If 
you wish to make a tour, and secure yourself from attack, you can pro- 
cure a firman, which comes very expensive, as a portion of the money is 
taken by the government, and another by the guild; but then you are 
sure of being respected. The same custom was prevalent among the 
ancient Egyptians, and may be also found among the Spaniards. 


Cairo, October 1. 

The present month possesses especial importance among the Egyp- 
tians, as the feasts of the saints and the dead are celebrated in it, who 
play an important part here at all times. The people set up their tents 
over and among the graves. Dancers and jugglers entice the public ; 
musicians sing and play ; merchants spread their wares out; all eat and 
drink, and are merry ; the dervishes alone chasten themselves, as expia- 
tion for all, like the monks and saints in the Catholic Church. I re- 
mained several days at one of these feasts of death, had a good deal to 
draw, and, in order not to be annoyed by the dervishes, I called a sheik 
out of the centre of a large circle, and pressed a handful of copper coins 
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upon him. He kissed my hand in return repeatedly, and turned to all 
the bystanders with great pathos, and then iavoked Allah’s charity upon 
me. As he did this in a very harsh tone, I at first fancied that he had 

ised me for a Christian, and was forbidding them to look on my 
face, in order not to be exposed to the dangers of the lower regions ; 
but the bystanders all regarded me with the greatest reverence. Still I 
retired pretty quickly, as it did not appear to me quite safe, and I did not 
feel comfortable in being the cynosure of so many admiring eyes. 

At this time the people were fanaticised by the priests, and bands of 
boys were even paid to maltreat the infidels who showed themselves, 
Unpleasant scenes consequently occur annually. This year, as ill-luck 
would have it, my friend, M. Bida, was the victim. He was attacked by 
the mob, and though he took refuge in a barber’s shop, where the master 
did all in his power to protect him, he received some painful blows from 
nearly all the dervishes of the various sections. The next day the con- 
sul demanded satisfaction, but as the actors would have been difficult to 
pick out, they contented themselves by laying four of the chief men 
down before the barber’s shop, and doing a little more than tickle their 
feet with the bastinado. I have, till now, been saved from any such scenes, 
At the feasts of the dead, I several times boldly entered the tents of the 
great men, and sat down quietly to draw. The master would come, with 
much surprise, to see what I was about, but never spoke a word ; he fan- 
cied himself bound to protect me, for an Arab is under an obligation to 
defend even an enemy while beneath the shadow of his tent. 

When the great caravan set out for Mecca, I rode out into the desert 
to the first resting-place, stopped three days there, and drew and noticed 
as much as I could. On the road I saw a dreadful object. A man who 
had been attacked by the cholera lay in the middle of the track writhing 
like a worm. The spasms were very violent, and the poor fellow soon 
became perfectly blue. But everybody went quietly past him; the 
camels took care not to trample on him, but not a man had the humanity 
to lift him on one side. “ Allah is great and wills it so.” 


About this time, our author made his excursion up the Nile to the 
second cataract and the frontiers of Nubia. We do not find that he 
states anything particularly new about the trajet ; it is ever the same 
story of roguery on one hand and bullying on the other. We will, how- 
ever, make two or three short extracts : 

November 19. 

We spent a day and a night in Esneh. The day was required by the 
sailors to bake bread, and I employed it in visiting the town and the 
temple, which is in an excellent state of preservation. In the night, I 
designed a grand “ fantasia.” LEsneh is, namely, the place to which all 
the Almés of Egypt were banished about ten years ago, by order of 
Ibrahim Pacha, and the residence of these girls here has brought the 
place into considerable notoriety. Abbas Pacha has partially mitigated 
this exile ; but still there are a great number of Almés here, and every~ 
body who wishes to see the genuine ones, takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity Esneh affords. The most celebrated of all who are at present 
here is a former mistress of the present King of Egypt, and this lady, 
whose name was Kuschukhanim, was the queen of our nocturnal fantasia. 
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An hour after sunset, when the muezin had sounded from the minaret of 
the little mosque, we took ourselves to the divan, where everything was 
prepared for our reception. I and my companion took our places in the 
centre of the comfortable and soft divan. ‘The room was small, but the 
style of dancing requires little space. My dragoman, the captain of the 
vessel, and a few sailors, seated themselves on the ground; about ten 
male and female servants, black, brown, and yellow, soon entered, and 
offered us palm wine, almonds, and the nargileh, with much grace. A 
few old fellows with white beards next appeared, who commenced a 
rattling peal on their tharabukas, mandolines, and tamburines; and 
then several dancers entered the room and took seats by our side. When 
all was thus arranged, Kuschukhanim appeared, and was saluted by 
shouts of applause from her slaves. She possessed a tall and graceful 
figure, was a true picture of a Mcenad, and was dressed with exceed- 
ing taste. Small white flowers were wreathed in her black hair, and her 
tarbusch was of pure gold. She took her place among us, and the fan- 
tasia commenced. After several dancers of less talent had performed, 
the music struck into a Bacchantic rhythm ; our sultana arose, amid the 
shouts of her numerous attendants, who, at the same time, kindled 
plates of incense. The dance began, and was really executed with such 
energy, grace, and voluptuousness, as I had never witnessed before. 
During the dance a female slave repeatedly poured out for her mistress a 
beaker of wine, which she placed at her feet, and which was emptied 
without using the hands, with great cleverness and unbounded grace. 
The story of the ballet was as follows :—Inflamed with love for a beau- 
tiful youth, who was represented by another Almé, she begs him to give 
her all the valuables he wears. He gradually yields one chain after the 
other, until he has given away all his jewels and silken apparel, and then 
repentance follows. The fair one strives to console the youth. Expres- 
sions of sorrow and the most unbounded joy alternate, until the Almé, 
quite exhausted, threw herself at our feet, like a priestess of the Thyrsus 
brandishing god. 
Between Dandur and Corosko, in Nubia, Nov. 24. 

When I came back to the river-bank yesterday from a shooting ex- 
cursion, I found a slave-ship moored there, which had arrived from Sen- 
naar. The owner of the vessel took me for a Turk, and was confirmed 
in this belief, as my companion, from time to time, uttered a few Turkish 
words he had learned in Constantinople. I conversed with him as well as [ 
could in Arabic ; he told me that he had come from Khartum, where he had 
met the German expedition which left Cairo eight months before to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile. I expressed a wish to buy a few slaves ; he 
showed me all: they were mostly very young. Among the girls there were 
three of a race | was unacquainted with, but probably from the neighbour- 
hood of Abyssinia. One of them was remarkable for her extraordinary 
beauty. In colour she was almost black and without spots which are often 
found among the negroes ; her skin was soft as velvet, her features so noble, 
that not the slightest analogy with the negro formation could be traced. 
The form of the nose, on the contrary, almost revealed the Roman type, and 
the eyes flashed with a fire which never belongs to negro slaves. A man 
is ip a peculiar position vis-a-vis a slave-dealer, whose goods he pretends 
to desire to purchase, if he is introduced to a young and beautiful being, 
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for whom it would be very easy to feel intense affection, and sees her 
ordered to reveal all her charms. For instance, she has to open her 
mouth to show the beauty of her teeth, and make every possible move- 
ment with her arms and legs to prove that all the members can perform 
their functions. The negro women are perfectly indifferent during all 
these operations ; but not so the nobler races of the Abyssinians, Shan 
Gallas, and Barabras. 

If you purchase a slave, you have a right to keep her by you for three 
days, to study her qualities and defects, and she can be returned to the 
slave-dealer if any disagreeable faults are discovered. The slaves in the 
Mussulman lands enjoy, however, a far better lot than those in the Ame- 
rican Christian colonies. A very nice good-looking lad may be bought 
here for two to five pounds. As I was passing a little village in the 
neighbourhood of Philoé, all sorts of things were offered me to purchase 
—dates, fowls, lances, shields of hippopotamus hide, and among other 
things, a little girl about a year and a half old, whom the mother would 
have been glad to get rid of for five or six shillings. 

On the 21st of November we passed the first cataract. I sent off my 
last letter from Assuan (which cost me four shillings to Cairo), paid my 
respects to the governor, and begged him to use his influence that we 
might not be delayed. He immediately sent for the sheik of the cata- 
racts and ten pilots. When these men had assembled, they sat down on 
the bank with my captain and sailors, and began bargaining about the 
price for the passage. While they were thus employed, I had the neces- 
sary purchases made in the town, and went to see all that was worthy 
inspection in the neighbourhood. When I returned both parties were 
still haggling, but soon came to an agreement, so that we could set out 
at mid-day. As the wind blew sharply, and the inundations had onl 
partly settled, we passed safely through the breakers and whirlpools 
which were formed in the bed of the river by the granite rocks. The 
passage was the more interesting, as there was continual variety in the 
scenery, through the numerous islands, each more strangely shaped than 
the other. It took two hours before we reached the centre of the cataract, 
where Mehemet Ali was once shipwrecked, for his vessel shivered like 
glass on the rocks, and he was forced to save himself by swimming. We 
landed here to pass the night. When the pilots left the vessel, they 
threw themselves on the ground and returned thanks to Allah for our 
success. At daybreak the bank was very lively again : in less than two 
hours 200 men were assembled, half of them consisting of idlers, and the 
other half required to draw the vessel up the cataract. Immensely long 
and strong ropes were fastened to our bark, everything fragile was carried 
below, and each labourer had his post assigned him ; about ten kept the 
vessel in the right track with poles ; the others pulled at the ropes, and 
the sheik gave the order for commencing work by applying his whip to 
the naked backs of the negroes and Barabras. My companion, myself, 
and servant, stood on deck with whips of hippopotamus hide, to drive 
back the negroes who would rush on board and beg, after the passage 
was over. We passed the cataract safely, though with some difficulty, 
inan hour. The stream is tremendonsly strong: on one occasion the 
whole crew was obliged to rush to the bows, as the stern was begin- 
ning to settle in the waves. 
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Numerous fables have been invented about the cataracts ; for instance, 
that the noise of the waters may be heard several miles off. If Odysseus 
had passed them during his wanderings, he would not have found it 
necessary to fasten up the ears of his comrades to protect them from 
deafness. 

In the evening I had a truly Homeric feast prepared, as I purchased a 
sheep for the sailors, which they devoured in a manner worthy of the 
candh-anvalio’ hero and his gorging companions. 


Gustel Abdenhahn, Nov. 30. 
When I woke this morning and found the vessel advancing so rapidl 
in a dead calm, I stepped out of the cabin to discover the cause. All 
the people of the boat, with the exception of one maa and the pilot, were 
sitting in their Sunday gala on the forecastle, and smoking their pipes 
with great complacency, while the ship was towed by a dozen Barabras at 
a sharp trot, which was kept up by one of the sailors with his whip. I at 
first did not know what it all meant, but, on turning round and seeing the 
Turkish floating at the stxrn instead of the German one, I soon 
found out the trick the captain had been playing for the last two hours. 
He had, namely, sent the pilot and a sailor, dressed as Arnaouts, into 
the village, to press a dozen men, under the pretext that a pacha had an 
order to execute with all speed at Wadihalfa for the sultan. His plan 
had been fully successful. The poor fellows were forced to drag us from 
village to village without receiving a penny. As I could not allow this 
injustice, I ordered the Turkish flag to be immediately lowered, and mine 
hoisted. At first my people objected, as they were not at all desirous of 
taking on themselves the hard task of dragging the vessel along ; but as 
I threatened the captain that I would favour him with 200 blows on the 
soles at Wadihalfa, by teliing the circumstances to the governor, the 
German flag was in a moment flying again, and just as quickly the 
poor blacks disappeared, though without revenging themselves on the 
pretended Arnaouts—that is, by giving them a good thrashing—which I 
should have seen with a great deal of pleasure. 
Denderah, January Ist. 
During my stay in Thebes, I crawled about for three days in the sub- 
terranean passages, and discovered, among other curious tombs, those of 
@ painter, a sculptor, a potter, a gardener, a merchant, &c. On one 
occasion, the following adventure happened to me. After examining 
the chambers belonging to a grave, | came to a small opening, which 
led down to some depth in the rocks. The boy who carried my torch 
said that it would be very difficult to clamber down there; still, I forced 
him to do it, as I wished to see into what labyrinth it might lead. We, 
therefore, got down slowly, and pressed forward, without finding any end, 
as the passage often turned in another direction. The only inhabitants 
of this hole—vampires and bats—were terrified by the bright light, and 
flapped their wings above us; human skeletons and mummies sought our 
embrace, and still I did not like to give up my researches. Just as we 
came to a turning, the boy suddenly fell down before me with a sharp 
ery, while, at the same moment, I felt a jackal force its way between my 
legs, and hurry off with much howling. It would have been a poor joke 
had it been a cam, for the latter, when followed into its den, does not 
fail to commence the attack. 
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Constantinople, April 4th. 

In the last days of February, before quitting Egypt, I made an excur- 
sion through the Great Desert to the peninsula of Arabia Petra, in order 
for the last time to see the desert in all its various aspects. Already 
well acquainted with the desolate plains of Marocco and the deserts of 
Upper Nubia, broadcast with black granite blocks, I felt a desire to tra- 
verse the mirror-like plains which separate Asia from Africa. What 
labour and fatigue such a pilgrimage is accompanied by, I had been al- 
ready sufficiently taught in the tropical regions of Nubia; and still I con- 
sidered myself the most fortunate of men, when, seated on my dromedary, 
and under the escort of an Arab sheik from Sinai, and followed by my 
Egyptian servant, I hurried from the gates of Cairo towards the Desert. 

In order to make my journey rapidly, I had hired some light and 
quick-stepping dromedaries, and only taken sufficient provision, and one 
bag of water, just enough for drinking, but none to spare for cooking 
purposes. I had even left my tent in Cairo, for which I should have 
required an extra dromedary. I, therefore, had the starry sky for my 
covering, and found it a most excellent one ; for I was so tired at night, 
from the day’s journey, that I was only too happy at being able to rest 
on the ground. Riding on a dromedary is excessively fatiguing ; there 
is not a part of the body which does not feel the effect after a couple of 
days, and I therefore exchanged my dromedary for a quieter and slower 
moving camel during the last fewdays. On the first evening, when I set 
up my night’s encampment, and took my provision out of the bag, I saw 
my two Beduins sitting in a very melancholy posture, without uttering a 
word. Iasked them why they did not prepare their supper. “We have 
nothing to eat,” was their reply. This carelessness seemed to me inex- 
plicable, for, according to the contract, I had not to provide them sus- 
tenance, and had told them expressly, on starting, that I could give them 
nothing to eat, as I could only carry sufficient provision for myself and 
servant. At the first moment, and in my anger, | said to them that they 
could go without, on which they explained to me that they only had a 
little bag of meal with them, and the night was too dark for them to go 
in quest of dried camel-dung, to make a fire and bake bread. As I could 
not see the fellows starve, nothing was left me but to hand each of them 
a lump of dry bread, with which they were highly delighted. But if I 
had given them nothing, they would not have grumbled. On the next 
day | saw that they had spoken the truth. When I bivouacked at sun- 
set, they prepared their bread, by putting some water and meal in a 
cup, and letting the paste bake a little while on the camel-dung fire, like 
a pancake. 

On the second day I passed a castle, which Abbas Pacha built several 
years back, in the midst of a desert, in order to enjoy the quickening and 
fresh breezes here. In this neighbourhood several tribes of Beduins 
formerly camped ; but they have now all withdrawn from it, in order 
not to excite suspicions, if anything was stolen from the palace, that they 
were participators in the robbery. Attempts have also been made here to 
find springs by digging; but unfortunately to no purpose, as my sheik 
told me the devil had called out to the workmen from the holes that 
ow might as well go away again, for there was no water to be found 
there. 
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I have passed through the Red Sea, if not, like the Jews, dry footed, 
still sitting high and dry on my dromedary. This sea has a very beautiful, 
blue, phosphorescent hue, and is enclosed by majestic chains of moun- 
tains, which, when the sun sinks behind them, seem to float in an ocean 
of a fire. 

On the Arabian peninsula I followed, for some distance, the track on 
which Moses led the Jews into the promised land, and came to a foun- 
tain, of which the water is disgustingly salt. The Jews named it Marah, 
and although Moses sweetened the water by throwing a tree into it, the 
miracle has no effect at the present day, and I was forced to take a 
supply of this dirty, noisome, and bitter water with me, as my own was 
exhausted. This di ble taste is even noticed in tea, however much 
sugar you put in ; stil the vagabond population of the desert are con- 
tented with this water. In the previous summer the spring was nearly 
dried up : this was a great misfortune for the inhabitants of Suez, where 
the cts ol broke out in consequence of the drought, and three-fourths 
of the population were carried off by it, although hundreds of camels daily 
brought Nile water from Cairo. When I arrived in Suez, where I lived 
with the French consul, whose acquaintance I had formed at Cairo, I 
wished to refresh myself with a glass of really pure water, but found 
myself deceived in my illusions, for I was considered fortunate in having 
a little Nile water still left in my bags. I poured it into a glass, in 
which I saw, in a few seconds, innumerable worms developed. I had 
probably swallowed plenty of them previously, but from this time felt 
myself induced to filter the water through a pocket-handkerchief. After 
a journey of eight days, when the salt water began to decompose rapidly, 
I passed the line of telegraph to Suez, and bought a little Nile water ; 
but as I found worms in it of the size of a nut, I asked in joke whether 
it had been standing for years in the vessels. ‘Oh, no!” the reply was, 
“it is quite fresh, and is only two months old.” What nice refresh- 
ment for the inhabitants of the desert ! 

The desert does not afford any great satisfaction to those who wish to 
see fine landscapes, in our sense. Imagine a plain of sand, spreading 
like a sea, in which you must find your way through innumerable sun- 
bleached skeletons of camels. Their number was much greater than in 
Nubia, as the road of the Mecca caravan passes through it, and leaves 
countless victims behind. There is no want of vultures in search for prey. 
The hyenas and jackals retire to their dens by day, but they may be 
heard — through the night. Besides these, serpents, a large species 
of lizard, and rats, are the only denizens of these desolate plains. The 
serpents are very dangerous, and their bite is mortal. On camping for 
the night, a spot must be selected where the fewest holes can be seen. 
It is an enigma whence these animals procure nourishment in this 
immense desert. Once during the night I felt some animal craw! several 
times over = eae but I could not discover what it was, as 1 immediately 
drew my cloak over my head. 

Suez is a most pooulher town; situated in the middle of the desert, on 
the borders of the Red Sea, it possesses no wells, no fountains, no grass, 
no shrubs, no flowers, no trees, and, consequently, no gardens. At a 
distance of three miles, and on the opposite coast of Arabia, the first 
little dirty and saline spring is met with. 
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After wandering about for a fortnight, I returned to Cairo in good 
health and condition. 

A few days after my arrival, I accompanied my friend and companion, 
Von Wroublewsky, up the Nile to Bulak, where he took ship, in order 
to make a prosperous change, if possible, in a life enriched with adven- 
tures. Accused of having taken part in the revolutionary movements at 
Lemberg, he had found his way, with great difficulty, to Constantinople, 
and then went, in order not to be interné, with only one companion, on 
foot, and without any pecuniary resources, through Asia Minor to Cilicia, 
whence he sailed in fishing-boats to "the coast of Syria, and at length 
arrived in Egypt, supported through his wanderings by Turkish hospi- 
tality. He has been compelled, to my great regret, to quit our continent, 
as he has not been able to obtain permission to return home. 


We must now take our leave of our author and our readers, with cor- 
dial thanks to the first for the entertainment he has afforded ourselves, and 
begging the latter to bear with us a little longer, while we narrate a 
piquant adventure which befel Mr. Gentz, near Smyrna: 

Among the numerous things which especially strike every traveller in 
Smyrna, the beauty of the women occupies the first rank. It is a fact 
acknowledged by all, that Oriental female loveliness is at home there in 
the fullest perfection. I had the great good fortune, which few acquire 
in Turkey, of admiring it in a number of unveiled ladies. It was on a 
Friday, when I surmounted a hill without the town, to visit the remains of 
an old Genoese castle. I saw there, among the ruins and masses of rock, 
a quantity of women’s cloaks. I looked round, and, as I could not per- 
ceive a single man in the whole neighbourhood, I walked, with true 
Christian impudence, into the midst of a number of women, girls, and 
children, who regarded me with astonishment ; and the lovelier they were 
the less did they attempt to veil themselves. I therefore employed the 
opportunity to feast my eyes on this repast of Oriental beauty, and had not 
the slightest idea of beating a retreat. The most beautiful women I ever 
saw came towards me, and did not appear at all offended, because my 
eyes paid the merited tribute to their charms. Had they seen a single 
Turk in the vicinity, they would have immediately caught up great stones 
to punish my audacity. A little, young, and graceful girl raised a stone 
with both hands, so large that she could scarce carry it. I smiled at her, 
and looked as if I wished to say: “Throw at me—it could not hurt me, 
when hurled at me by such a charming creature.” The stone then fell from 
her hands, and she blushed deeply. But the other maidens helped her out 
of her embarrassment, for they picked up stones with much natural grace, 
and prepared to throw them at one another. Behind the hill there was 
a green valley, in which the little girls were sporting and dancing, with- 
out perceiving that they were watched by a Giaur. I confess, I never 
saw more charming maidens. Du reste, Europeans or Franks are allowed 
in the East all possible liberties which, in a Mussulman, would be regarded 
suspiciously. In the society of the Armenian and Greek ladies in the 
Levant, everything is permitted to Europeans, as it is good-naturedly 
presumed that it may be the etiquette among them when at home. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. ITI.—NatHantreL HAwTHORNE. 
Axreapy have we devoted a few pages of this Magazine to a general 


notice* of the writings of Mr. Hawthorne. The present series, however, 
affords an opportunity for resuming the subject—with a particular refer- 
ence to one of his publications (‘‘ Twice-told Tales”) which was then 
hardly mentioned, and to another (“‘ The Blithedale Romance”) which 
has been subsequently produced. 
His reputation has advanced, is increasing, and ought still to be pro- 
ive. He is now read, in their own consonant-crazy tongue, by 
borderers on the Black Sea, and exiles of Siberia. There is an individual 
charm about his writings, not perhaps, to the minds most influenced by 
it, of a wholly unexceptionable kind; for it may be true that “il fait que 
chacun, apres l’avoir ha. est plus mécontent de son étre.” Indeed, it is 
impossible, we should think, to read him without becoming sadder if not 
wiser—in spite of an assumed air of gaillardise, and a cheery moral 
tacked now and then to a sorrowful parable, he is essentially sad-hearted, 
and confirms any similar tendency in his readers. We expect a hue-and- 
cry to he raised against him in this matter by the sanatory commissioners 
criticism and guardians of the literary board of health. In his choice 
of subjects, he has already been indicted by them as himself a mauvais 
sujet. He is charged with a fondness for the delineation of abnormal 
character ; and it is atrue bill. If guilt be involved in the indictment, 
guilty he will plead. Individuality, idiosyncrasy, propria persona-lity, 
he must have at any price. Into the recesses and darker sub-surface nooks 
of human character he will penetrate at all hazards. ‘This long while 
past,” says Zenobia to the Blithedale romancer, “ you have been foliow- 
ing up your game, groping for human emotions in the dark corners of 
heart.” The romancer himself records his fear, that a certain cold 
tendency, between instinct and intellect, which made him “ pry with a 
speculative interest into people's passions and impulses,” had gone far 
towards unhumanising his heart. Elsewhere he expresses his apprehen- 
sion that it is no healthy employ, devoting ourselves too exclusively to 
the study of individual men.and women; for, if the person under exami- 
nation be one’s self, the result is pretty certain to be diseased action of the 
heart, almost before we can snatch a second glance ; or, if we put another 
under our microscope, we thereby insulate him from many of his true 
relations, magnify his peculiarities, inevitably tear him into parts, and, of 
course, patch him very clumsily together again—the quotient being a 
very monster—which, though we can point to every feature of his 
apt in the real personage—may be said to have been created mainly 
by ourselves. In harmony with this tendency—this “making my prey 
of people’s individualities, as my custom was”{}—is a fondness for merging 
ME (as the Germans have it) in NoT ME: as where one of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
characters, in the wantonness of youth, strength, and comfortable con- 





* New Montily, February, 1852. 
t “ Blithedale Romance,” cnf. vol. i., pp. 187, 152; and vol. ii., pp. 84, 214. 
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dition, meeting with a forlorn, dejected, used-up old man, tries to identi 

his own mind with the old fellow’s, and take his view of the world, as if 
looking through a smoke-blackened glass at the sun. In a curious dis- 
position of mind, of which these habits are exponents, lies much of the 
author's power and weakness both. With special ability to depict ex- 
ceptional modes of human nature, is conjoined special temptation to 
linger amid what is morbid, and to court intimacy with whatever deviates 
from the dull standard of conventionalism, and give to distortion and 
oddity the preference over “harmonic union.” He has been described as 
walking abroad always at night, so that it is but a moonlight glimmering 
which you catch of reality.* Applying to him what has been said of a 
countryman of his, we may pronounce his delight to lie in treading the 
border-land between the material and spiritual worlds—the debateable 
eountry of dreams, sleep-walking, and clairvoyance. The impression he 
leaves on the mind is usually one of despondency and sadness; a depress- 
ing, enervating presence not to be put by. He puts on paper, in palpable 
letters, which the dejected, doubting heart, in moody moments, knows 
too well how to s il into ‘“‘words that burn” into its own core—the 
floating, timid, but ever-recurring fears and fancies with which that heart, 
knowing its own bitterness, and not knowing its own whence and whither 
and why, is tremblingly familiar. No wonder that Mr. Hawthorne should 
be so richly endowed, as some of his observers assure us he is,t with the 
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* “ He lives in the region and shadow of death, and never sees the glow of 
moral health anywhere. . . . . And it is only because he can see beauty in 
everything, and will look at nothing but beauty in anything, that he can either 
endure the picture himself, or win for it the admiration of others. He clears out 
for himself a new path in art, by developing the beauty of deformity!” The same 
reviewer charges Mr. Hawthorne with ever hunting out the anomalous, discover- 
ing more points of repulsion than of attraction, and peopling his creations with 
morbid beings, “ wandering stars,” plunging (in the “ Blithedale Romance”) orbit- 
less into the abyss of despair. See Westminster Review, Oct., 1852. 

t When occupying the Old Manse, Mr. Hawthorne is said to have been, to his 
neighbours, as much a phantom and a fable as the old parson of the parish, dead 
half a century before, whose faded portrait in the attic was gradually rejoining its 
original in native dust. “ The gate, fallen from its hinges in a remote antiquity, 
was never re-hung. The wheel-track leading to the door remained still overgrown 
with grass. No bold villager ever invaded the sleep of the glimmering shadows 
in the avenue. At evening, no lights gleamed in the windows. Scarce once in 
many months did the single old nobby-faced coachman at the railroad bring a fare 
to Mr. Hawthorne’s.” If ever his “darkly-clad figure” was to be seen in the gar- 
den, it was as a “ brief apparition”—and passing farmers would think they had but 
dreamed of it, till again they caught a glimpse of the solitary. One of his vis-a-vis 
observers, however, thus describes him :—* During Hawthorne’s first year’s resi- 
dence in Concord, I have driven up with some friends to an esthetic tea at Mr. 
Emerson’s. It was in the winter, and a great wood fire blazed on the hospitable 
hearth. There were various men and women of note assembled, and I, who 
listened attentively to all the fine things that were said, was for some time scarcely 
aware of a man who sat upon the hedge (?) of the circle, a little withdrawn, his 
head slightly thrown forward upon his breast, and his bright eyes clearly burning 
under his black brow. As I drifted down the stream of talk, this person, who sat 
silent as a shadow, looked to me—a kind of poetic Webster. He rose and walked 
to the window, and stood quietly there for a long time, watching the dead white 
landscape. No apneal was made to him, nobody looked after him, the conversa- 
tion flowed steadily on as if everybody understood that his silence was to be 
respected. It was the same thing at table. In vain the silent man imbibed 
esthetic tea. Whatever fancies it inspired did not flower at his lips. But 
there was a light in his eye which assured me that nothing was lost. So 
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divine faculty of silence, when mixing in social life. Small-talk, tea- 
table prattle, tripping gossip, versatile chit-chat—these are not for one 
whose cherished habit is to chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancies, and 
to sit in the shade to ruminate, while others traverse the gay meadow to 
. Nor is he to be appreciated but by those who, whatever their 
uacity, are, au fond, pensive and given to speculative broodings. The 
art with which he can lend a superstitious awe to his stories, and subtilise 
their grosser common-places into ghostly significance, will indeed always 
secure him a good company of readers. But to enter into his mood as well 
as meaning, and to gather from his sentences and suggestions all that 
was fermenting in his soul when he wrote them, is for an inner circle of 
disciples. Not that we arrogate a place there ; but at least we can recog- 
nise this esoteric initiation. 

The ‘‘ Twice-told Tales” have been criticised by the author himself 
(and, he intimates, “with perfect sincerity and unreserve”), and com- 

red by him to pale-tinted flowers that have blossomed in too retired a 
shade—marked by the coolness of a meditative habit, which diffuses 
itself through the feeling and observation of every sketch. Instead of 
passion, he observes, there is sentiment; and even in what purport to be 

ictures of actual life, we have allegory, not always so warmly dressed 
in its habiliments of flesh and blood as to be taken into the reader’s mind 
without a shiver. ‘* Whether from lack of power,” he continues, “ or 
an unconquerable reserve, the author’s touches have often an effect of 
tameness; the merriest man can hardly contrive to laugh at his broadest 
humour; the tenderest woman, one would suppose, will hardly shed 
warm tears at his deepest pathos.” And he asks us, if we would see 
anything in the book, to read it in the clear, brown, twilight atmosphere 
in which it was written; confessing that if opened in the sunshine it is 
apt to look exceedingly like a volume of blank pages. 

All prizes, no blanks, the pages are not, whether read, as Jack Falstaff 
says, ‘by day or night, or any kind of light.” But whenever read, at 
vespers or matins, on grass or in garret, by youth or by age, the pages 
are studded, haud longis intervallis, with passages that pay their way. 
Amid so miscellaneous a “ store,” we can select for passing mention one 
or two only, which appear most characteristic of the narrator's manner 
of spirit. Such is “The Minister's Black Veil,” which could have been 
written by none other than the hand that traced in burning furrows the 
“ Scarlet Letter :” there is.truly, as Parson Hooper feels, a preternatural 
horror interwoven with the threads of the black crape covering his face 
—an ambiguity of sin or sorrow so enveloping the poor minister, that 
supreme was his silence, that it presently engrossed me to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. There was very brilliant discourse, but this silence was much more 
wey and fascinating. Fine things were said by the philosophers, but much 

ner things were implied by the dumbness of this gentleman with heavy brows 
and black hair. When he presently rose and went, Emerson, with the ‘ slow, wise 
smile’ that breaks over his face, like day over the sky, said : ‘Hawthorne rides 
well his horse of the night.’” The same authority informs us, that during his 
three years’ occupancy of the Old Manse, Mr. Hawthorne was not seen, probably, 
by ‘more than a dozen villagers—choosing the river-side, where he was sure of 
solitude, for his walks—and loving to bathe every evening in the river after 


nightfall ;—and other illustrations are added, in a “ very American” tone, of the 


romancer’s manner of manhood. See that gaily-equi ift-book, “ Homes of 
American Authors,” published last year by ay lag Psaa'a 
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love or sympathy can no longer reach him—so that, with self-shudder- 
ings and outward terrors, his earthly fate is to be ever groping darkly 
within his own soul, or gazing through a medium that saddens the whole 
world. Such is also “The Wedding Knell”—with that grotesquely 
repulsive rendezvous at the church-altar; the aged bride, an insatiate 
woman of the world, clad in brightest splendour of youthful attire, and 
suddenly startled, as she awaits the bridegroom, by the dreadful ana- 
chronism of a tolling bell, the only flourish to announce her affianced 
one, who arrives in the midst of a slow funeral procession, his vestment 
ashroud! Such, again, is “ Wakefield”—with its warning monition, 
that amid the seeming confusion of our mysterious world individuals are 
so nicely adjudged to a system, and systems to one another, and to a 
whole, that, by stepping aside for a moment, a man exposes himself to a 
fearful risk of losing his place for ever, and becoming the Outcast of the 
Universe. It is a capital touch in this story of an eccentric man’s 
twenty years’ desertion of his wife and home, without assignable cause, 
even to himself, while dwelling all the while in the next street,—that of 
his venturing out for the first time from his secret lodging, partly re- 
solving to cross the head of the street, and send one hasty glance 
towards his forsaken domicile, when “ habit—for he is a man of habits— 
takes him by the hand, and guides him, wholly unaware, to his own door, 
where, just at the critical moment, he is aroused by the scraping of his 
foot upon the step”—and, in affright, little dreaming of the doom to 
which his first backward step devotes him, he hurries away, breathless 
with agitation, and afraid to look back. Not always, as in this case, is 
Mr. Hawthorne careful to furnish his tales or vagaries with a ‘‘ pervadin 
spirit or moral,” either implicit and implied, or ‘done up neatly, a 
condensed into the final sentence.” What, for instance, is the moral, 
what the spirit, what the meaning of “* The Great Carbuncle ?”* Thought 
may, as he alleges, always have its efficacy, and every striking incident 
its moral: but interpreted as some, and they not purblind, critics appre- 
hend, that allegory of the crystal mountains is efficacious only as a 
premium to scepticism, and a damper to all imagination that would with 
the lofty sanctify the low, and sublimate the human with the divine. 
No such intention may the allegorist have had; but at least he might 
have guarded against so justifiable a gloss by using a more intelligible 
cypher. 

.* his best style is that brief fantasy of the mid-day slumberer beside 
the tuft of maples, “ David Swan”—during whose hour’s sleep there 
successively visit him, as stray passengers on the highway, a pair of 
opulent elders, who half resolve to adopt him; and a heart-free maiden, 
who becomes a half lover at first sight; and a couple of scampish repro- 
bates, who more than half determine to rob a if need be, dirk the 
dreaming lad. When the coach-wheels awaken him, and he mounts and 
rides away, David casts not one parting glance at the place of his hour's 
repose beside the maple-shaded fountain—unconscious of the three un- 
realised Acts of that hour’s unacted Drama—ignorant that a phantom of 
Wealth had thrown a golden hue upon that fountain’s waters, and that 
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* The idea itself may have been suggested by an allusion in Scott’s “ Pirate.” 
See chap. xix., and note 2. 
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one of Love had sighed softly to their murmur, and that one of Death had 
threatened to crimson them with his blood: so true is it that, sleeping 
or waking, we hear not the airy footsteps of the strange things that 
almost happen. Very significant of the author's meditative habit is his 
description of the interruption of the two rascals’ felonious design : 
“They left the spot with so many jests and such laughter at their 
unaccomplished wickedness, that they might be said to have gone on 
their way rejoicing. In a few hours they had forgotten the whole 
affair, nor once imagined that the recording angel had written down the 
crime of murder against their souls, in letters as durable as a tc i 
This thought is illustrated more at length in the “ morality” called 
“ Fancy’s Show-Box”—which discusses, as a point of vast interest, the 
question whether the soul may contract stains of guilt, in all their depth 
and , from deeds which may have been plotted and resolved 
upon, but which, physically, have never had existence—whether the 
fleshy hand, and visible frame of man, must set its seal to the evil 
designs of the soul, in order to give them their entire validity against the 
sinner. Casuistry of this sort is “ nuts” to Mr. Hawthorne. 

“ Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” too, has the real Hawthorne odour. 
The quartette of withered worldlings who, by the doctor’s magic art, 
enjoy a temporary rejuvenescence—with what cruel truth their weak 
points are exposed! First laughing tremulously at the ridiculous idea 
that, were youth restored them, they, with their experience of life, would 
or should or could ever go astray again—grey, decrepit, sapless, miserable 
creatures, without warmth enough in their souls or bodies to be animated 
even by the prospect of recovering their spring days. And then, when 


the spell began to work, lost in a delirium of levity, maddened with 
exuberant frolic, and disporting themselves in follies to be equalled only 
by their own absurdities half a century before. An apologue, styled 
* The — Quest,” relates the rambles of two lovers in search of a site 


for their Temple of Happiness—they, the representatives of Hope and 
Joy, while there dogs them a darksome figure, type of all the woful 
influences which life can conjure up, and interposing a gloomy forbiddal 
whenever they think the site is found :—a site is at last found, which he 
forbids not; but it is—a grave. Touchingly beautiful, however, is the 
inference drawn by the bridegroom, despite the taunting words of the 
Dark Shadow over his bride’s grave ; for then he knew, we are told, what 
was betokened by the parable in which the Lily and himself had acted ; 
and the mystery of Life and Death was opened to him; and he could 
throw his arms towards heaven and cry, “Joy, joy! on a grave be the 
site of our temple; and now our happiness is for eternity!” Nor must 
we omit allusion to “Edward Fane’s Rosebud,” that retrospect of a 
mumbling crone’s girlhood, when wrinkled Nurse Toothaker (now cower- 
ing in rheumatic crabbedness over her fire, and warming her old bones 
too by an infusion of Geneva) was a fresh and fair young maiden—so 
fresh and fair, that, instead of Rose, which seemed too mature a name 
for her half-opened beauty, her lover called her Rosebud ;—nor again, 
and lastly, to the legend of the mantle of Lady Eleanore—fatal handi- 
work of a dying woman, which, perchance, owed the fantastic grace of 
its design to the delirium of approaching death, and with whose golden 
threads the last toil of stiffening fingers had interwoven plague and 
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anguish, a spell of dreadful potency ; itself a symbol of Eleanore’s with- 
drawal from the sympathies of our common nature, and the instrument 
of her signal ne utter humiliation. The subtlety and power of this 
legend are of the rarest. 

“The Blithedale Romance” we esteem, in spite of its coming last, the 
highest and best of Mr. Hawthorne’s works. The tale is narrated with 
more ingenuity and ease; the characters are at least equal to their 

ecessors, and the style is at once richer and more robust—more mel- 
owed, and yet more pointed and distinct. A true artist has planned and 
has filled up the plot, ordering each conjunction of incidents, and inter- 
weaving the cross threads of design and destiny with masterly tact ; 
skilled in the by-play of suggestion, hint, and pregnant passing intima- 
tion—in the provocative spell of suspense—in the harmonious develop- 
ment of once scattered and seemingly unrelated forces. ‘ His humour is 
fresher in quality, and his tragic power is exercised with almost oppres- 
sive effect—at times making the boldest, oldest romance-reader 


Hold his breath 
For a while; 


at others, making all bu¢ him lose the dimmed line in blinding tears. 
There are scenes that rivet themselves on the memory—such as Cover- 
dale’s interview with Westervelt in the woodland solitude, followed by 
his observation of another rencontre from his leafy hermitage in the vine- 
entangled pine-tree ; and the dramatic recital of Zenobia’s Legend; and 
the rendezvous at Eliot’s Pulpit; and above all, the dreadful errand by 
midnight in quest of the Dead—intensified in its grim horror by the 
contrasted temperaments of the three searchers, especially Silas Foster's 
rude matter-of-fact hardness, probing with coarse unconscious finger the 
wounds of a proud and sensitive soul. There are touches of exquisite 
pathos in the evolution of the tale of sorrow, mingled with shrewd 
“interludes” of irony and humour which only deepen the distress. An- 
tiperistasis, Sir Thomas Browne would call it. 

Upon the bearing of the romance on Socialism we need not descant, 
the author explicitly disclaiming all intent of pronouncing pro or con. on 
the theories in question. As to the characters, too, he as explicitly 
repudiates the idea, which in the teeth of such disclaimer, and of internal 
evidence also, has been attributed to him, of portraying in the Blithedale 
actors the actual companions of his Brook Farm career—or other Ame- 
rican celebrities (as though Margaret Fuller were Zenobia, because both 
living on “ Rights of Woman” excitement, and both dying by drowning !). 
The characters are few; but each forms a study. The gorgeous Zenobia 
—from out whose imposing nature was felt to breathe an influence “ such 
as we might suppose to come from Eve, when she was just made, and 
her Creator brought her to Adam, saying, ‘ Behold! here isa Woman !’” 
—not an influence merely fraught with especial gentleness grace, mo- 
desty, and shyness, but a “certain warm and rich characteristic, which 
seems, for the most part, to have been refined away out of the feminine 
system.”* Hollingsworth—by nature deeply and warmly benevolent, 





* What accuracy amid the hot passion of Zenobia’s self-portraiture, just before 
the tragedy curtain drops:—“ At least, I am a woman, with every fault, it may 
be, that a woman ever had—weak, vain, unprincipled (like most of my sex; for 
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but restricting his benevolence exclusively to one channel, and having 
nothing to spare for other great manifestations of love to man, nor 
scarcely for the nutriment of individual attachments, unless they minister, 
in some way, to the terrible egotism which he mistakes for an angel of 
God :—with something of the woman moulded into his great stalwart 
frame, and a spirit of prayer abiding and working in his heart ;—but 
himself grown to be the bond-slave of his philanthropic theory, which 
has become to him in effect a cold spectral monster of his own conjuring ; 

rsuading himself that the importance of his public ends renders it 
allowable to throw aside his private conscience ; embodying himself in a 
project, which the disenchanted Zenobia reprobates with hissing defiance 
as “self, self, self!” Priscilla, again: a weakly bud that blossoms into 
health and hope under the fostering clime of Blithedale, where she seems 
a butterfly at play in a flickering bit of sunshine, and mistaking it for a 
broad or deed summer—though her gaiety reveals at times how de- 
licate an instrument she is, and what fragile harp-strings are her nerves— 
a being of slender and shadowy grace, whose mysterious qualities make 
her seem diaphanous with spiritual light. Silas Foster, too: “lank, stal- 
wart, warhone and grisly-bearded ;” the prose element, and very dense 
prose, too, in the poetry of the Communists; with his palm of sole-leather 
and his joints of rusty iron, and his brain (as Zenobia pronounces it) of 
Savoy cabbage. And old Moodie, or Fauntleroy—that finished picture 
of a skulking outcast—shy and serpentine—with a queer appearance of 
hiding himself behind the patch on his left eye—a deplorable grey 
shadow—mysterious, but not mad ; his mind only needing to be screwed 
up, like an instrument long out of tune, the strings of which have ceased to 
vibrate smartly and sharply—‘‘a subdued, undemonstrative old man, 
who would doubtless drink a glass of liquor, now and then, and probably 
more than was good for him; not, however, with a purpose of undue ex- 
hilaration, but in the hope of bringing his spirits up to the ordinary level 
of the world’s cheerfulness.”* Miles Coverdale himself is no lay figure in 





our virtues, when we have any, are merely impulsive and intuitive), passionate, 
too, and pursuing my foolish and unattainable ends by indirect and cunning, 
though absurdly chosen means, as an hereditary bond-slave must; false, moreover, 
to the whole circle of good, in my reckless truth to the little good I saw before 
me—but still a woman!” And oh the bitter, almost blasphemous, yet o’ermaster- 
ing pathos of her following words—the sobbing protest of a broken, bankrupt 
heart—‘“ A creature whom only a little change of earthly fortune, a little kinder 
smile of Him who sent me hither, and one true heart to encourage and direct me, 
might have made me all that a woman can be!” Words worthy of thee, Zenobia, 
queenly struggler against the bars of thy prison-house!—words spoken not wisely, 
but too well. 

* It is fine to see how the old man does “come out” under the spell of claret, 
when Coverdale beguiles him into telling the story of his blighted life—to recog- 
nise the connoisseur in the seedy greybeard’s way of handling the glass, in his 

reliminary snuff at the aroma, in his curious glance at the label of the bottle, as 
if to learn the brand, in the gustatory skill with which he prolonged the first 
cautious sip of the wine, to give his palate the full advantage of it. And the trans- 
forming efficacy of the flavour and perfume, recalling old associations; so that 
“instead of the mean, slouching, furtive, painfully depressed air of the old city- 
vagabond, more like a grey kennel-rat than any other living thing, he began to 
take the aspect ofa decayed gentleman.” Even his garments began to look less 
shabby to his entertainer—but then Coverdale himself had quaffed a glass or two 
when this phase of the transfiguration opened. 
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the group of actors. His character is replete with interest, whether as a 
partial presentment of the author’s own person, or as a type of no un- 
common individuality in this age of “ yeast.” We have in him a strange 
but most true “coincidence” of warm feeling and freezing reflection, of 
the kind deep heart and the vexed and vacillating brain, of a natural 
tendency to faith and a constitutional taint of scepticism, of the sensu- 
ous, indolent epicurean and the habitual cynic, of the idealist—all hope, 
and the realist—all disappointment. It is this fusion of opposite, not 
contradictory qualities, which gives so much piquancy and flavour to 
Coverdale’s character, and his author’s writings in general. 

To become a member of the Blithedale socialistic institute, at which the 
world laughed as it wr// laugh at castles in the air—and all the while, 
evidently all the while, to be convinced at heart that the scheme is im- 

racticable—this is quite au natured with the Blithedale romancer. When 
Gc retires, and former acquaintance show themselves inclined to ridicule 
his heroic devotion to the cause of human welfare, he sanctions the jest, 
and explains that really he had but been experimentalising, and with no 
valuable amount of hope or fear at stake, and that the thing had enabled 
him to pass the summer in a novel and agreeable way, had afforded him 
some grotesque specimens of artificial simplicity, and could not, therefore, 
quoad himself, be reckoned a failure. Miles gives us the best insight into 
his mind in its distinctive features, by such a passing reflection as this— 
where he is recording the invigorating tone of Blithedale air to the new 
converts from faded conventional life: ‘‘ We had thrown off that sweet, 
bewitching, enervating indolence, which is better, after all, than most of 
the enjoyments within mortal grasp.” His deficiency in the excelsior 
aspiration of the sanguine temperament stands revealed in every chapter. 
A little exaggerated, but that not much, in his language to Priscilla : 
“My past life has been a tiresome one, enough; yet I would rather 
look backward ten times than forward once. For, little as we know of 
our life to come, we may be very sure, for one thing, that the good we 
aim at will not be attained. People never do get just the good they seek. 
If it come at all, it is something else, which they never dreamed of, and 
did not particularly want.” And the conflicting influences of which we 
have spoken are notably illustrated when he describes his antipathy to, 
heightened by his very sympathy with, the odious Westervelt: ‘* The 
professor’s tone represented that of worldly society at large, where a cold 
scepticism smothers what it can of our spiritual aspirations, and makes the 
rest ridiculous. I detested this kind of man; and all the more because 
a part of my own nature showed itself responsive to him.” An admirable 
bit of psychology, and eminently like Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

But for our restricted limits, fain would we string together a few of 
those pithy reflections with which the romance abounds—many of them, 
indeed, questionable, but nearly all worth transcription, and stamped with 
the quaint die of the romancer’s esprit. Differ from him as you may, you 
are all along interested in him, and are apt to find more in his crotchets 
than in a dullard’s “ exquisite reasons.” 

Of “The Scarlet Letter,” “The House of the Seven Gables,” the 
“ Mosses from an Old Manse,” &c., we have entered our verdict, such as 
it is, in a previous “ fly-leaf.” The “ Life of Franklin Pierce,” a con- 
fessedly time-serving palaver, is in no way worthy of that ‘‘statue of 
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night and silence”* which Mr. Hawthorne has been called. It is meagre, 
hasty, and without distinctive’ merit of any kind. Prejudiced in his 
favour, we read it with full purpose of heart to like it exceedingly, and 
to find an immense deal in it; but it baffled us outright, and we could 
only conclude that, like bonus Homerus, this our bonus Albaspinus may 
be caught quandoque dormitans. 

A word or two, however, ere we leave him, upon his more genial and 
satisfactory contributions to the Literature of Childhood. The “ Won- 
der-Book,” like most true books for children, has a charm for their grave 
and reverend seniors. These old-world myths of Pandora and Midas, 
and Baucis and Philemon, are related with the poetical simplicity and 
good faith which is their due, and the due of all child-auditors. Mr. 
Hawthorne loves and understands, and is loved and understood by, what 
Wordsworth calls 
Real children: not too wise, 

Too learned, or too good.t 
Do you remember “ Little Annie’s Ramble” in “ Twice-told Tales ?” 
biden he tells us that if he prides himself on anything, it is because 
he has a smile that children love—and that few are the grown ladies 
that could entice him from the side of such as little Annie, so deep is his 
delight in letting his mind go hand in hand with the mind of a sinless 
child. For he wisely holds and sweetly teaches that, as the pure breath 
of children revives the life of aged men, so is our moral nature revived by 
their free and simple thoughts, their native feeling, their airy mirth, for 
little cause or none, their grief, soon roused and soon allayed. And he 
maintains, with a fervour and an experto crede decision that would have 
won him Jean Paul’s benison, that the influence of these little ones upon 
us is at least reciprocal with ours on them—and that when life settles 
darkly down upon us, and we doubt whether to call ourselves young any 
more, then it is good to steal away from the society of bearded men, and 
even of gentler woman, and spend an hour or two with children. Here 
is the genuine man for inditing a “‘ Wonder-Book” for small people. 
Woe worth the “ once upon a time” when, says the collector of “ Yule- 
Tide Stories,” there were no Popular Tales—adding, “ and a sad time 
it was for children.”{ And a sad time it promised to be for children 


_—— ---— 
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* An American visitor at Emerson’s Monday soirées, at which a “ Congress of 
Oracles” held séances to the admiration of “curious listeners,” and all ate russet 
apples in perfect good fellowship, describes Miles Coverdale as sitting, a little re- 
moved, under a portrait of Dante—a statue of night and silence,” gazing imper- 
ceptibly upon the parliamentary group; “and as he sat in the shadow, his dark 
hair and eyes made him, in that society, the black thread of mystery which he 
weaves into his stories.” Such was his contribution to the conversazione. But a 
Liverpool consulate will surely test his taciturnity. 

t “Prelude.” Book V. 

¢ See the “ Birth of the Popular Tale,” forming the introduction to Mr. Thorpe’s 
“Yule-Tide Stories,” a collection of tales and traditions of the north of Europe 
(Bohn, 1853). In which story we are pleasantly taught how two royal children, 
representing human beings in general, while inhabiting a magnificent domain, are 
ill at ease, with a vague sense of longing ; which is at length relieved by their 
mother’s inwardly wishing for some miraculous antidote to their complaint. This 
comes in the shape of a beautiful bird, from whose “golden green and golden 
blue” egg is hatched “the parti-coloured, winged, glittering delight of childhood, 
itself a child, the wondrous bird wr mensone. the Rouke Tale.” And now the 
mother (Nature) saw her children no longer sad. ‘They contracted an ardent love 
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some few years since, when the present reaction in favour of such litera 

purveyors as the Brothers Grimm had not yet set in, and childhood 
seemed in post-haste to be turned into a Useful Knowledge Society—a 
corporation without imagination, fancy, poetry, faith, soul, or spirit—a 


joint-stock company of old heads on young shoulders, and tiny bosoms 


without hearts in them. Then it was that Charles Lamb piteously said, 
in one of his nonpareil letters, ‘‘ Goody Two Shoes is almost out of print. 
Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the old classics of the nursery ; and 
the shopman at Newbery’s* hardly deigned to reach them off an old 
exploded corner of a shelf, when Mary asked for them.f Mrs. B.’s and 
Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense lay in piles about. Knowledge insignificant 
and vapid as Mrs. B.’s books convey, it seems, must come to a child in 
the shape of knowledge, and his empty noddle must be turned with con- 
ceit of his own powers when he has learnt that a horse is an animal, and 
Billy is better than a horse, and such like ; instead of that beautiful inte- 
rest in wild tales, which made the child a man, while all the time he 
suspected himself to be no bigger than a child.” And there follows 
Lamb’s argumentum ad hominem S. T. C., which, remembering what 
manner of man S. T. C. was, we read very feelingly: “ Think of what 
rou would have been now, if instead of being fed with tales and old 
wives’ fables in childhood, you had been crammed with geography and 
natural history!” Ach Himmel! what had then become of the “ Ancient 
Marinerv,” and “ Christabel,” and all the others, best reliques of the notice- 
able man with large grey eyes! 

Why, sir, it may be retorted, he might then have become a cosy, com- 
fortable, substantial, practical man; and S. T. C. might have been as 
well known and respected on ’Change as £ s. d. itself. That pampered 
imagination was the ruin of him. 

Yes, comfortable and well-to-do-man of business! in your sense it 
was. But in another sense,f{ for which he is dear, and by which only 





for the tale. And the result was, that it “ sweetened their early days, delighted 
them with its thousand varying forms and metamorphoses, and flew over every 
house and hut, over every castle and palace.” But furthermore, the tale was not 
limited, in its mission, to the children. “ Its nature was such, that even those of 
maturer age found pleasure in it, provided only that in their riper years they 
possessed something which they had brought with them from the garden of child- 
hood—a child-like simplicity of heart.” Without which, we recommend no one to 
read Messrs. Hawthorne and Benjamin Thorpe. 

* Whither Charles and “ Bridget” had just wended their way, to buy some 
nursery classics for little Hartley Coleridge. He, we hope, retained, as he cer- 
tainly prized and loved them, to the last. 

+t Had Charles asked for them, we presume this shopman would have construed 
his stutter into an inability, for very shame, to make inquiries for anything so 
frivolous and out of date. 

t Says Wordsworth to Coleridge (just as Lamb said, ut supra), 

“ Where had we been, we two, beloved friend!” &c., 
if reared on the modern mannikin system? Wordsworth “ pours out thanks with 
uplifted heart, that he was reared safe from an evil which these days have laid 
upon the children of the land, a pest that might have dried him up, body and soul.” 
See, in extenso, the noble Fifth Book of the “ Prelude”—on the text: 
“Oh! give us once again the wishing cap 
Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
Of Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, 
And Sabra in the forest with St. George! 
The child whose love is here, at least doth reap 
One precious gain, that he forgets himself.” 
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he is known, to his familiars, it went far towards the making of 
him. 

A wonderful digression, by the way ; but one for which the “ Wonder- 
Book” is radically responsible, and into which we should not have been 
ensnared, but that the Goody-books, and encyclopedic horn-books, and 
pantechnic primers, have still their advocates in the midst of us. Well: 


They may talk as they will, but the fairy times 
Were the pleasantest times of all ; 

When up from their dwellings, a few dark rhymes 
The genii of earth could call. 

Oh, from our heart, how we'd pray and vow, 

If rhymes had but half such virtue now! 


And therefore grateful and glad is our welcome of one who revivifies dor- 
mant feelings, and freshens sere hearts with the dew of the morning, and 
to whom we can say, with full assurance of faith, ‘ Historian of our in- 
fancy! bide with us—do not yet depart—dead times revive in thee :”— 


We'll talk of sunshine and of song, 

And summer days, when we were young ; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now. 





ADVENTURES OF A LETTER BETWEEN CASTELAMARE 
AND NAPLES. 


I was born one morning in August. Scarcely, however, was I brought 
into the world, when, contrary to all the usual ways of parents, mine 
sent me out into it to make my way as well as I could. My birth had 
something classical in it, as, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, I 
leaped full-grown from the brain of my parent. Like Minerva, too, I 
had no mother. The next step of my life was less godlike, for I was 
committed to the pocket of a servant. My father gave me one look of 
kindness, as if I had something about or in me which pleased him—as if 
he had done a good action in producing me, so beaming with benevo- 
lence was his eye—and then gave directions that I was to be sent off 
immediately. 

Thus, in pure kindness, was I banished the paternal mansion. I was 
hurried to a strange house in a narrow street, and thrust into a hole in 
the wall. Here I found many companions. Some had a well-born and 
an educated appearance, while others had a dirty, low-bred air, and were 
most offensive to me, coming, as I had, fresh from a perfumed chamber. 
One vulgar fellow—a thick, shapeless mass, full of everything odious, 
like a rotten water-melon—tumbled plump in on me, giving me a mark 
in my face I shall never lose ; and iohei uttered a slight expression of 
sensation—for I have much sensibility—he burst into such invectives 
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against “ aristocrats” and “flats,” that I have had a distaste for corporate 
bodies ever since. I did not think his thick figure nearly so elegant as 
my thinness. Presently a delicate creature with a black seal slipped in 
beside me, scenting the whole place with atar of roses. She whispered 
to me she was going to Naples, to announce the death of a grandmother. 
“ Oime!—oime!” She wept much for a time, and then talked of: 
“money, and lands, and horses, and jewels—such jewels !” in a soft tone 
of voice, till I could not tell if she were weeping or laughing. Some 
others came in: one was lavish in praise of ‘‘ aqua media,” and was ver 
earnest about “a profligate old woman ;” another talked of “ donkey 
riding,” and lamented over “ suffering broken spirits.” For my part, I 
was occupied with my hopes of getting soon to Naples. Here we all 
stayed, however, for forty-eight hours ; and I thought it very strange, as 
my parent had directed | should go to Naples without any loss of time. 
At last we were all thrust into a bag, and put into a boat, and went 
over the sea to Naples. 

I did not see anything on our way either of Vesuvius or the sea; but 
two of my neighbours talked them over as if they knew all about them ; 
and thus I learned—though I confess I gathered but avery confused 
idea of them both—that “the sea was a mirror of blue sweetness,” and 
“a melody of liquid essences,” and “a thrilling heaven, with the tips of 
the wavelets for stars,” and that “it had seraphic corridors, and mer- 
maids sitting in them combing their green eyelashes with combs made of 
the fins of blue fish with wings,” and that Vesuvius “ was a wicked pet of 
a mountain,” and “had a darlingly awful crater, but was very stupid 
just now, and didn’t drown any more towns like Herculaneum, which 
was a dark love of a horror all buried in lava ;—and so they went chat- 
ting on, when another, in a gruff voice, declared that “some people 
talked stuff,” and the sea was a good sort of sea, like “another, but a 
bit bluish,” and “hadn't half as many ships on it as the Bay of Ply- 
mouth,” and “as to Vesuvius, it was a poor thing to crack about so 
much, and nothing like Snowdon.” 1 thought him a great traveller, but 
one of my chattering neighbours whispered to the other, that “any one 
must be an mesa, monster, and a crocodile, who did not adore 
it all.” 

Just then we bumped on the shore at Naples. In a little time, we 
arrived at a large house, and were all turned out on a table, and tossed 
about ; some to one man, and some to another. I saw my two lively 
companions, and the one with a gruff voice, all thrown over to one man, 
and so I thought they must all be going to travel to the same country. 
“ How they will contradict each other by the way!” thought I. 

I was carried off into an inner room, and looking about me I saw I 
was in a comfortable apartment, in which were two rather elderly gentle- 
men reclining lazily in arm-chairs. One was a tall thin man, who spoke 
little, and then in short abrupt sentences ; the other was a stout man, 
who talked rapidly. 

“* More letters ?” said the tall man. “ Stay till to-morrow.” 

“ They must stay till next month, I think,” said the other; “ people 
are going mad about writing letters. JZ never write any; we are per- 
fectly crushed with letters—ammazzati, crushed—and to-day I am ex- 
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hausted, and I have an engagement presently, and then I am going to 
the theatre with some friends.” 
“ Friends !” rejoined the first; “ ah! Z know.” 


“ No, you don’t know,” said the stout man; and so they had a long. 


dispute for half an hour about this, one guessing a name and the other 
denying, and giving a dozen reasons why it couldn’t be that family ; and 
all the while f thonght they might have let me go into the next street, 
where my anxious parent had said I was wanted without any delay. 
By-and-by the two gentlemen swept us new comers all into a drawer, 
higgledy-piggledy, and went out, locking the door; and there we were 
left till the next a 

I passed a troubled night, for | had something to say of much impor- 
tance to a lawyer on business, and every hour was of moment; and 
already three days had been lost at Castelamare and on the voyage to 
Naples. Besides this, a great portly lubber of a creature fell right on 
me, and talked in a dull way all night long about “ glorious free trade,” 
and ‘ low prices,” and “ the people's food,” and ‘ sugars keeping up,” 
and the “ lemon crop lost,” and “ corn at 32s. ;” all of which was pure 
gibberish to me; and then he kept up a long buzz-buzz about “ King 
Ferdinand” and “priest politics,” till the door opened and our two gentle- 
men entered. Our drawer was opened, and the first of us taken out was 
my fat neighbour. To my surprise the tall man opened him, melting 
the seal with a hot iron from a fire in the next room; and then he said, 
in his sharp way, “ Too much politics;” and in a moment in went my 
bulky companion into the fire, and I heard him with all his “ corn 
cargoes from La Puglia,” and “ sugars,” and “ workshops of the world,” 
crackling in the flames. I almost laughed, remembering what a bad 
night he had caused me with his “ politics and King Ferdinand.” 

“ Englishman again,” he added presently, as the letter blazed. 

“ Bene,” said the stout man, ‘‘ those English are uncommonly fond of 
our politics—quite impazzati—but that gentleman’s friends in England 
do not learn much from him about them. We take care they are not 
injured by Ais bad opinions—we are fathers to them—protettori ;” and 
he chuckled. 

“ They are our bambini,” said the tall man, gravely. 

“ News fly much too fast now-a-days,” continued the stout one; 
“ things go on too quickly in the world ; if all people were to rattle on 
as fast as those English radical milordi wish, we should next year have 
this world too small for us; and, presto, we should gallop out of it over 
into some other.” 

“ E vero—delay is a good thing,” observed his companion, sagely, 
and ar another letter in the fire. 

** We in Naples,” continued the first, “ like the good old times, slow 
and sure.” (“ Very sure,” thought I, listening to the burning letter.) 
“ The railroad goes too fast for our letters: country people should attend 
to country things, and town people to town things—e giusto. The rail- 
eo to Castelamare is a great injury to us; people communicate more, 
and have more business, and write more, and we have more to do, and 
no more pay. I like the old sailing-boats and bad roads; and now they 
want to hurry us because they have steam.” 
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“ Delay is patience,” said the tall man, “ and patienza is strength.” 
* But [ won’t be hurried,”’ continued the other; “ people in the coun- 
shall not hurry me—they ought not to want to know what is doing 
in Naples. J never do when I am in the country.” 

“ Delay produces self-denial,” said the tall man, “ and self-denial is 
self-command.” (‘ How wise he is,” thought I.) 

Thus they talked away the morning in praise of delay, occasionally 
opening a letter, and burning it if it contained “ too much of the 
state of Italy,” or sealing it up again and throwing it into a box 
when it contained only family details, or, as the tall man said, ** Pazzie 
—seas and mountains.” I stared at them all day long (that is, as long 
as they were there, for they went home to dinner, and were a long time 
returning), but [ could get no attention paid me, till the stout one, yawn- 
ing, took me up, and was just going to examine me, when he cried out 
that he had “ an old drawer of letters of last week which he had forgot- 
ten;” and so I was thrown aside, and the “ old drawer” occupied them 
both till they went away again for the night. Here I was then for 
another night, but being very young I comforted myself with the thought 
that the old gentleman might, perhaps, be right, “ that delay was a good 
thing.” I was conning this over with myself, when a great stout creature, 
but with a kindly air, slipped from somewhere down by my side, and said, 
“‘ He had a story to tell, if I would like to hear it.” This was delightful, 
as it would pass away the night better than the heavy talk of the last 
night’s companion about “ corn and sugar markets,” and which had de- 
pressed me so much that I felt as if Vesuvius, made of corn and sugar, 
were lying upon me. Some other of our companions hearing of the pro- 
posed story, declared they liked ‘‘ anything pleasant,” and so he began 


THE STORY OF MY AUNT. 


Dear Frrenp,—You wish to know how it was I never saw my aunt 
during her last illness before she died. It was in this way. I was with 
my wife and children passing the summer at our villa at Moiana, near 
Vico. We proposed one day to make a pic-nie expedition up St. Angelo, 
and dine under one of the great beech-trees at the highest part of the 
wood which stretches all the way up the slope from just above Moiana 
to nearly the top of St. Angelo. It was a cool day in August, and we 
all rode our donkeys up the stony mountain, which rises bare and barren 
at the back of our house, often looking back at the sea, which spread 
itself wider and wider under our feet as we mounted up. My children 
laughed and clapped their hands with joy at the sight, as headland and 
hill and bay came more and more into view. Then we reached some 
copse wood, and passed General Sabatelli’s house, standing on a large 
flat space—a small unfinished building. I was sorry it was not finished, 
with its garden. It would have been a little paradise of art set in the 
midst of this wild nature—a wilderness of woods and mountains with 
that tranquil sea its boundary. We entered the beech wood, and then 
wound up by wandering and irregular paths, sometimes among ferns and 
wild flowers, and then beneath the spreading boughs of the great forest 
trees ; sometimes up the steep sides of some dell, and then along flat 
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ground—so the led us at will. Here and there we came 
the neon figures, piling their little mounds of 


omaha and anon, to large tumuli of a white earth, two or three together, 
and flattened on the top. These were the deposits of snow-ice for 
Naples, and still full ; while others were empty, and like great bowls 
scooped out of the ground. 

At length we came, by easy walking—for the children got off their don- 

rough the grass, gathering nosegays of wild plants, 

mountain air—to top of the wood, and 

sp great beech-trees. 

Close by was the ridge from which you look down on the other side of 

St. Angelo over Castelamare, and Vesuvius, and Pompeii. Some one 

that we should ride on to the rocky summit of the mountain 

was getting ready. So we went on, and in a few minutes 

on rm, which runs round three sides of the little 

Miche The decano of the Duomo at Castelamare, to 

little church belongs, being an old friend of mine, had very 

igingly sent up a subordinate with the keys of the door at the foot of 

oa of the church—for no one resides there ; and so we first 

paid our devotions before the miraculous image of St. Michele, the patron 

saint of St. Angelo, and then gave ourselves up to all the enchantment of 
the scene around us. 

It was a panorama of unrivalled beauty; from Salerno and Amalfi 
round to Naples and Ischia, all lay at our feet ; while as we looked down 
on it perpendicularly from that height, the sea, on the Posidano side 
of the mountain, was of a darkly blue colour near the shore it has not 
in the Bay of Naples. To my eye the sea wore a new aspect—that still 
sea, a. te and noiseless, for no ripple reached the eye, or murmur 
came up to the ear. It seemed to look up at one as some mysterious 
presence of a mighty and kind being, attractive in its loveliness and power, 
and inviting one with a dreamy tenderness to commit to its bosom all 
one’s secret thinkings and half-formed aspirations. 

Near the church was another point of rock, and rather higher. 
Here I lay, gazing downwards into that tender face, and dreamed a 
day-dream, in which the little group of fairy islands, the Grappi, sleeping 
on the sea’s breast near the . took a part, while beside me I heard 
at times voices that told of Nocera, aud La Cava, and the crater of Vesu- 
vius, all visible down into its rugged solitudes, and Leteri Castle, and 
Graniano, and the Cypress. I was roused from my world of fancy by a 
ery that dinner must be ready. We all went down the rocky steps, and 
the door being locked at their foot, we took leave of the good official, and 
mounting our donkeys, rode along the mountain side to our beech-trees, 
and found all =_ things awaiting us. 

I am sure, dear friend, you have a weakness in your composition. Do 
not pretend to be stronger than all the rest of mankind. Confess, then. 
Do not the blue and tenderly-speaking sea, and the towering mountains, 
and the wooded valley—do not dwindle to a small size in the presence 
of a pigeon-pie beneath a beech-tree ? So it was with us. Day-dreams 
fled, and Nature, with all her beauties, submitted to the engrossing 
charms of artistic cookery. And then after dinner we sung pleasant 
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songs, and we played the children’s games upon the sward am 
ae deling trees; and then we collected all fe: sms Anas the soli 
ridge, and indulged in a good-by look down on those places that we 
knew—the woody sides of Angelo and its green valleys, with white vi 
giving them gay life; Pie di Monte and Avrana, and the Castello, and 
the Belvedera, perched on jutting points—how well we knew them all; 
and the winding paths, dotted with village figures returning homewards 
from the town with implements of labour, or with wood upon their heads, 
or the women at their daily washing-trough—their parliament among 
the rocks by Avrana—or some village priest returning from below to his 
modest mountain dwelling on his strong, sleek donkey; and then Cas- 
telamare, bright and nestling by the sea-shore ; and beyond that, old 
broken Mount Vesuvius, appearing from the height but a sore hill, with 
its yawning pre-Adamite crater and modern molehill. 

The noon passed in the midst of such pleasures, and we set off home- 
wards, following the grassy paths again among the deep green foliage of 
the mountain forest, accompanied by the gaiety and laughter of young 
and careless hearts. Again we passed the general’s tenantless house, 
stopping, however, before we reached it, to drink the pure, bright water 
from a spring which he had discovered in the wood, and built around, 
and made useful for thirsty workers among those hills; and so we went 
down the stony face of the mountain to Moiana at its foot, in the midst 
of olive-trees and chestnut and walnut groves. 

On reaching the house, a letter was put into my hand from Naples. 
“From my cousin, Guglielmo Conti,” said I, recognising the handwriting 
of the address. It contained but a few lines, telling me that his mother, 
my aunt, the Marchesa Conti, was suddenly and dangerously ill, and 
os. Be for me; and that I should come directly to Naples, if I wished to 
see her alive. The letter was dated Wednesday, and this was Friday. 
I was much excited. I was grieved and angered; grieved at my poor 
aunt’s state, for I loved her warmly. She was, indeed, as my Hoe | 
for my mother had died when I was young, and the marchesa had 
brought me up. It is true I had not heard for some time from Naples 
—but I lived secluded from all the world at Moiana—and the last letters 
described them as starting for Switzerland, and I knew that travellers’ 
letters miscarry. I was angry that my cousin had not sent to me the 
letter by messenger across the bay, and so have saved a day, the post by 
Castelamare being very uncertain. 

I might now be too late to see my aunt alive. However, I lost not a 
moment, but bidding a hasty adieu to my wife and children, I hurried 
down to Vico, and, taking a boat, I set sail with the breeze, which blows 
in every afternoon from the open sea between Capri and Ischia, and was 
soon on my way. The wind was higher than usual, and the waves in- 
creased in size till they dashed against my boat’s side, and sprinkled me 
with spray from their white crests. This was, however, as a refreshing 
shower in the warm evening air, and I took off my hat and leaned my 
face over to sea to catch the cooling vapour, for I was feverish from the 
day’s exertions—the mountain walk, and my eagerness to reach Naples. 
The sun was setting in all his gorgeous array of crimson and gold behind 
the hills at Baiz, and lighting up with a fiery splendour a long horizon 
from behind Vesuvius all round to where Capri threw up its rocky wall ; 
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but while I looked on the wondrous scene with admiration, I could not 
out the thought: “It will soon fade—it will die away—and so is, 

this moment preparing to fade away and depart with these 

the life and loving spirit of my more than mother.” At length 

the T hastened away to the house of my cousin 


shore, 
a. 


ief, on approaching it, I saw that its windows were all closed, 

"Een ie Die maf taidl, “i ia all-over,” Lleapod 

from the carriage, and was hurrying across the court-yard, when a voice 
behind me inquired : 

“ What does eccellenza wish ?” 

“ How is the marchesa?” said I, turning round. 

“ Eccellenza?” said the man, with rather a puzzled expression of 
face. 

Thinking he was afraid to answer my question directly for fear of 
shocking me, I left him and ran up the flight of stairs. I rang the bell 

y; noonecame. I rang again, in my impatience. They are all 
occupied, I thought, with the sad details of death. Suddenly I heard a 
voice behind me : 

*‘ Eccellenza, there is no one in the house.” 

“ What do you say?” I demanded. 

“ There is no one here, eccellenza.” 

“No one here? Where, then, is my cousin, the conte; is he on the 
next piano?” and I darted up-stairs to the next floor, and rung the bell 
violently. “He has gone up to this floor,” thought J, “for more quiet 
for his poor mother.” ‘The same silence, however; no one came; and 
again presently the same man followed : 

“ Eccellenza, there is no one here.” 

“ Where is the conte, then?” cried I. ‘‘ What house in Naples is he 
living in ?” 

“ J do not know, eccellenza.” 

“ Where is my aunt, the marchesa ?” 

“TI do not know, eccellenza.” 

** Dio mio, is there no one here can tell me ?” 

“ There is no one here but me, eccellenza.” 

I knew my cousin had no other house in Naples than this; but I was 
excited by all the circumstances—the sudden news, my anxiety, my ex- 
pectations of seeing my dying mother, I might call her, the voyage, the 
closed windows, and now ‘the silence and desertion of the house, the 
absence of every one, and the answers of this unknown man—all this 

confounded me, Was I under some delusion? Was I mistaken 
in the house? I took out the letter of my cousin, and read it again. 
I looked at the house and court to assure myself I was in my senses, and 
things were real about me; and then, seeing the man stare at me, I said 
ar 


** Who are you ?” 

“* Eceellenza,” replied he, “Iam the son of the porter of the conte. 
I came from Portici, where I live, yesterday to see my father; and just 
now, an hour since, he went down the street to see a friend, and asked 
me to sit in the lodge and take care that no bad people came in. Eccel- 
lenza is one of the family ?” he added, interrogatively. 
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“ Yes—go and find your father direetly, and bring him here.” 

“ Immediately, eccellenza;” and he set off, while I paced up and down 
the court in a fever of impatience. 

It seemed as if the minutes were hours. He did not return; and go, 
unable to restrain my a I jumped into the cittadina again, and 
bade the driver go to the Palazzo d’!schitella, in the Toledo. At least 
I shall find my aunt’s old friend, the Contessa d’Ischitella, and she will 
tell me something. As I drove along I tried to unravel the m stery. 
I receive a letter on Friday, it is dated Wednesday, two days betore; I 
come into Naples, hurry to the house expecting to find my aunt dying, 
and my cousin and all his family in deep distress ; I picture to myself the 
sad scene—the silent doctors, hurrying messengers, a weeping welcome— 
and I arrive to find the house shut up and empty—my cousin gone—a 
strange man only, who knows not where—or if my aunt is alive or dead 
—or where she is—or, indeed, anything about anybody. I felt myself 
becoming quite ili with agitation and perplexity. In the midst of this 
uncertainty I reached the Palazzo Ischitella, and ran up-stairs. The 
door was opened by an old woman, who, after much trouble, for she was 
deaf, I made to understand I wished to see the contessa. 

“‘ The contessa is at Portici, eccellenza.” 

* At Portici !” 

‘Yes, eccellenza,” continued she; “and to-night eccellenza is very 
gay, and gives a grand conversazione.” 

“ A grand conversazione !” I repeated, in amazement. 

“‘ Yes, eccellenza,’’ she went on. ‘ Eccellenza drove into Naples to- 
day, and came here to get a fine dress to wear to-night, and everybody 
will say eccellenza looks beautiful in it.” 

* Cielo!” I exclaimed, “ how heartless are some people. I would have 
sworn that the contessa loved my aunt dearly, and would have been at 
her bedside in her illness, for they were like sisters from their childhood, 
and were together nearly everyday. And now my poor aunt lies dying, 
and the contessa gives a grand party at Portici.” 

Recollecting myself, I inquired of the woman if she knew anything of 
the Conte Conti, though without any great expectation of learning much. 
She replied that she did not know anything of the conte, as she kept the 
contessa’s house at Portici when the contessa was in Naples, and she had 
been only a week here, and knew nothing. The Contessa Ischitella, then, 
had left Naples only a week since, had driven into the town that very 
day, had known, of course, of her old friend’s dangerous illness, and yet 
had gone away to give a party to amuse idle people and to be gay and 
joyous. I had always considered her of a warm and tender disposition, 
and that she had truly loved my poor aunt; but how had we been mis- 
taken ; her friendship was empty, and her affection vanished before her 
own vain pleasures. 

I was in despair, for I now remembered that this was a bad time to 
find any one in Naples, everybody almost being in the country. I 
gloomily descended the stairs, when suddenly I recollected the famil 
physician. ‘I shall learn everything from him,” thought I; ‘ Dr. Naldi 
will be here, and he will tell me all.” I drove to his house, and found the 
doctor was out, but his wife was at home. I remembered the wife, a 
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creature, and who frequently came to my cousin’s house in a 
iendly way with her fire me P had supper with the marchesa and 
my cousin. They were no longer young, and he had been the medical 
man of the family for twenty years. My heart beat as I entered, for I 
knew now I should hear all the parti of my poor aunt, her illness, 
her sufferings, and in the woman I should find all the sympathy 
which my heart required. ides, too, this perplexing confusion would 
be cleared up, and I should learn where the conte was, and be enabled to 
hurry to that dear bedside I was so anxious to reach without a moment’s 
delay. 
ntering the sitting-room, I was met by a young and rather pretty 
woman, who received me with much courtesy, and regretted that the 
doctor was not at home; he had two patients to visit that night, and 
would be back soon. She invited me to sit down and wait for him. I 
thanked her, and observed, that as the doctor was from home I should 
wish to speak a few words to his wife, the Signora Naldi, on some very 
icular affairs concerning my family; perhaps she would oblige me 
carrying a message to the signora. She looked rather confused, and 
blushed, and then hesitatingly said that, “she was the wife of Dr. Naldi.” 

“I was not aware,” I said, “‘that Dr. Naldi had a son set up as a phy- 
sician, and I feared I had made a mistake. I meant the o/d Dr. Naldi’s 
wife.” 

“ Signore,” she rejoined, ‘‘ you have not made any mistake. I am the 
wife of Dr. Naldi—the only Dr. Naldi in Naples. Dr. Naldi lost his wife 
some little time ago, and he—he was very ellie. igibaien I felt very 
much for him, for he is an excellent man—and—and he married me yes- 
terday.” 

* Yesterday !” I exclaimed—‘“ Dr. Naldi married yesterday, while the 
Marchesa Conti lay dying under his hand!” I started up in astonish- 
ment and rage. “ Wretched old man!” I cried aloud, “I thought you had 
had a feeling heart, and that twenty years of kindness and of intimacy 
would have given birth in your breast to a sense of decency at least, if 
not to gratitude! Gross man without heart or conduct !—profligate grey- 
beard! You went from your old friend’s dying pillow to your bridal 
couch; you exchanged her chill hand and p tok eyes for the beating 
pulses and glittering glances of love: cruel man, and no friend!” And I 
rushed from the room. 

“ Signore,” she called after me; “but, signore,”’ she cried, as I ran 
down stairs. : 

I did not stay to listen, but hurried from the house. I dismissed my 
cittadina and walked rapidly along the street, feeling that I must have 
motion in my then agitated state. I could not think more. I dashed 
madly on for some time. At last I became exhausted and ill. Suddenly 
bright lights crossed m path ; they were at the gateway of a public 
hotel. I turned in. A bed seemed to me the only refuge for my accu- 
mulated griefs and perplexities. I resolved I would inquire no more that 
night, but would sleep and recommence my sad researches on the morrow. 
As I dismissed the cameriere, I gave him my name, desiring that some 
one should be sent in the morning to the post-office to inquire for letters. 

In the morning, as I was dressing, a letter was brought to me from the 
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t. I knew my cousin’s handwriting, and tore it open eagerly. It 
was as follows : 

“Bagni di Lucea, July 5. 

“ What is become of you, my dear cousin, is a mystery. Are you at 
Moiana, or at Naples? My two letters to you at the former place you 
have never noticed, so I send this to Naples, poste restante, for the 
chance of your finding it some day. We here been here three weeks, 
having left Naples on the 10th of June, immediately after the funeral of 
my dear mother. She was very anxious to see you before she died, as 
you were a great favourite with her.” 

I stopped, and my hands fell by my side. 

‘‘ His mother dead,” I exclaimed, “ before the 10th of June! What 
does all this mean? Am I distracted, and the whole thing a delusion ? 
Is it now June, or is it August ?” 

I threw myself on a sofa, and burying my head in the pillows I tried 
to think—but my ideas were all confounded. I had but one clear one, 
‘that my mother was dead, and I had not seen her.” 

I continued my letter : 

“T wrote to you a few lines two days before her death—in fact, the 
day she was taken ill. Her illness was short and sudden, for she was 
seized on a Wednesday, and she died on the Friday. We hoped you 
would come, and your not coming to see her or to her funeral was a great 
sorrow to us all.” 

Again I stopped reading. 

“ A letter,” I thought, aloud, “is written to me the day of her illness, 
written three days ago, only, and my cousin is three weeks at Lucca since 
her funeral! What is this maze of contradictions ?” 

I took up the letter again. 

“IT wrote to oa again, giving you all the melancholy detail, and then 
set off for this place with my family. You willsee Dr. Naldi, perhaps. He 
was indefatigable in his attention to my dear mother, being with her night 
and day till she breathed her last. He is a truly worthy man. His wife 
died a few days before my mother—a severe distress to him. Write me 
a line whenever you get this, and let me hear of you and yours. From 

our most affectionate cousin, “* GUGLIELMO, 

“Should you see that dear old friend, Contessa d’Ischitella, say every- 
thing kind for us. The death of her best friend, my poor mother, caused 
her an illness.” 

How was I to explain all this endless confusion? This letter of my 
cousin was dated July 5th, from Lucca Bath, where he had been three 
weeks, having left Naples on the 20th of June, after his mother’s funeral. 
I was reading this letter on the 10th of August ; my aunt must then 
have been dead two months! But how could this be ? 

While I was lying half-dressed on the sofa, sunk in these perplexities, 
the door opened, and Dr. Naldi entered. I rushed into his arms as into 
arefuge from distraction. He placed me quietly on the sofa and soothed 
my agitation. His wife had told him of my visit; he had failed to find 
me last night, and had set out again early in the morning in his search 
from hotel to hotel till he found me. I told him of all that happened the 
day before—my coming, and my disappointment. He asked to see the 
letter from my cousin which had reached me at Moiana. 
“T can explain it all,” said he, after a little consideration. “ This 
June—VOL. XCVIII. NO. CCCXC. Q 
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letter cousin wrote to you on the Wednesday, the 4th of June, 
when his mother was taken ill. The servant, I know, was ordered to 
send it across the bay, but in mistake must have put it in the post, and 
there it must have lying ever since, at Castelamare perhaps, or 
Vico, till by some chance it was forwarded to you yesterday. The post 
at those is famous for such misdeeds; and despatch is not our 
forte here, even in Naples. Your cousin’s next letter after the funeral 
was sent across the bay; but I remember now that there was a great 
storm at that time, and some boats were lost. It is probable the one in 
which your letter was, was among them. Your cousimset: off from this 
soon afver the funeral; and now you have in your hand his letter from 
Lucea, which has been lying here ‘ — restante’ till now.” 

Thus was this circumstance, which caused me so much perplexity, ex- 
plained, by the delay of a letter at the post-office. 

Dr Naldi then gave me many sad particulars of the last hours of my 
poor aunt, and consoled me that her illness was short and her death 
without pain, and that she said many affectionate words of me at the 
last, until at length I became composed. I then told him of what had 

at his house the preceding evening ; “but he knew,” I added, 
“my old affection for him, and that I felt a thousand regrets for what I 
had uttered.” He replied, “ His wife had related to him all ;” adding, 
“if you had but waited a few minutes my wife would have explained to 
you how different the circumstances really were from what you sup- 
posed.” I visited with him the tomb of my aunt in the church of St. 
Chiara, and then took leave of the good doctor with a heavy heart, and 
sailed back over the bay to Vico. I have since seen the postmasters at 
Castelamare and at Vico, and reproached them with their misconduct in 
detaining letters ; and I am resolved to use all my little influence to get 
the dilatory employés dismissed from the post-offices as the only balm to 
my wounded spirit. 

Thus was it—amico mio. Farewell. 


My neighbour had just finished his story, and I was thinking how 
good a thing it would be if the gentlemen of Moiana would set about in 
earnest clearing the post-office in Naples of its lame ducks, when in 
came the two old gentlemen, the admirers of delay and the lovers of slow 
coaches. In a few minutes I was taken from the drawer and thrown 
with various of my companions, unexamined (what could have happened 
to cause such an outburst of activity ?), into a box, and in the course of 
the morning I found myself at length in the hands of the person to 
whom I was addressed. I was received with eagerness ; but scarcely was 
my age looked at than a volley of imprecations streamed from the lips of 
my reader, directed against the post-office authorities at Castelamare 
and Naples. | 

“Too late,” he cried, at length—“ too late; if I had had this letter 
two days ago, as I ought to have had, he would have been saved. This 
evidence would have stopped that i inious sentence, and now it will 
take months to yet it reversed. t no time will ever wash away the 
stain of his supposed guilt. Alas! alas!—his poor father !” 

He was much affected. He folded me care ws up, and put me away 


re secure desk under lock and key. Here I meditate on the virtues of 
delay. 
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“Is thy day of persecution to return, lost, unhappy Israel ?” exclaimed 
the old rabbi, Philip Moses, sadly shaking his venerable grey head, as 
one evening in the autumn of 1819 stones were thrown in through the 
windows of the house in which he resided, whilst the rabble of Hamburg 
shouted in the street in derision the first words of. the Jew's lament for 
Jerusalem. 

“Yes! ye are right,” he continued, mournfully, “ Jerusalem is de- 
molished and laid waste. Ye could not stone us against Jehovah’s will! 
But His wrath is sore kindled against us. His patience was great, but 
His people have forgotten Him in the midst of their banishment; they 
have forsaken the Law and the Prophets amidst the dwellings of stran- 
gers; they have mingled their blood with the blood of the unbeliever ; 
and Jo! Ya God’s people are thrust forth from the earth, and 
blotted eut from among the living.” 

“Oh, grandfather, grandfather!” cried his weeping grandchildren, 
clinging to him in their terror, “ protect us from the fearful Christians !” 

“If ye be still the children of Israel,” answered the old man, calmly, 
‘fold your hands, and bow your knees, turn your faces towards the 
east—towards the ruins of God’s holy city—and pray to Jehovah, the 
God of your fathers! While thus engaged in prayer, what if these 
stones crush your heads, and dash out your brains ? Praise Jacob’s God 
with me, and die in the name of the Lord God of Sabaoth! Then 
shall his cherubim bear ye in peace to our Father Abraham’s bosom !” 

“Ts that the only comfort. you can bestow, simple old man ?” said his 
son Samuel, the father of the children. He was the richest jeweller in 
Hamburg, and now saw his valuable shop exposed to be ransacked and 
plundered by the furious mob, ‘Can you give us no better advice than 
to pray? J know something better. We will all let ourselves be bap- 
tised to-morrow.” 

“‘ Would you renounce the faith of your fathers on account of your 
anxiety about your jewellery, my son?” said the old man, casting a con- 
temptuous glance upon the wealthy, trembling Israelite, who, overcome 
with fear, was rushing from keeping-place to keeping-place, gathering 
together and packing up his most valuable articles. 

“ Truly it is indifferent to me whether they call me Jew or Christian,” 
replied Samuel, “so I can save my goods and my life. When the ques- 
tion is, whether I shall be a rich man to-morrow or a beggar—whether 
I shall walk the streets, and go to the Exchange in peace, or if I am to 
be pelted in open day by the very’children, and risk my health, ny 
limbs, my life itself—when my jewels, my furniture, my wife, my chi - 
dren, and my windows are in question—I should be a great ass if I 
hesitated to let a handful of cold water be thrown upon me. It is only 
a stupid ceremony ; but I dare say it is just as good as our own crotchets. 
Q2 
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Now-a-days, that is the best creed which gives security and advantages in 


trade and commerce.” 3 

“ Miserable being !” cried old Philip Moses, drawing himself up to 
his full len “ accursed be the spirit that speaks by your mouth! It 
is that pestilential spirit which has wrought evil among God’s people, 
and caused them to me a byword to the nations of the earth, and 
an abomination to the Lord of Heaven! Accursed be those goods and 
that life for which you would barter the faith of your forefathers, and 
mock even the altar of the strangers, to which you would fly in your 

ject cowardice! Accursed be the security and the advantages for 
which you would betra Jehovah! Accursed be the trade and the com- 
merce that have enticed God’s people to become the slaves of Mammon, 
and frantic worshippers of the Golden Calf!” 

“You talk wild! , old man!” replied Samuel. “You do not know 
how to accommodate yourself to the times. You are aged, and cling to 
old notions; but the days of your prophets are gone by.”’ 

“ Their words shall stand to the fast of days,” said the old man, raising 
his head proudly; “and be it my care to proclaim them among ye, even 
if the earth should burn around me, and sink beneath my feet! Is it not 
enough that we are a stricken and dispersed race, cast forth into the 
wide world, and condemned to live despised in the land of the stranger ? 
Shall we add humiliation to humiliation, and despicably constrain our- 
selves to laud and call those just who scorn us, and trample us in the 
dust ?” 

The jeweller’s handsome saloon was full of fugitive Israelites, who 
sought refuge and protection at the abode of the wealthy Samuel; 
whilst the police pet the watchmen pretended to be endeavouring to 
quiet and disperse the mob outside. 

The assembled Jews loudly deplored their misfortunes, and some of 
them gazed with astonishment on the aged Philip Moses, who stvod 
there, firmly and fearlessly, like a prophet among them, and poured forth 
words of wisdom and instruction to his trembling fellow-believers. 

Two or three of the old rabbis, with long beards and black silk éalars, 
or robes, alone listened attentively, and with calm seriousness to him, 
the most ancient of their community. But the young beardless Israelites 
uttered cries of lamentation, bewailing the conduct of the people of 
Hamburg, bewailing their broken windows, and all the damage that 
would accrue to their trades or business in consequence of this new per- 
secution. 

“Ah! if my mother had not been so over-faithful to my father,” said 
a conceited young Jew, “ I might have gone with comfort to the theatre, 
and seen that pretty Ma’amselle Wrede, without being recognised as a 
Jew, and abused accordingly; and running the risk of getting my head 
broken to boot.” 

“ Oh! that we had never been circumcised!” cried another ; “ our lives 
are actually not safe in the streets.” 

“ Would jthat we were all baptised!” groaned a third. “Ay, with 
some philter that would turn our dark hair to red, and remove the too 
apparent marks with which Jehovah has signalised us, and cast us out 


among our foes.” 
“ Oh !—woe—woe!” shrieked the women and children — “ whither 
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shall we fly in our great distress and misery? Ah! were it but morning, 
and this dreadful night were passed !” 

“ Leave off your lamentations, ye foolish and untoward ones!” cried 
Philip Moses. ‘‘The Lord has struck ye with imbecility, and with blind- 
ness, and with corruption of heart. He has scattered ye abroad among 
all the tribes of the earth, because of your perversity; he has given thee 
a timorous heart, oh Israel! so that the sole of thy foot cannot find rest, 
and thou feelest that thy life is in jeopardy, and goest about groaning 
night and day; and in the morning thou sayest, Would that it were 
evening ! and in the evening, Would that it were morning! because of the 
torror of thy heart, and the visions that are before thine eyes. But 
hearken what the Lord declares unto you by the mouth of His servants 
from the tabernacle in your foreign synagogue. If your affliction and 
your humiliation be greater than your transgressions, shake the dust from 
your feet, and go forth from the place where ye are treated with ignomin 
and oppression! Leave the iniquitous Mammon in the hands of the evil 
doers, and take only with you that to which there cleaves no curse in the 
sight of Jehovah! Come! I will lead ye from city to city, and from 
land to land, until we find some spot on earth where Jehovah may veil 
our disgrace, and grant us freedom among the children of mankind, or 
else, like our fathers of old, among the wild beasts of the wilderness !” 

“ What are you dreaming of, old man?” exclaimed his rich kinsmen, 
in dissatisfied el *‘ Should we leave our hard-won gains, and go 
forth like beggars into the world, with old sacks on our shoulders? 
Where shall we find a more commercial town than this? And in what 
part of the world would we not be exposed to annoyances and persecu- 
tions ? No path leads back to the promised land, and were we to be 
guided by your dreams, we should neither be able to feed our wives and 
our little ones, nor to gather golden pieces and silver ducats.” 

“If ye believed in Jehovah,” replied Philip Moses, “ ye would also 
believe that there 7s a way to the promised land; but that thought is too 
grand for your contracted souls. The flesh-pots of Egypt are dearer to 
you than the manna from heaven in the wilderness; and if the Lord God 
were to call up Moses among you, ye would stone him as your fathers 
stoned the prophets.” 

“ What avails all this long discourse, poor, foolish old man?” said his 
son, the rich jeweller, interrupting him. “Sit down there in your com- 
fortable arm-chair, and amuse yourself with the children, Moses, while 
the rest of us consult together what is best to be done. He is going into 
his dotage,” added he, turning to the other Jews, “ and sometimes he is 
not quite in his right senses. He has quarrelled with all his family, and I 
keep him here, out of charity, in my house, as you see; but for all that 
I have to put up with many hard words, and much abuse from him.” 

Then there commenced a mumbling in the room, and a buzzing sound 
as in a beehive, every one giving his opinion as to the best way of 
quieting the people of Hamburg, and making up matters with them. 
Some proposed that a deputation should be sent to the Senate to demand 
the protection of the military for their houses. 

‘It would be of no use,” said others. ‘* These mean, abominable 
members of the Hanseatic League are our worst enemies; these stupid, 
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the worst part of the storm is over, we will repent having 
others; “for there is not so much business done, or so 
to be made there, as here. It is better for us to put up 
and with annoyances, than to run the risk of 
business, lessening our gains.” 

pens, we can but let ourselves be baptised,” said 
: we can no more be called Jews than the Ham- 


would that do?” exelaimed a shabby-looking Jew, with 
“It is not on account of our religion that they persecute 
wealth, and the luxuries we can afford, that.excite their 

envious Our handsome houses are our misfortune, and our 
lendid equipages; our beautiful villas on the Elbe and the Alster, and 
the io of our young fops. Go about like me, with a matted 

beard .and tattered garments! Live well in the privacy of your own 
houses, but let not abundance be seen by any one! You will then 
find that no one will envy you, or persecute you. Let the children in the 
street point at us, and abuse us! Is it not for being what it should be 
re ea to becalled? If they even treated us as if we were lepers, they 
not prevent us from being God’s chosen people. We are blessed 
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This advice was rejected by the richer and more modern Israelites, 
who had no inclination toe array themselves in sackcloth and ashes, and to 
relinquish the ostentatious display of that wealth which, in the midst of 
so many humiliations, and with so many equivocal acts, and little tricks 
in trade, they had amassed. 

“No, no! I know a much better plan,” said one of the richest men 
nage who had originally been a sort of pedlar, and sold tapes and rib- 

“* We will it by turns to give turtle-feasts; we will invite all 
the men, the sons of the merchants, to our tables ; our wives and 
our must show all manner of kindness and complaisanee to 
them, and not keep them at such a cold distance as they do now ; let 
them lay aside their reserve, and try to please them. It is better, far 
better, even to marry among the Christians, than to have them as enemies, 
now-a-days.” 

On hearing these words, old Philip Moses arose; he could no longer 
endure to listen to his people humbling themselves, as he thought, so 
basely. He tore his clothes, and anathematised the tongue that spoke 


°« Schukelmeier,” a play upon the name Mr. Meier, was a nickname signifying 
Smuggler, which the lower classes in Hamburg bestowed on the Danes, whom 
they accused of having smuggled the French into Hamburg. 
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last. He then tried, with all the eloquence of which he was master, to 
touch the hearts and rouse the spirits of those who were the best amon 
the assembly, by setting forth to them the misery and degradation which 
their own selfishness and cupidity had brought upon them. He charac- 
terised their present persecution as a just punishment from Jehovah ‘for 
their degeneracy, and their being so absorbed in the pursuit of money. 
He condemned their indifference to the faith and the customs of their 
forefathers ; their t of the Sabbath, and of its holy rites; their 
shaving off their and their being ashamed to be known to be what 
they were. He inveighed against their connexion with Christians, and 
more especially their marriages with them, by which two of his own sons 
had disgraced him. And he denounced their excessive keenness in the 
pursuit of gold, as likely to be ruinous to them, and as being certain to 
have an injurious effect on their settling happily in any and every coun- 
try in the world. 

But this was too much for his fellow-Jews to hearken to in silence. 
They all attacked him vehemently, calling him a crazy old traitor, who 
only wished their destruction. Loudly, however, as swelled their chorus 
of abuse, still more loudly arose the voice of the old man, as he, in 
the words of the prophet Jeremiah, reproved them. ‘‘ O Israel! thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings shall reprove thee. I 
had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed ; how then art thou 
turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto me ? For though 
thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity 
is marked before me, saith the Lord God. Your sons have withholden 
good things from you. For among my people are found wicked men ; 
they lay wait as he that setteth snares; they set a trap, they catch men. 
As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit, therefore they 
are become great and waxen rich. They are waxen fat—they shine ; 
yea, they overpass the deeds of the wicked. They judge not the cause of 
the fatherless, yet they prosper. Shall I not visit for these things ? saith 
the Lord. Shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this? Go 
re upon her walls and destroy; but make not a full end: take away her 

attlements, for they are not the Lord’s !” 

Searcely had he uttered these last words than a shower of stones, 
hurled against the closed window-shutters, demolished them, and dashed 
in, while this new attack was followed by shouts of triumph and derisive 
laughter from the streets. 

‘“* Away with him—away with the old prophet!” cried several of the 
Jews. “ His imprecations are bringing fresh evil and persecution 
upon us.” . 

“ This is not a time to be preaching all that old twaddle to us about 
our sins,’’ said his son, the rich Samuel. “ I will not listen to another 
word ; and if you expect to remain longer in my house, you must keep 
your tongue to yourself, I ean tell you. It would be more to the pur- 
pose if you went to your room, and shaved off that beard of tps that 
you might look like other men. We must howl with the wolves we are 
among, and if the mob were to catch a glimpse of your long beard, which 
is just like that of an old he-goat, and your masquerade garb, they would 
pull the house down about our ears.” 

“Oh, grandfather, grandfather!” exclaimed the youngest of his grand- 
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children, ae away from him, “ how your eyes are blazing! You 
are not going to hurt my father?” 

“ For your sakes, I will not curse him,” said the old man, in a low, 
tremulous voice ; “ but accursed be the spirit which influences him, and 
my unfortunate, perverted people! I shall shake the dust from my feet 
at the threshold of your door, my son, and never more shall you behold 
my countenance in this world; but, in your last moments, you will re- 
member this hour. I will wander defenceless among our enemies ; I will 
bare this grey head to their insults, stand amidst their showers of stones, 
and venture be torn asunder by their violent hands, before my own 
child shall pluck out the beard from my aged cheeks, or turn me out of 
his house as a beggar.” 

“Stay!—are you mad?” cried Samuel; “you will not pass alive 

that mob outside. Hold him, some one!” he exclaimed to 
those around. “He is deranged, as you see, and is going into his 
dotage. I should be sorry if anything were to happen to him, or he 
were to meet with any injury.” 

But old Philip Moses went away, like Lot, from the doomed Sodom, 
and never once looked back. No one attempted to detain him, for his 
denunciations, and his terrible look, had frightened them all. With his 
snow-white locks uncovered, and in his torn dark silk ¢alar, alone, and 
without his staff, he went forth, and shook the dust from his feet as he 
ste from the door. 

hen the Hamburg populace perceived him, a group of children 
to abuse him, but no one took up the cry, and not a hand was 
lifted against the silent, venerable-looking old man. 

“ Let him go in peace !”’ said the one to the other; “it is old Philip 
a He is a good man; it would be a sin to hurt Aim, or to scoff at 

m. 
“ But if we had his son Samuel in our clutches,” said others, ‘he 


ag not get off so easily; he is the greatest bloodsucker among them 


Il. 


Ir was late at night—the tumult in the streets had ceased. No more 
carriages rolled along from the theatre, or from parties at the houses of 
the rich Hamburg merchants. The promenade on the “ Jungfernstieg” 
had been over long before, and the pavilions were locked up. Lights 
a faintly from the upper windows of the large hotels, and only 

ere and there a solitary reveller was to be seen, humming an air, as he 
was wending his way homewards from the “ Sallon d’Apollon,”’ or was 
stopped by some straggling night-wanderer of the female sex. The moon 
was shining calmly on the Alster, and the watchman had just called the 
hour by St. Michael’s clock ; but two strange-looking figures still walked 
up and down the ‘“ Jungfernstieg,” and seemed to have no thought of 
home, though the sharp wind scattered the leaves of the trees around 
them, and the flitting clouds often obscured the moon on that cold Sep- 
tember night. A dark-haired young girl walked, shivering with cold, 
alongside of an old Jew, and seemed to be speaking words of comfort to 
him, in a low, sweet voice; and that Jew was the aged Philip Moses! 

“ You are freezing, my child,” said the old man, as he threw the skirt 
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of his torn talar around her shoulders. “Let me take you back to the 
house of your mother’s brother; but J will not cross his threshold again. 
I made that vow the day he was seduced into wedding the artful Chris- 
tian girl. On this day oe my third son closed his door against me, and 
I have no more daughters on this earth. But yes, I have you still—you, 
the daughter of my dear and excellent Rachel! Come, let me take you 
home. It is hard enough upon you to be an orphan—fatherless and 
motherless—and a servant to your Christian aunt; you shall not become 
houseless for my sake. Poor Benjamina!” he exclaimed, as a bright 
beam from the moon, that was unclouded for a minute, enabled him to 
see her lovely youthful face distinctly, and to observe how tears were 
gathering in hes long dark eyelashes. ‘Poor Benjamina! you are in- 
deed kind to care so much for your rough old grandfather, and not to be 
afraid to come and wander about with him, in our day of persecution, 
when he was thrust out alone among our foes !” 

“Ah, dear good grandfather!” replied Benjamina, “how could my 
uncle Samuel behave so ill to you! But all my uncles are not so bad as 
he is. I am tolerably comfortable at uncle Daniel’s every other week, 
and they are kind to me now at uncle Isaac’s, since I have grown 
stronger, and am able to assist my aunt in the kitchen. Do go with me 
to one of them. Their wives and new connexions do not hate us as the 
other Christians do ; and you must go somewhere. Since uncle Samuel 
has become so rich, he disdains all his poorer relations, and will not 
associate with them. Why did you choose to live with him, rather than 
with either of your other sons? I am sure neither of them could have 
found it in his heart to have treated you as Samuel has done to-day. 
You never took a vow not to enter Isaac’s house, therefore do go with 
me to it. I shall reside there with you, and attend upon you; and the 
pretty children will become fond of you. They can learn from you the 
history of Joseph and his brethren, and hear about little Benjamin, my 
namesake. You can teach them as you taught me at my poor mother’s, 
when I was a little girl Come, dear grandfather, come !—before day 
dawn, and our persecutors awake. In these times of tribulation we must 
cherish each other—we unfortunate and persecuted fugitives.” 

“Tt is five years since I have entered my son Isaac’s house,” said the 
old man, slowly. ‘ How many children has he now ?” 

“Ah, you ba not know that, dear grandfather, and yet he is your 
own son! His fifth boy is an infant in its cradle.” 

“Is his Christian wife kind to him? and does she not turn his feeble 
spirit from Jehovah, and the faith and the customs of our forefathers ? 
Ihave not seen him lately at the synagogue, but he never misses going 
to the Exchange.” 

“Only come with me to him, grandfather, and you will see that he is 
better than Samuel, though he may not go to the synagogue, and only 
oe the shop-door on the latch on Saturday, instead of shutting it up. 

ou will like his nice little boys, though my aunt rather spoils the eldest. 
They have all light hair and pretty blue eyes, like their mother. Many 
Christians visit the house; and the good Mr. Veit, who is a painter, 
sometimes teaches me to draw when I am there. You do not hate all 
Christians, do you, grandfather, because some of them treat us cruelly ? 
You do ae condemn them all so much as these—our uncharitable per- 
secutors ?” 
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“No, my child,” replied the old man. “I admit the general philan- 
thropy of the Christians, which they believe they learned from their wise 
but unfortunate prophet; though, im their present conduct towards us, 
they give no proof of it. Yet far be it from me to blame them for this. 
Our law tells us to make our own ‘hearts clean before we judge others ; 
that so we may find forgiveness in the day of atonement. But stay not 
out here longer, so late, oa your good name may be made 
the prey of the tongue of the backbiter and the slanderer, although it is 
only in a work of:mercy and of love in which you are engaged, and for 
which the Lord God of Sabaoth will bless you in future days. Leave me 
to wander out into the solitary paths! The Lord ean send to me—even 
to me—a raven in the desert, if he think fit. My tent is now the great 
Temple of the Lord, where the sun and the moon are lights in the high 
altar, and the four corners of the earth are the pillars of the tabernacle. 
Hark! from thence shall it seem to me that His mighty cherubs are 
singing praises to His name, when the wild storms of nature are playing 
around my head. Let me go, my child, and weep not because I am a 
lonely wanderer! I would rather roam, houseless, through the world, 
than seek a refuge under the roof where I am an unwelcome intruder. 
I would rather be stoned by the Christians than be disdained as a pauper 
by my own kindred—my own children—and perhaps hear that I am so, 
when the infirmities of age compel me to listen in silence.” 

“ Well, then, so be it, dear grandfather, and I will remain with you. 
The Christians may stone me in your arms if they will.” 

The old man was silent for a time, and he appeared to be fighting a 
hard battle in his heart. 

“Come then, my child,” said ‘he at length, seizing Benjamina by the 
hand, “for your sake will I endure disgrace, and ask shelter from a son, 
who cared more for a strange woman than for his father’s blessing.” 

They then proceeded in silence to the “‘Hopfenmarkt,” and rung at 
the clothier Isaac’s door. | 

“Ts that any of our people?” whispered an anxious voice from a 
window. Philip Moses answered in Hebrew, and a little while after the 
outer door was opened. 

_ Isaac received his deserted old father, who had thus taken refuge with 
him, with sincere pleasure; yet this pleasure was damped by the per- 
— and uneasy feelings which came over him when he thought of the 

aily reproaches which he foresaw he would have to encounter, and the 
many disturbances in his domestic life which he feared the unbending 
rabbi would occasion. But their common grievances and danger drew 
their hearts together. Though Isaac's house was, at present, exempt 
from all damage (since, through his marriage with a Christian, and his 
frequent intercourse with Christians, he seemed almost separated from 
his own people), he lived still in constant terror, on account of the ini- 
mical disposition evinced towards the Jews, which had now actually 
broken out in open persecution of them; and he sought in vain to con- 
ceal from those with whom he associated the interest he secretly took in 
the fate of his unhappy nation. 

He was extremely indignant when he heard how his rich brother, 
Samuel, had behaved to the old man; and he begged his father to forget 
all the past, and make himself at home in his house. But he resolved, at 
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the same time, not to permit his domestic peace to be disturbed, or the 

habits of his daily life to be disarranged, by the old man’s prejudices— 

such at least as could not be borne with easily, and might not give cause 

of laint. ‘“ He must accommodate himself, as my guest, to the 

ways of the house,” thought he to himself. ‘ He will be accustomed to 

them in time, and there would be no use in beginning as we could not 
on. 

** Your brother Samuel has not honoured his father, and he cannot 
sueceed in worldly matters,” said Philip Moses, as he seemed endeavour- 
ing to read in the countenance of his son what was passing in his mind. 
a But may the Almighty give him, and all our people, grace to repent, 
and let not His angry countenance be turned upon us to our ruin! My 
days will not be many,” he added, earnestly ; “but had it not been for 
my*faithfully attached Benjamina’s sake, I would rather have gone forth 
to wander over the wide world than have exposed your heart, my son, to 
a trial which, I fear, is beyond your strength.” 

Isaac’s wife was quite out of humour when Benjamina went to her 
bedroom to tell her what had taken place. 

*‘ It will never answer,” said she, “‘to have that old instigator of strife 
here in our house. He hates me already, because I am not one of your 
nation. It was on my account that he has never hitherto chosen to put 
his foot within our doors.” 

“No, my grandfather does not hate the Christians,” replied Benja- 
mina, cheerfully. “If he lives here, the will bring good luck and a 
blessing to the house. Dearest aunt, may I not get the little blue 
chamber ready for him? I did not dare to go near him when he was 
with my uncle Samuel, and yet he was so kind to me when I was a 
child.” 

“Well, I suppose I can’t help his staying, for the present at least,” 

lied the aunt, peevishly, “so you can put the blue chamber in decent 
order for him, Benjamina. But if you make too much fuss about him, 
or give me any additional trouble with this new pest, I will send you 
back to Daniel. You may stay for the present; but keep him as much 
as possible away from the children and the rest of us. We shall have 
quite annoyance enough with him at the dinner-table.” 

“ Poor, poor grandfather !” sighed Benjamina, as weeping silently she 
left her unkind aunt, who had often before spoken harshly to her, but 
had never wounded her feelings so deeply as now. 

Isaac had afterwards an unpleasant matrimonial scene, and a sharp 
battle of words with his wife, in reference to the old man, to whom he 
could not deny an asylum in his house, however many scruples he him- 


self had as to keeping him. 
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. MORE OF THE OHIO.—THE MISSISSIPPI AND NEW ORLEANS. 


BY J. W. HENGISTON, ESQ. 


Wira the new year, a sudden and most welcome thaw comes on with 
the wind from the balmy south ; the river is breaking up its icy bondage, 
and the whole town is astir. 

It is astonishing what general joy it diffuses. The whole waterside 
and in the streets, everybody as busy as bees; steam getting up on board 
twenty boats bound up and down ; and for my part I rushed to the strand 
secure a berth on board something, anything, overjoyed at the chance 
of escape. 

Shs tieneane of the puff advertisements is quite overpowering— 
where choose when such stunning excellence besets one in everything. I 
shut my eyes on the daily press and go straight over the inviting planks 
on board one of the many loaded steamers caught here on her way down 
—the Paul Anderson—loaded to the guards, loaded to sinking, loaded to 
death! but no matter. After that, and after I had paid my fare with 
my eyes shut (one should never be too precipitate), they found room for 
six hundred bushels of coals, seventy horses, and eight hundred turkeys 
and fowls, which poor things had been kept in cellars half dead, during 
this tremendous frost, and were now trausferred to the hurricane-deck, or 
upper roof of my chosen steamer. Of all things in the world I should 
have avoided this particular Noah’s ark. 

This boat was already full loaded, but, at the last moment, and two 
hours after they had solemnly promised (like the fibbing “one, two, 
three” of the auctioneer) to be “ gone,” these unhappy horses and turkeys 
appeared on the wide strand. They could not be resisted. What! re- 
fuse dollars! what signifies going down in the middle of the river! or 
any additional misery to silly sentiment, or no sleep for the highly- 
favoured cabin passengers for a whole week or ten days. 

Well, only eight hours after the last horse had been coaxed on board, 
and while the steam valves had been for so many hours snorting and roar- 
ing in aid of advertisements and solemn promises, then a few more coals— 
only six hundred bushels—might as well fill up all round the boilers, 
and leave not an inch to plant your foot on the deck, and not an en- 
couraging inch of seeming spare safety for the rushing river and rock 
ice bursting and crushing with the headlong stream—at last, I say, we 
push off, and night closes round us as we sweep round the south and 
pretty wooded point and hills below Covington. We bid a kind adieu 
to the queen city for letting us go. Surely we are always more grateful 
for any change of any particular misery than for any positive pleasure, or 
— good, if we ever do really know what is for our good! 

_ There was I, delighted to get away, even for a good chance of sinking 
in the river before we could pass the first lower reach, the night dark as 
Erebus, with various pleasant = as to whether we weren’t “ some- 
how, I guess, a sight overloaded !” The boat was a capital one, but it is 
certain we were abominably loaded, dangerously loaded. Often the small 
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ripple of the river flopped over the guards, washing the horses’ feet as they 
stood in two rows on each side of the engines, with their heads to the 
water, where they might poke their noses for amusement, poor things. 

A loaded cotton boat of six hundred or a thousand bales is a curious sight 
on these mighty streams; but our heterogeneous cargo I saw nowhere 
equalled all the way down to New Orleans. I forgot to add some three 
or four hundred empty flour barrels, on which the unhappy poultry were 

rched, on the roof. This floating scene of suffering, misery, and death 
(thirty turkeys were thrown over dead the first night), was our Belvidere ! 
From this feathered village we were to enjoy the country, the view, and 
the air! 

Glad, however, as we were to be off, we were not aware, till long after, 
of our singular good fortune in escaping ; for the next week, the wind 
shifting round once more to the north-west, froze the river and all nature 
up as hard as ever, so that nothing could get up or down. 

Well, we are afloat. We have had our tea (or supper). I have heard 
several sad sounds of throwing over the dead and dying turkeys. Of the 
ninety or hundred passengers, the rough ones, or Mi be ar ley bags- 
men, planters, and others, gather and smoke in the forecabin over the 
boilers; the family men, and the more genteel and more aspiring, keep at 
the hinder part of the saloon among the ladies, or as near them as pos- 
sible round the nearest stove. 

A gay party of Tennessee youth sit round the ladies’ table playing 
“yutah” (a sort of New World écarté and pam-loo mixture). A good- 
natured, good-looking Englishman, settled in New Orleans, who is re- 
turning with his excessively hard-featured, grim American lady home from 
a Saratoga trip, invites me to their sanctum (across the curtain line). 
Several of the girls are pretty, and all very lively. I look on, and escape 
the more stupid ring of ruminating males round the stove. 

As I can make nothing of the game played (by any number as well as 
two), I reflect every now and then, at every extra thump against the ice, 
on how excessively little our wooden deck below us is above the water ; 
one of our coal-loaded river barges one meets in the Pool is nothing to this 
exact scientific nicety between floating and sinking. The idea alone, 
made any other idea of a blow-up perfectly laughable. But instead of 
philosophising, let me now take a parting glance at Cincinnati; a place 
that might well fill a volume merely to say what it has become since Mrs. 
Trollope told us something about it, and many others since her day. 

I have spoken of a few trifling things on the mere surface, in this 
great western city, which has often been written about of late years ; but 
the change is so rapid in most objects which strike the eye, that hardly 
any one year is a sure guide for the next. It is not.only the mere build- 
ing of more streets and houses, the greater number of human beings con- 
gregated together, and the greater mixture of each added Party emigra- 
tion, pouring in human beings already grown up by hundreds of thou- 
sands, but the yearly change of ways and means, and no doubt a constant 
change in the domestic manners and ideas of all Americans, east or west 
of the Mississippi. All this I may leave for books ; I have but a few pages 
at my disposal. I think too much has been said of (of the morale, at 
least) Cincinnati, and, indeed, all other great American towns; me 
year getting still bigger, still more irregular and ill-governed, where 
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sorts of civilised nuisances increase much faster than the population, and 
where each they are coming nearer and nearer what we are in little 
over. d. With our thoughts, and ways, and customs 
(slightly m ), tis still the same, For the first fifty years we in our 
conceit, and insolence, and ignorance, would not condescend to praise any- 
thing, or know anything, about our cousins, who licked us after eight long 
y¢ars’ fighting, and sent us an ambassador to bow and walk about at St. 
James's among’ as silly and selfish a set of embroidered, sneering gentlemen 
as may be found there now. Time, and the astonishing effects of a more en- 
lightened (less shackled) government begins to tell on the toughness of our 
ignorant prejudices. We awake from a sort of dream when the finest 
ships to be seen by a oy way Ao Liverpool (he goes on board some- 
times), and a Lord John in the Thames, are not ours, alas! no, they are 
Americans. The balance and bustle of trade all over the world is every new 
year turning more and more against us. Even our own merchants take 
up and freight American ships! Safer, faster, handsomer than England’s 
fleet, more numerous all over the world, they tower over our pigmy, ill- 
built things even in our own waters, and should, descending to particulars, 
shame our builders at Blackwall. I say nothing of our royal dockyards, 
as they are quite impervious to any new lights, and seem to set a pre- 
mium on blunders and absurdity. 

Innocent of all this, each fresh traveller, however wise and common- 
place, however fashionable and funny, is now loud about the wonders of 
America! and there is in this sense nothing left for us but to praise. 
I might wish our rulers would come across, and take a lesson in these 
vulgar but most essential things—‘‘ domestic manners” may be safely 
left to obscure triflers and wits. American strength may be vulgar, but 
our fashion is contemptible ; nay, with us it works fatally: we are all 
supremely ignorant and lazy, and each jack-in-office, only thinking of 
Almack’s, Rotten-row, and his circle, is above his business, content to 
ride out, shoot, and dress for dinner! 

Lord Carlisle and now and then a clever fellow crosses, and witnesses 
the untrammelled vigour and go-ahead better sense of the stars and 
stripes ; but it does not appear that we get on the least bit the better for 
it, or that his late colleagues in Downing-street are at all more wide 
awake to what’s going on—but I forget myself, and this same town. I 
saw very few of their ladies, owing to the extreme cold, no doubt. 

What we should call the working classes, seem entirely Irish and Ger- 
man; all badly clothed, dirty, and slovenly,—the streets, the pavements, 
and the houses to match ; indeed, the better sort of men, natives, are 
not so well dressed as in the eastern cities. This careless neglect may 
be traced, increasing as one comes westward, in their ladies and gentle- 
men—that is, planters, lawyers, merchants, and large storekeepers—it 
pervades everything, naturally enough, the further removed they are 
towards the woods and prairies. 

Indeed, short of the Ohio, in Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, and 

land, le of education dress anyhow, and wear the oddest Jim 
Crow tiles possible (Punch would be in ecstasies!). Just now, the Kos- 
suth hat is the thing—a wide-awake, with a great buckle in front, to 
which some of the most respectable loafers add a small black feather. 
Some few exquisites pride themselves on velvet caps and half a yard of 
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watch-chain dangling, and rattling seals at the waistband. But no 


matter what the dress is, there is no change morning or night. I have 
known Virginians, men of education, attend balls unshaved, and in dirty 
boots and uncombed hair, their coats and hats (all quite right when 
new) never brushed, nor ever left off till worn out; to be sure there 
were exceptions —the youngest, of course, the cleanest and smartest —but 
none of the ladies, who were all well dressed, seemed to think anything 
of it. At Cincinnati, in the advertisements for their balls, the gentlemen 
are warned that there is no admittance (one and two dollars a ticket) 
without a lady. These public balls prevail throughout the Union in 
their cities; private ones are very rare indeed, and more like family 
arties. 

: Already in the States there are immense seminaries and boarding- 
schools for young ladies. There is a far-famed one in Ohio, at Steuben- 
ville, and some of its young ladies were on board of us, going home to 
Tennessee and Mississippi; but, like that other young lady of the 
Alleghany cars, who, too, had just left her great school near Harrisburg, 
they seem to pick up nothing at these schools but the most wild, silly, 
jejune ideas (from each other), and a very queer, independent small talk. 
As yet; however—perhaps for these next hundred years—a refined educa- 
tion would be completely thrown away; they dress and dance—quite 
enough. 

Fashion and refinement of thought, perceptions of the sublime and 
beautiful, tact, good taste, and a love of nature—where nature itself is 
to be upset, and the sooner the better, up and down these rivers and re- 
gions—of what use here ? Whisky, rum, tobacco, cotton, pigs, and flour, 
laugh to scorn small conventional elegancies and accomplishments— 
the dancing and dressing, nevertheless, notwithstanding, when froze 
up, or in the season, or when trade’s slack. This must be pre-eminently 
the feeling at Cincinnati ; which is, trade apart, a very dull city ; they 
have had no time in forty short years to think of elegance or idle amuse- 
ments ; but youth, however pent up in stores, will dance and frolic now 
and then, and that, as Nym says, “ is the humour of it.” 

They were going to get up a dance in the cabin during the evening, 
but the young ladies could not agree to turn out; and the fiddler, an 
amateur Englishman, at last got sulky, after tuning up invitingly once 
or twice, and put up his fiddle ; but I do not think, after all, the girls 
were in fault; it was the men who held back, stood shilly-shally, or showed 
the most stoical Red Indian indifference—a quality cnutibivt of the first 
excellence in every thing. As a rule, I should say, the Americans never 
talk till excited by anger or some self-interest ; and then it is an inter- 
minable set speech, and thus their cleverest people grow into bores of the 
first magnitude. 

Cincinnati is in the south-west corner of the state of Ohio, about fif- 
teen miles from the border of Indiana ; so that quitting the city we soon 
leave the state of Ohio at the river Miami and its rich bottoms. Gene- 
rally it is a flat wheat-growing state ; but its banks all down the stream 
are finely undulated ; conical, well-wooded hills forming the banks of the 
river, with many agreeable openings of meadows and small valleys, “‘ bot- 
toms,” with their attendant great and small streams all swelling this most 
bold and beautiful Ohio, which takes its rise, as the Alleghany, near the 
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> 
shores of Lake Erie in its north branch, and from the south-west as the 
Monongahela, in Pennsylvania. 

In a peculiar, wild, bold river beauty, nothing can exceed these scenes 
right and left as you descend ; it seems only a little hurt where man has 
been chopping and digging ; still, in our civilised sense, it is all the more 
cheering, and makes a rich variety—cities, villages, farms, factories, 
steamers—and the human race is getting multiplied. I find a hundred 
things unsaid of this city, and indeed of all the country on the track of 
the river, with twent fine streams which pour in on both sides, besides 
the great and little Miami joining the Ohio, twenty miles apart, above 
and below the town, each watering superb and extensive valleys—one 
stretching to the capital, Columbus, in the centre of the state. But to at- 
tempt any further notice of what I leave behind me would fill a volume or 
two; already I find myself bewildered by fresh objects and new settlements, 
every day planting, building, and increasing on the banks. We pass the 
Miami a few miles below, forming here at its mouth, the dividing line ; 
and the state of Indiana is now on our right, while Kentucky keeps on 
below the junction with the Mississippi, and for a hundred and thirty 
miles on the left to their largest city, Louisville, at the falls of the river; 
and where a stupendous short two-mile canal is cut through just below 
the town, to clear this great rapid (for it is not exactly a fall) of the 
river. This rapid is always the one great point of anxiety, and forms a 
kind of barrier, beyond which, upwards, the larger class of Mississippi 
steamers cannot come, except occasionally, when the river is very high ; 
so that there is always a great gathering of boats at Louisville, at the 
town wharfs, and ilies the canal at Shipping Port, where the great 
mail and passenger steamers lie. 

All the smaller steamers which pass the canal up and down are for 
cargo and passengers jointly ; their cabins and tables on a less scale, and 
so are their fares. I paid only fifteen dollars all the way to New Orleans 
from Cincinnati, whereas these great mail-steamers » tad twenty-five 
from Louisville down. They were very liberal to us, allowing the pas- 
sengers who preferred it to leave them at this point, and go on board the 
finer boats; but, though we were detained half a day at the canal, I 
thought it best to remain quietly on board, as most of my fellow-pas- 
sengers did; but of this when we do get so far, for the ice is seriously 
troublesome, and we are not at all sure we may not be stopped by it. 

I see the exact distance is 460 miles by the river from Pittsburg to 
Cincinnati, and 494 miles to its mouth, making in its whole length 954 
miles, without reckoning its branches above Pittsburg. In all this length 
it appears a greater river than the Mississippi itself ; it is, indeed, often 
wider. The great difference lies in the greater depth of the latter, which 
it is lost in at the — at Cairo, where the Mississippi, even after re- 
ceiving the Ohio, looks much narrower than the Ohio. 

I do not often venture on statistics, as too dry and uninteresting to the 
readers of magazines; but I am tempted, while yet near Cincinnati, to 
- down a few items, which should by rights have been mentioned before, 

ad I more room to enter into details. Thus, it is situated in a valley 
forty or fifty feet above the river at its medium height, the Ohio cutting 
this valley in half, the southern circumference of the surrounding hills 


being (behind Covington and Newton) in Kentucky. The town was laid 
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out. by Messrs. Denman and Patterson, in 1788, and was first called 
Losantiville, on the site of Fort Washington, then one of the far-west 
pos sf stations of the infant republic, from whence the Indian wars were 
carried on. 

The first purchase of 311,000 acres here of the Indians, stretching 
along the right bank of the river, was by an Honourable John Symmes. 
There were two or three settlements of a few hunters at this time, one at 
North Bend, fifteen miles below it; but in ’89 Government fixed on its 
present site, changed the name, and ended the petty rivalry of these early 
squatters, for already business was looked to up and down the river. The 

lace grew rapidly. The first church was built in '92 ; in 93 they pub- 
fished a daily paper ; in 94 two “keel boats” were built, with 4 let- 

roof covers and port-holes, armed with guns and rifles, to run upwards 
as far as Pittsburg and back once a month. Drinking and gambling were 
then the chief feature in these new settlements. The population in 1795 
was but five hundred, with a small detachment from the army. 

Early in this century theif progress was very rapid ; thousands poured 
in from the eastern states, attracted by the richness and cheapness of 
land. The trade with New Orleans, carried on with keel-boats, which 
got down in a month, and up again in about three months, was found 
very lucrative, making amends for its risks and tediousness, having often 
to fight their way up and down, sometimes against the Indians they had 
made their enemies, or against their own robbers and pirates! In 1819 
it was first made a city, and contained 10,000 souls; the progression, in 
1830, 25,000; 1840, 46,000; in 1848, 100,000, and at this moment 
160,000. It has 15,000 houses, ranging in regular streets, at right 
angles, towards and to the hills at the back two miles, and on its river’s 
face three miles. It has seventy-four churches, three colleges, four 
medical and one law; one female college, several seminaries for youn 
ladies ; four grammar-schools, and twelve popular schools of five rs 
pupils ; six banks, eight large public halls, a court-house, town-hall and 
gaol, three civil courts, sitting the whole year, an exchange, a mayoralty 
and mayor’s office ; several public libraries belonging to societies ; sixteen 
insurance offices, a post-office, three theatres (but only one open this 
winter), a museum, waterworks, gasworks, two hospitals, four orphan 
asylums, one lunatic; a great many foundries, cotton and woollen fac- 
tories, and many others; mills of all kinds: and lastly, the great pork- 
killing and packing warehouses on the canal, which I have spoken of. 
Upwards of two hundred steam-engines are in constant activity, “driving” 
the machinery of planing~-mills, foundries, flour-mills, saw-mills, rolling- 
mills, furniture factories, &c. They estimate invested capital in this 
every-day stir at twenty-five millions of dollars. 

But the press is perhaps the most remarkable feature in this activity— 
no less than thirteen daily and twenty-five weekly newspapers! four 
monthly periodicals. They count, too, seven turnpikes, two great canals, 
a wc all to Sandusky on the lakes, another to Columbus, and a general 
telegraph ; two great cemeteries, four miles off—that of Spring Grove 
containing a hundred acres. Grapes succeed very well all over this 
country, and a good deal of tolerable claret-like wine is made. I find 
these are but a few of the noticeable things, but I must stop; besides, 
all this so changes and so increases with every new year, that it would 
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be absurd to dwell on it; it may, however, interest a momentary curiosity. 
Not that I think one need be so much in love with the dry or wet s 
of this world, in extending streets, the multiplicity of shops, or the endless 
struggles of trade and manufactures—all showing the increase of the 
human race, and the contrivances to feed and amuse them—if that were 
but the one end and aim! 

Already in this fine valley, these charming hills and streams, some of 
the is gone for ever. ‘The wild and beautiful denizens of these 
woods and plains—the deer, the Indian—the clearness of the skies, the 
aroma of the flowers on these wild banks—all gone! Man jostles man, 
ruts disfigure the earth, and stenches fill interminable streets, where a 
dense population drink whisky, feed pigs, and higgle over European 
frippery. How many hateful passions and things are here engendered, 
the concomitants of all populous cities ; not to mention the extraordinary 
swarms of rats! The very atmosphere at times is as dense m clouds of 
smoke as London itself, and this must come of meddling with the bowels 
of the harmless earth, as well as that “saltpetre” of our dear bard’s 
scented lord. 

Some men are lost in the greatness which looms afar in other cen- 
turies to come ; we may, indeed, take it any way, just as one is in the 
humour. For my part, I do not see that the earth being more peopled 
is any great blessing to the human race. What is China better for her 
three hundred millions, close packed, to the exclusion of all other ani- 
mals? They must eat rats and dogs, even as dainties beyond the reach 
of the half-starved multitude. As to the astonishing power and glory 
of this race or that, and the superior enlightenment, science, and arts, 
and superior mode of killing each other in greater numbers, what a 
melancholy farce it is! It adds nothing to all the happiness we are 
susceptible of—not a jot. We English are very proud of spreading the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the most inquisitive, meddling, and destfuctive on 
earth. We alter or destroy everything not squaring with our very 
limited ideas! We make killing all the lower creation our amusement ! 
Soon, soon there will be no beautiful animals left; in these woods and 
plains the bear, the deer, the buffalo, the beaver, most wantonly de- 
stroyed; as if God had not made these things—the lion, the ostrich, 
nor beasts nor birds can escape the destroyer man. To be sure there is 
some hope for the rattlesnakes of Wisconsin, for rats, and for the fishes 
of the deep sea; but, alas! for the beautiful beasts and birds, not the 
most entangled forests can conceal them, the most remote island, in its 
own savage virtues, innocence, and happiness. A whaler comes, or a 
meddling Puritan preacher, or a protectorate! and all the vice and 
misery of us Europeans, conspicuous in the Anglo-Saxon race. I am 
going down the Ohio; but a clever, gentlemanly fellow, a lieutenant- 
colonel, who writes a pleasing book, puts me in mind of this destroying 
propensity. 

He takes a run down by the lakes and these rivers, chiefly to kill all 
the unfortunate birds, prairie cocks and hens (grouse), he can bring his 
dog and double-barrels to bear on, in pure wanton amusement. Strange, 
that men should thus cultivate a taste for cruelty, and run about the 
world destroying everything, and boasting of their game-bags and 
battues. Whatcan be more detestable than those wanton slaughters, 
whether in our own fields or west of Chicago ? Another set of rational 
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persons gallop all day after a poor fox. Yes, and a Mr. Cumming, par 

» goes slaughtering by wholesale in Africa—highly amused! 
—and here we have these poor, withered skin trophies at Hyde Park 
Corner. Ay, conceded, the more risk the more manly the sport: and 
why not hunt and shoot each other, at an increased risk, at which we 
have such a pious horror? Can we wonder at a taste for war? Oh, 
no ; the pious raise their eyes and their voices, and chatter of wickedness 
and sin, but not a word of our eternal cruelties to the lower creation ; to 
shed their blood, or worry them to death, is voted a manly amusement, 
is cultivated, is lauded!—even our priests dare to kill and destroy for 
amusement; worry a poor fox or hare all day, and boast of it over their 
claret, in the teeth of our humane societies! But I shall only whisper 
these heterodox and most outlandish notions to the ice-vexed Ohio. By 
the way, all down the river, sea-going ships are built and cleared, even 
to farther Inde, from Pittsburg, Marietta, Cincinnati, and many other 
towns on its banks. When the river is high, a frigate might sail right 
down, over the rapids and all, to sea, and now-a-days may be towed up 
again by a steamer; not that it is done, as it wouldn’t pay; so they 
remain attached to their various seaports, built somewhat cheaper than 
in the yards on the Atlantic. 

In the descent of the Ohio many beautiful islands are passed ; some- 
times they are still quite wild, sometimes with farms on them. “ Blen- 
nerhassit’s” has a curious story attached to it ; once owned by a citizen of 
that name, who was ruined by being connected with Aaron Burr; the 
ruins of his once fine mansion are still to be seen, I believe ; he himself 
dying in Germany thirty years ago. 

After all, how unsatisfactory it is hurrying down this unique river in 
this way; to see nothing of the islands, caves, salt springs (‘ salines”), 
iron mines, and coal, exquisite streams and valleys opening out on us 
every twenty or thirty miles on both sides. Then, again, those Indian 
mounds, which are so impenetrable to our puzzled archwologists and an- 
tiquaries, speaking of some departed race, it may be, old as the “ Iliad.” 
The largest of these barrows or mounds, like all of them, overgrown by 
immense forest trees, is on “ Big Grave Creek,” thirteen miles below 
Wheeling, at Elizabeth Town; but as we passed, and are now passing, 
so many objects of great interest, everything is so cold, so frozen up, 
that one is glad to sit crouching over the stove, and give the whole 
river, banks, islands, and all, to the sharp winds. 

I have been lucky enough to get a cabin to myself, with nobody 
sleeping over or under me (all the cabins have double berths). In the 
mornings there are the usual ablutions at the one comb and jack-towel (I 
never saw the one tooth-brush) in the barber’s shop, where, too, the bar 
deals out its fire-water; the bar-keeper adding a private spec of very 
insipid apples. Piccayunes rain on his counter for the fruit in its imnocent 
shape; but he has a good store of it condensed in the shape of apple- 
whisky, strictly guarded at a whole dime a small glass, showing an 
imperturbable love of morality—and dimes. The barber, a young, 
handsome mulatto man, had music in his soul, and when his chair was 
not filled by any of his numerous helpless victims, would teach himself 
music on that most cantankerous of viols, the violin ; but he had heard of 
Paganini, or “Old Dan Tucker, way down in Old Virginy!” 
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All our cabin servants at table were smart, handsome, saucy young 
citizens, who treated us all very much de haut en bas, and cleared us out 
of the way of their dinner-table cloths and midnight mattresses, when 
they spread them on the floor abuut the stoves, without ceremony. The 

, however, was a real, virtuous Uncle Tom, who kindly polished 
the boots at a dime (5d.) a pair, and to whom all portmanteaus and bags 
paid toll for lifting them in and out of your cabin, at a dime "me 3; it 
was imperative, but enforced with an obsequious flourish, and display of 
white grinders and laughing whites of eyes—‘ Well, sa, dat’s de way we 
fix it down dis way anyhow.” There was but one more bit of ebony, in 
the shape of a very tall, dry creature, and excessively dignified and 
serene, in the shape of a cabin stewardess. The ladies were often irate 
at her excessive tyranny and sauce ; at which she looked down on them 
with an expression of mild contempt, when they ventured to remonstrate 
at anything very audacious—not often, for no people in the world dis- 

a more stoical indifference for small annoyances: perhaps, indeed, 
‘they do not feel them at all, as there is no great nicety anywhere in this 
young country. I followed this plan, and, however vexed, never said a 
word, but fixed my mind on the stern Indian under torture, and the 
great spirit! I have said nothing of the big bones found, and now 
mostly gathered up, at Big-bone-lick-creek, in Kentucky. But we have 

t the mastadon and Arctic elephant, I think, in Great Russell-street. 

he oft-recurring word “lick,” marks all those spots where the wild or 
tame quadrupeds licked the salt oozing from the many saline springs 
along the tributaries to the Ohio. We pass the Kentucky river—a 
stream, in grandeur, said to be nearly equal to the Hudson ; but all 
these great tributaries have their sieilien beauties—sometimes running 
for hundreds of miles through a succession of delicious valleys, with fifty 
or a hundred mills already on their banks, or rushing through glens, 
having eaten their way lent through the hard limestone hills for 
hundreds of feet, with their deep, narrow beds unfathomable. How 
exquisitely romantic must a ramble be amidst these scenes in summer— 
the Indian summer at any rate—for I should not like to trust massa 
mosquito, and one ought to be well shod for rattlesnakes. 

Fine marbles, coal, and iron, abound all over this country in grand 
profusion ; but, indeed, so does every rich and good thing in nature—in 
water, earth, and air. In these rich valleys (“bottoms”) and plains wheat 
and Indian corn is raised in immense quantities, and forms the great 
staple of the west ; millions of bushels are destroyed to make burning 
whisky, which, coloured, &c., is the New England rum, another of 
their great staples. 

I find I must avoid digressions, and get on faster ; or would I paint the 
kickings of the poor horses—the horrid screechings of the brutal animals 
in charge, knocking them about—the constant ringing of the engine 
bells (everything is expressed to and from the engineer and the helms- 
man and pilot by certain strokes and ringings of the bells on board all 
the American steamers)—the dead pluff amet: of the poor dead turkeys 
as they were thrown over—the harsh grating of the snags and logs as 
they rubbed along our sides, or, stuck in the floats, were hurled on the 
a ther with floes of the floating ice—the incessant cavernous 

owling whistle of the waste steam-pipe, and the occasional unearthly 
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scream of the whistle—the rounding to at various towns to get wood or 
coal, take in or send out ngers—all this made an incessant uproar, 
which defied sleep. Besides, I could not help thinking of our bein 
loaded to the last half inch of floating capacity; and how the least hite 
—a small snag, a plank cut through, or any trifle (if only decently 
loaded), might send us all down on the instant. The boilers blowing 
up quite a secondary consideration—not worth considering at all. 

ell, I shut my eyes all night. We arrived all safe at Louisville 
early next day, and made oaundiins fast to an outside steamer lying at 
the wharf—the Greek Slave! She has already found her way here. 
What a California is fame! but surely never was there such a piece of 
humbug as that much ado about nothing Greek slave in Hyde Park! 
there were fifty statues at our Exhibition of greater merit, particularly in 
the Austrian marble court. 

The Ohio here at Louisville is particularly wide and grand; passing 
over a wide ledge of rocks opposite the town, it forms these, rapids for 
about two miles. The canal of two miles is cut through the solid rock, in 
some places forty feet deep ; the first steamer passed through in 1816. 
There is an island near the town, which stands on the higher bank of the 
river, and commands a fine view of the country, and Indiana opposite. 
The place is full of factories, foundries, and building yards; and is, 
though not the capital, the largest town in Kentucky, going ahead ex- 
tremely of late years. 

Some boats were before us in the canal, so we waited our turn, and 
many of us passengers went on shore across other steamers and hundreds 
of cotton bales scattered about the strand and trod on by er Its 

pulation is 60,000 or 70,000, and they have all sorts of halls, theatres, 
Institutions, asylums, &c., to be found in all their cities, no matter how 
new ; all well built too, mostly in brick, but of grand proportions, and 
always well fitted for their purposes. Here, too, they have four daily 
and twelve weekly newspapers! and killing and curing pork one of the 
many great speculations. Here, too, they build steam-boats, and make 
vast quantities of iron machinery for the steamers on all the western 
waters. On these rivers, six years ago, they reckoned no less than 
1300, valued at 16,000,000! and 4000 keel and flat boats ; the total 
value even then of all the products floated on these waters, 260,000,000; 
of the whole commerce (inland joined) 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 
(dollars), double the amount of the foreign commerce of the whole United 
States! The average of steam-boats lost, sunk, or blown up, about fifty 
per annum. 

The river is full of snags, logs, and ice, here very conspicuous in their 
accelerated motion. Several log and timber fishers dart out in their canoes 
and dingies, in spite of the ice, and catch any plank or log straying within 
safety distance of the rapids. 

In a fit of pity and disgust at being forced to see all our live cargo 
suffering, I went on shore resolved to change my steamer ; but after I 
had got across all the cotton and all the mud, I could find no steam-boat- 
office, and nothing but dirty grog-shops and hucksters all along the front 
street. One man told me I had better get a hackney-coach to go down to 
Portland, or Shipping Port—but where get one? We were not told at 
what moment our steamer might let go the Greek Slave, and enter the 
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canal, so that I was afraid to go up and find one, or look about the town ; 
besides, my trunk was on board, and we were told we should be off directly; 
a dodge of the captain’s, who, though a fine looking fellow, was over 
taciturn to us men, and over talkative, I thought, to the ladies ; but both 
he and his clerk (who took the head of the table and fair sex by turns) 
were smart men, and particularl t—indeed they were the greatest 
beaux on board. Altogether, r ht it best to put up with the ills 


we had; every mile this town, on to Cairo (near 500 miles), most 
things would be easier—the weather warmer—less ice in the rivers—and 
even the poor t I hoped, rejoice in a little sun, to dry them and their 


wretched coops. short, by sunset we entered the canal, and by mid- 
night found ourselves below, clear of the last sluice-gate, at Shipping 
Port, among the grand Mississippi steamers. The charge is no less than 
150 dollars per steamer ; if by the river down the rapids, 45 dollars to 
the pilot. 

We did not find less but more ice as we progressed ; and, out of the 
sun next day, the air so cold as to freeze on the shady side of the boat. 
Now began our wooding, every few hours, at the wood depdts on the wild 
forest baaks, where the wood-cutters have it corded ready, or placed 
corded in scows fast to the banks, so that the steamer rounds to beside 
them. The bargain is made (from two to three dollars the cord), and 
the crew soon throw it on board, where it forms a great pile, with coal, 
and hay for the horses, in the bow of the boat, at the mouth of the fire- 

s. 

Next day, we pass many spots, all of more or less interest, impossible 
to notice—Salt river—Sinking creek, where there is a cave, a wonderful 
cave, with basins of pure water on its floor, confined by natural sides of 
stone “ as thin as the blade of a knife.” 

Lady Washington rock, standing out boldly; Bonharbor coal-mines ; 
Green river, in Kentucky, famous for its Mammoth Cave. This river is 
navigable to the cave, 165 miles. It is almost incredible that stupen- 
dous cave should be known to extend eighteen miles, and is supposed but 
a small part of it! with more than 200 avenues, forty-seven domes, eight 
cataracts, several rivers. The mouth of this wonderful cave is on a plain; 
entering its mouth by a romantic dell. The first vestibule is 200 feet 
long by 150 wide, 60 feet high, as smooth as a plastered wall; but 
the wonders increase, and I must cease. 

Gothic halls, cathedrals, star chambers; the temple, with a roof 120 
feet high, covering an area of two acres—here, indeed, man may ruminate 
on his insignificance—all this, and eighteen miles more of it, far under- 

! Some day we shall, nay, we should have, travels in the Great 
th Cave, in three volumes. 

Half-way down the Ohio nearly, we come to the mouth of the Wabash 
(Indiana), which is navigable for river craft for four hundred miles, run- 
ning through the centre of the state. A hundred miles up it is the 
notorious Harmony, bought in 1824 of the German Harmonites by our 
Robert Owen, of Lanark, to try his social system, which, as it deserved, 
soon broke up. 

Lower down, at “‘ Cave in Rock,” Mason and his gang of river pirates 
hung out, and plundered the loaded boats on the river. He was ie at 
length, and his gang dispersed. Then we pass the Cumberland river on 
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the left; below this comes in the Tennessee river, the largest tributary, a 
river of 1200 miles long, and navigable for boats for a thousand miles. 
At its mouth is the town of Paducah. Here the Ohio is very wide and 
wild, the shores getting lower, with rarely any of those hills on its banks 
seen higher up, but everywhere dense forests, where not cleared in patches 
by farms, or in semicircles round towns and villages near the water, 

I forgot to mention Evansville, two hundred miles below Louisville, in 
Indiana, a smart, fast-increasing town, quoted as one of the most trading, 
enterprising places on the river. We put into the boat-office for a moment, 
though the ice resisted us a good deal; but our boat behaved nobly, and 
cared nothing for snags, nor ice, nor anything, and took us on at the rate 
of seven or eight miles an hour through all obstructions. I felt sorr 
when at last we arrived beside one of the old steam-boat floating “hotels,” 
at the muddy flat bank in the wild woods of the far-famed Cairo. If it 
is not Dickens’s ‘‘ Eden,” it deserves to be—a desolate group of board 
houses at the junction of these mighty rivers. Here all is level forest 
swamp. ‘They have raised a kind of ditch, called a levée, to keep out 
the rivers from the little patch of land they have cleared behind these 
dreary-looking habitations. A few idle, sickly-looking men lounged on 
the guards of their floating stores and hotels’ decks. (Old worn out 
steamers are thus employed at various places up and down these rivers.) 

An English and American company have alternately tried to setéde this 
pestiferous spot. Our company made it a monopoly in worthless land, 
over-built, and ruined themselves. 

About a hundred people still vegetate here—they cannot be said to 
live, for they look half dead, and seem to long to escape. The miasma 
must be terrible indeed to deter desperate men from attempting to settle 
in so eligible a spot for trade. People are never agreed as to the par- 
ticular complexion of this fever, from which none escape—a sort of yellow 
fever and ague, common to all this country in a milder form. 

And now comes that stupendous dead level, stretching along the wide 
plain of the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico; nothing but wild forests 
and flats, with just a strip on each side of the river of a mile wide, cleared 
by the planters, from within 150 or 200 miles above, to New Orleans, 
cultivated in cotton, sugar-cane, Indian corn, rice, and tobacco. Another, 
the only source of wealth higher up and hereabouts, is firewood, cut and 
corded along the banks, for the steamers. At these depdts live a few 
miserably sickly wood-cutters in as miserable plank shanties. They put 
one in mind of plants under a board, or shut out from the sun and light. 
Long, thin, feeble; never well, never ill; not ill enough to drop their 
axes and take to their beds—if they have any, doubtful. Even these 
men do not own the wood they sell. The owner, some planter, employs 
them, and himself rides a long way through the woods to look after them 
occasionally, see what they are at, and collect his dollars. We saw 

several specimens of these wood proprietors —“ half horse, half alligator”— 
all wild originals to a man, and in the most odd-looking garments— 
loose boots, with red tops, dragged over loose trousers, with a sky-blue 
coat, or grey, and a felt hat of every possible shape, serving as a parasol 
or umbrella, as the case might be. These dollar-making individuals we 
hailed as we approached their depots. 
“ How’s your wood ?” 
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“‘ Two-and-a-half—no drift.” 

“ Two-and-a-quarter ?”” 

“No.” 

The skipper, maybe, thinks the wood looks rather queer, too rotten, or 
mixed with too much drift-logs, so on we go; perhaps goes from Indiana 
bank over to Kentucky bank, or from ‘Kansas to Tennessee—hails 
another : 

“*What’s your wood ?” 

“ Three—first-rate. Hickory and oak real, and no mistake.” 

“ Round to.” 

A young wood-meter jumps on shore, measures off (for they don’t trust 
to soi-disant measurements), and in half an hour we have the wood, 
about eight or ten cords at a time, and off again. Cash is always 

id 


P'The sort of wood and price are placarded on boards—generally chalked 
up—at these spots, but not often to be clearly made out. I observed 
both parties are extremely laconic—no questions asked, no talk—and 
here, cut off from the rest of the world, from everything supposed to in- 
terest human beings, they never make the smallest request for news of 
any sort, or even look at us or our pretty girls (who show their faces at 
their cabin-windows) with the least curiosity or interest whatever. 

In our course downwards we pass some few cotton-loaded steamers, a 
shade slower than ourselves, and some of the mail-steamers passed us ; 
now and then a Yankee pedlar’s floating store of notions, or, like Ban- 
vard’s beginning, loaded with “calico for bees’-wax.” They drift along 
with the current, with a long oar to steer by, that is, to put their floating 
shantie on shore, where they can make bargains. All down we took in 

ngers ; among others, a party of young fellows, well dressed, with 
small waggons and horses, carrying some thousands of fruit-tree slips for 
grafting peach, cherry, and apple orchards. They landed, I think, at 

emphis, and thus traverse various states; grafting insured at a dime a 
tree. Surely an admirable plan for all parties. 

But one word en passant of the Upper Mississippi, which, from its 
source in the small lake of Itasca to Cairo, where the Ohio joins it, 
innumerable noble rivers pour into it, not to mention the grand Missouri ; 
its upper course above the falls of St. Anthony is said to be 1100 miles, 
= it is 600 yards wide, falling over a limestone ridge seventeen 
eet. 

For 700 miles farther down to St. Louis, its features are everywhere 
magnificent. Beautiful islands, limestone rocky bluffs of 400 or 500 
feet perpendicular on the river in some places ; distant and proximate 
mountains; noble rivers, and their opening valleys ; its rapids at the 
junction of Rock river and Des Moines—must make this scene for 
— and grandeur quite unique, even in this magnificent western 
world. 

All this kind of beauty, however, ceases before it reaches Cairo ; we see 
nothing but an island off the point, and must imagine the rest. In its 
on course the great Mississippi has nothing but its deep, boiling, 
whirlpool, sullen, turbulent grandeur, as it rolls silent and dangerous to 
ocean. 
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It is low just now, and may be from half to a mile wide or more ; but 

when swollen in the spring, it rises, at a medium, fifty feet, floods the 

t forest plains on both sides, and rushes on, in some places thirt 
miles wide, through the woods, a waste of terrific muddy waters, Still 
the channel can be traced by the eye to those navigating the stream, no 
farther than the wall of forest-trees which follow the course of the river 
on either hand. 

It isa curious fact that this prodigious rise is so lowered and absorbed 
by its spread, and into innumerable channels, that in the course of 1000 
or 1200 miles, at Natchez, it is lowered to thirty feet, and at Baton 
Rouge, above New Orleans, to ten or twelve. I confess I was not sorr 
to go down it in its more quiet state. We often see its sandbanks bare, 
andcan mark the new growth of young timber nursery-grounds, where it 
has quitted one side for the other, and where it has made its “ cuts-off” 
across its earlier windings. We followed the main stream through some 
of these uew cuts; at others we were forced to follow the bayou round, 
— almost in a complete circle, for it is singularly tortuous all the way 

own. 

Leaving the Ohio, the weather grows colder; it rains first, then snows, 
and the woods are covered with a white mantle, so we have not at all got 
rid of the winter, though some of our days, descending, were sunny and 
pleasant. 

We find a great deal of loose ice coming down from the Upper Missis- 
sippi; it makes our situation more critical, and in some of the wide reaches 
the waves make a complete breach over the boat’s deck; but as we are 
something less oppressed with load by the ordinary consumption each day, 
we can afford to in through waves, snags, and ice. During the day it 
is but pleasantly exciting, and relieves the monotony of the scene, for one 
can see nothing from the roof of our boat but the far-stretching turbid 
river, and interminable forests, and su on to each town. 

We pass New Madrid, in Missouri state, on the right, the scene of a 
very severe earthquake in 1811; it raised some neighbouring lakes and 
drained others, so that corn is grown where they once were, while the 
banks of the river were for hundreds of yards vill up in the stream. 
The town itself was sunk twenty feet ; but this is an old story, and a mile 
or two, more or less, of mud bank is not missed. 

Memphis is very pleasantly situated on one of the Chickasaw bluffs, 
but they should be called gentle hills—they are nothing like the grand 
limestone perpendicular bluffs above. Government have established a 
navy yard here, and there is an active commerce up and down the river, 
being the only point fit for it on either side for 600 miles, down to Vicks- 
burg. It is backed by a great cotton-growing country; 120,000 bales 
are said to be annually sent on board here. Population about 12,000. 
The mouths of large rivers coming in right or left are a perceptible. 
The Arkansas river, in its state, now on our right, is one of these, infe- 
rior only to the Missouri ; its course said to be 2000 miles. 

I will mention a few other names as singular. We pass the Yazoo, 
which is joined by the Yellabusha and Tallehatchee, 160 miles above 
its mouth ; all these rivers, great and small, send dozens of cotton- 
loaded steamers down the great stream. Keeping on the even tenor of 
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our way, we arrive at Vicksburg, famous for its gamblers and Lynch law; 
but all this is changed. It is now a very quiet, respectable place of many 
factories, and much trade in cotton and dry goods, and on the most beau- 
tiful spot I have yet seen, called a bluff, rising grounds, and pretty hills. 

We stopped here an hour or two for goods and passengers. A Vicks- 
burg loafer, with his great beard, came, towel in hand (he was dress- 
ing), out of his room at the old steam-boat (hotel) as we sidled up to it, 
and I, jumping on the hotel deck, ran up the bank to get a paper at the 
Press office, but I was told none were out yet, as the president’s speech 
had taken extra hours to strike off. 

By this time our milk was exhausted, and we were in hopes of a fresh 

at breakfast ; but the steward contrived not to get any—a small 
saving. Altogether, however, our table was not bad, considering the 
lowness of our fare (in dollars). Here we took on board a family going 
to Texas with their slaves. Poor things; the females excessively ugly, 
dirty, and ill-dressed. The master and mistress poorer than their slaves, 
but not in rags. Some looked serious, but not so deeply so as their 
master and mistress ; some smiling and lively. But a party of lads who 
came on board somewhere lower down were as gay and nearly as well 
dressed as our gentlemen’s sons ; they had been hired somewhere, and 
had all the liveliness and easy assurance of boys leaving school. One can 
never judge, however, by appearances, either of happiness or misery ; 
and I always suspect conversations got up by travellers by a set ‘of 
pointed questions to any slave met in a steamer or hotel, or on his own 
master’s estate !—“ Would you like your freedom ?” Of course—the bare 
word (as that of slavery is odious) is dear to us all, and yet how often 
does it mean nothing—sometimes, I am convinced, hunger, wretchedness, 
and despair. They may be free, when old, to starve ; and as to a life of 
daily hard work on one farm, or in one village, what slave ever drudged 
in serious monotonous cheerlessness, from youth to old age, more hope- 
lessly than our own farming labourers ? The whole world is for ever 
—— about words—shifting from facts to abstract ideas, backwards 
and forwards, to suit the momentary purpose. 

Here is the Englishman’s American lady thinks her slaves the happiest 
creatures on earth (and it is true of ‘house slaves), but is very indignant 
at the idea of kissing the queen’s hand! and yet she would go to court 
—she would, if she ever went to London. 

“My dear, you'd have to,” says the attentive husband, “when pre- 
sented. | 

At which she looks awful daggers, with, ‘“ Well, I guess she'd never 
catch me a kissing her hand ; no, I'd not demean myself so low—let her 
slaves do it.” . 

I think there was a passed on board all the way down very 
amusing. I was in hopes to have seen more originals, and expected to 
see some turn-ups among a set of card-players among the loafers and 
sharpers, who were occasionally joined o a judge, a lawyer, and a 
_ whose families were on board. They sometimes played all 

urs, sometimes the constant game of yutah ; often sitting up till mid- 
night playing for dollar stakes ; but, except a little awful swearing at 
each other two cronies, nothing oceurred—no “ difficulty,” as 
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fights are called, nor any fun. There was no piano, so reading and cards 
prevailed among the ladies. There was, to be sure, one sudden Missis- 
sipp) flirtation, however. A fine girl, a tall governess going to Natchez, 
took a violent fancy to a young fellow with lank, long hair, demure and 
soft spoken. For a whole week he never ventured near the fair, and sat 
far down the table among the hopeless bachelors, when all at once, by love’s 
enchantment, we saw him seated at the head of the table next his inamorata! 
He was studious, and had lent her a book at some propitious moment. 
And now they were never a moment asunder; far in the night, by moon- 
light, as we ran into more pleasant weather south, they walked alone 
along the outer balconies (which are carried round these boats) in the 
most loving propinquity. The women whispered—the men winked— 
it was a match. No, de left us, and the gentleman did not follow. 
But these sort of flirtations are sudden, and very violent in the states ; 
they may end in a day ; nobody thinks anything of it. 

The poor turkeys and poultry began to enjoy the sun a little ; alto- 
gether about-eighty died on the passage the first few days, from the wet 
and cold ; their later sufferings came from the sun and thirst. I now 
and then helped the two men, their owners, to give them water, but there: 
was no trough anywhere, and some of the poor things never got any. 

The horses, too, got more used to the fire of the engine, the bells, the 
whistles, and the screeching brutality of their keepers. They plunged 
less, and submitted to their fate, tied up in the cold wind; for r #8 deck is 
open all round at the sides. Grand Gulf is remarkable as being an ugly 
customer in snags, and whirlpools, and eddies. 

But I do not mention all the towns, rivers, bluffs, and wooding sta- 
tions along the river—alternately in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana ; it would be an unmeaning list of names—some of them 
curious and Indian, but the greater part incongruous or absurd. 
Palmyras, Carthages, and Brownsvilles, Simpsonvilles. Never surely 
was this French word ville so hacked and vulgarised—all over America ; 
so that “cut-offs,” and Bayou Atacafalaya, Big Black Creek, Horse- 
shoe Bend, Devil's Bake-oven, &e., are quite a relief. 

As the sun was getting warm, and ice had nearly disappeared on our 

proach to New Orleans, I began to look out for alligators, and at 
Bayou Sara (Serée ?) we saw a small one sunning himself near some 
large trunks of trees close to the town, and where we put in with the 
boat. It was but an infant, and slipped quietly into the river out of 
harm’s way; “very likely its mother didn’t know it was out!” the 
skipper suggested. 

We pass Natchez, built on nice hills or bluffs, for every little elevation 
of the shore on either side is welcome in this thousand-mile dead forest 
level. Most of these towns and settlements were originally French ; and 
there isa story here of horrid treachery and barbarity to the poor Indians 
in the eighteenth century. But, indeed, what is the whole history of us 
Christians, Spaniards, French, and English among these children of the 
New World, but a succession of robbery, treachery, and butchery! the 
catalogue is too black to venture on, filling one with disgust and anger, 
all in the name of God and Heaven ! 
We see a mail steamer going up the Red River, where we take an im- 
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mense circle, not venturing through the “ cut-off.” An old steamer at the 
bank did duty as a sort of store and depdt at its mouth; below this the 
cane thrives best. This is an immense river, rising in New Mexico, 
1500, or 2000 miles off, running through dense tangled forests and sandy 
wildernesses; it is navigable for 700 miles, to where it runs under natural 
rafts of fallen trees, so deep and compact that it is crossed as on a bridge, 
on horseback, for miles, the overgrown mould moss and shrubs concealing 
the river beneath; this is above Nachitoches. Of late years the excel- 
lence and fertility of hills and valleys on this wonderful river begins to at- 
tract settlers, and several | towns have sprung up, far more remote 
and “ out of the world” than here in savage Mississippi itself. It is not 
the novelty alone—all nature here astonishes in the gigantic span of her 
silent wothiag 
v We rush through the Racourci, twice “ cut off,” and in half a mile save 
a twenty mile bend (bayou); but bayou means any winding side river, or 
inlet, as well as these multiplied serpentine vagaries of this father of waters. 
We have left the Mississippi state (at Bayou Sara), and are now entirely 
in Louisiana, and soon pass Baton Rouge, the capital. It is built on the 
last rising ground to be called ahill, even by courtesy. The town is small, 
and looks pretty from the river. Here the U. S., or Uncle Sam, has an 
arsenal, barracks—a fine building—and 400 soldiers, a hospital, a land- 
office, a state house, penitentiary, gaol, a college, and all the et ceteras of 
the capitals of each state, but it is known only to a few officials ; all the 
world live at New Orleans. 

I might have marked the phases of this unique river more vividly. At 
one place where we put in for wood in ’Kansas, at New Carthage, the 
ee lived on the spot in the woods, in not a bad frame-house. 

his was a stern original, the beau ideal of the “true grit,” half horse, 
half alligator, as he sat and whittled on the top of his piles of wood. His 
slaves were employed about ; and one old woman was driving a span of 
oxen in a cart loaded with wood. About fifty yards from his barn I ad- 
mired a slip of his territory ; undermined by the river, eight or ten acres 
had sunk thirty or forty feet ; noble pines, oaks, hemlocks, at the bottom 
of this muddy crater, still kept possession of the soil, but all thrown into 
various angles, and some prostrate, while yawning mud-chasms, through 
which the river was stealing, wound about their lower uptorn roots. This 
scene of utter desolation and engulfed wilderness he called Old Carthage ! 
Shade of Scipio! here was a modern Marius sitting on his logs, but only 
ruminating tobacco and pouching his dollars. Nothing pays so well as 
wooding up and down this river. Our boat expends a thousand dollars 
each ip for wood alone. This severe Kansas colt was no doubt happy, 
the jingle of dollars sweet music. He defied fever and mosquitoes; and 
as for the sinking of Old Carthage at his door, or had it sunk house and 
all, it would not have moved his grim resolve to go on cording his wood. 
Hereabouts we first —_ to observe the curious Spanish moss, which 
drapes and at length kills the forest trees. It is very singular ; wafted by 
the air this ite attaches itself tothe branches, grows in long graceful 
festoons, and drapes the woods ; but I think funereally ; I do not like it ; 
it looks melancholy; vampire-like it kills its victims. It is of an olive- 
greenish grey colour, and is converted, after being kiln-dried and broken 
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like flax, into mattresses; its inner texture being black, very much re- 
sembles horsehair. 

In our winding course we have got to the west of New Orleans, so that 
the lower of this river runs eastward from about Plaquemine, and so on 
to the Balize, in an E.S.E. direction, as if it came from Mexico ; but such 
are the immense distances, that even this last change in its general direc- 
tion comprises 200 or 300 miles. I have said nothing of the planters, 
their houses and sugar-cane mills, steam-engines, and negro-quarters, 
generally built in a street of small frame-houses behind the great house 
and en. These sugar plantations begin below Red River, till beyond 
Baton Rouge they fringe both shores in Louisiana, to New Orleans; the 
wall of forest forming an unbroken line behind them, of from one to two 
miles width of fields from the river side. The great cotton plantations 
are more in the interior, and out of sight, and spread over the south 
through all the states. 

We saw nothing of the sugar-cane, which, planted in the spring, is cut 
in the autumn, and the fields cleared; and as the Indian corn grows and 
ripens at the same time, the fields are everywhere quite bare; indeed, 
shortly after our arrival, they were covered with snow, an unheard of 
thing so far south ; but this year is very severe, kills many indigenous 
flowers and shrubs, and nearly all their orange-trees, which are invariably 
the chief ornament of their gardens. But no more of the river. 

On the tenth day, of a balmy afternoon, we pass round the cres- 
cent-bend in front of the great city of New Orleans, and after landing 
our seventy horses at the barracks below the town, we return, and take 
up our berth among the steam-boats: their wharfs, at what is called the 
levée, taking up one-third (in the centre) of the river face, which, from the 
upper to the lower tier of shipping, extends about five miles. These 
levees are no levées at all, as | expected; they are not a bit above the 
level of the streets, being merely broad, polidlined wharfs, sloping to 
the river, supported by strong piles, and about ten feet, at the highest part, 
above the current, which is now very low. Iam quite disappointed with 
the first view of this much bepraised city of the south. I expected to 
find it more French, antiquated, picturesque in solid high-peaked roofed 
houses, and a French or Spanish air, but all is now monotonous American. 
I can only except the old cathedral in the middle of the town, still the 
French quarter; but now the great mass of the place, houses, streets, 
warehouses, cotton-presses, stores, language, dress, manners—all is wholly 
American, down to hackney-coaches, cotton-drays, and niggers. 

No sooner do we touch one of the outer steamers (for there is no room 
to come quite inside the double, often triple, rows, forming bridges across 
each other's decks), than a troop of hacks gallop down the planks, draw 
up in files, and their drivers, chiefly Paddies, jump on board, whip in 
hand, and seize on us. 

“You'll be going to the Verandah Hotel, sir? It’s myself ’Il take 
you there in no time.” 

“‘ Ay, my man, anywhere.” 

We all shake hands, and bid a kindly good-by to each other, for ten 
days begets friendly nods and sociability, and more than one sincere and 
hearty invitation to plantations 500 miles off. 
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The great St. Charles Hotel, corner of St. Charles-street, had just 
been burnt down ; so the Verandah, close to it, became ¢he hotel, though 
there are hundreds in the town; and thither I betook myself, went 
through the usual registration, with the usual warning on the bedroom- 
door, besides the pleasure of being urbanely congratulated on my good 
luck in getting one of the two beds unoccupied. This is an immense 
hotel : hundreds of beds, hundreds at table, hundreds at the bar. At 
meals we sit in an immensely fine domed hall, in darkness visible, on 
exactly the same plan as the Astor, and all others ; but it is better, and 
the charge, including everything, three dollars a day. 

The first thing which strikes one at New Orleans is the want of care 
and neatness in everything in-doors and out. The streets are miserabl 
paved ; the only place to walk with any pleasure is on the planked levee 
at the siaendlibe among the cotton bales, casks, boxes, carts, hacks, and 
crowds. 

I ranged on it along the whole extent of the river face, and could not 
but admire the numbers of fine ships in tiers above and below, where they 
face the succession of cotton-presses and yards, each with its curious steam- 
engine press, operating on thousands of bales, reducing them at a single 
squeeze (placed between two moving platforms) to half their plantation 
size, and ready for shipping. 

Everything here is on a magnificent scale, as if this pestilent swamp 
and threatening stream disdained economies of space, thought, or action. 
Indeed, all that meets the eye whispers, “ Be bold, be resolute ; gain 
your ends at any risk; short is your time—be off—or die.” The most 
Po and sidhost merchants keep this in view. Why talk of your 

ouse, your means, your family, your friends, when everything shifts in a 
year or two, and swarms of new faces pour in and out ; where the police 
and the law stand for very little; where there is no rule, no order—the 
very authorities set at defiance, by their own motley citizen mob, or the 
mob of desperadoes from every state inthe Union! True, all this does not 
appear at frst sight, and its worst features only break out at intervals. 
But all police, regulation, order, cleanliness, and obvious common-sense 
arrangements, are quite neglected by the mayor and municipality—as in 
most of their cities—or they dare not enforce them. Here they are in a 
dead lock, some parts of the city being beyond the centre (or one end) 
jurisdiction ! 

Their daily papers are loud against this mischievous and absurd state 
of things. Meantime, as every soul is busy, few or none hungry, though 
dirty and ragged enough, and all the world, like ourselves, used to a loose 
self-government, things go on somehow, the town increases, and its 
population swelled by Irish emigrants, who flock more and more each 

to the south. 

One hardly ever hears French spoken, except by the oldest negro slaves, 
and some few French new from France ; for the natives (they call them- 
selves creoles) though they speak both languages, seldom have occasion 
to speak French, except to new comers, or, perhaps (if French), at home, 
in their families. 

Fine buildings abound. The custom-house, in granite, now rising on 
the river side, near the centre, Canal-street, will be a noble edifice. The 
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whole town is on piles ; and there are no cellars, nothing underground. 
The least hole dug, up rushes the water! In such a swamp, however the 
surface may be dry, paved, or planked, one wonders they venture to 
build anything solid or heavy, and yet the whole town is of brick, with 
many houses massive and of stone; the suburbs only in frame, fires are 
so frequent, so very often are houses burned on purpose! 

The chief market-day is on Sunday, after morning mass at the cathe- 
dral close by (about the centre of the city, opening out on a square to 
the river). The market is a fine, ample building, open on all sides. Here 
all the work-a-day world may be seen—chiefly very ugly female negroes 
—squatting in rows along the sunny strand, with little piceayune heaps 
of pot-herbs, vegetables, grapes, oranges, bananas, pepper, sugar and 
sugar-cane, pineapples, yams, sweet potatoes. This tropical fashion puts 
one in mind of the West Indies. I looked about for Indians, but only 
saw two or three half-starved creatures standing, cold, mute—statues in 
rags; yet did I look with interest on their wan faces—this was their 
land. But even the degraded remnants about the southern towns con- 
trast favourably with the chattering monkey-antics of the restless negroes, 
who, forsooth, affect to despise them. 

I one day crossed the boiling, rushing stream to the opposite shore, a 
kind of suburb called Algiers, where everything bears the marks of decay; 
muddy roads, broken wharfs, nothing neat or cared for; some few ware- 
houses at the river side, where a few ships, not finding room at the cit 
side, unload or load occasionally. Steam ferry-boats cross every half. 
hour from two or three of the city ferries, the fare a dime both ways, A 
Frenchman going over was loud against the knavery of his tenants, and 
everybody. He had made money in eighteen years; but to keep it, or 
get his rents, or get any one house repaired or painted, was hard work. 
He called on an independent operative at a store about some job, ordered 
for the twentieth time —‘* Mon Dieu!” said he, “ quel pays!” 

This side is fast washing away. A fine house in the best style—all 
their country-houses are large, square, with high roofs and dormant win- 
dows (mansards), with broad verandahs carried quite round them, or at 
least on two sides—this house and its ruined garden, all now in ruins, 
had been long abandoned by its owner to the devouring river. It was 
close to the floating ferry-office and platform. A few squalid squatters, 
negroes and Irish, had taken possession, ready to move when the pre- 
mises began to move. 

The city is full of exchanges, large saloons with bars. At some of 
them, the crowds who hang about them day and night have “ cold cuts” 
and lunch gratis. Here most of the turns-up and scenes of violence occur; 
not that [ saw one in the two weeks I remained. There were, however, 
two night assassinations, and people out at night always went armed; 
but these grog-shops below the cathedral, and in Lafayette suburb above, 
are the worst. 

They may be said to have no outlet by land except the Shell-road, of 
five or six miles, straight as an arrow across the flat or swamp of Pal- 
mettos (ditched, and near the town lazily cultivated) to Lake Ponchartrain 
to the north-east. This, and a canal opening from basins in the eastern 
suburbs, and running south of the lake, and a railroad parallel, to Lake- 
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port on the lake, seem the only lines at all frequented. The Shell-road 
is exquisite in its smoothness, formed of the gnothodon shell (a giant 
cockle), an extinct species, found in masses about: the Gulf of Mexico 
swam 

This fine bit of road is the fashionable drive for their fast men and fast 
horses, in their spider-spoke-wheeled light waggons, common all over the 
Union. They drive out, smoke and drink at hotels on the lake, then they 
drive back, smoke and drink, sometimes racing all the way. 

Walking out Canal-street, the widest, if not the best, in New Orleans 
(the canal filled up and planted with trees), just at the suburbs, a short 
mile from the river, the lazy ruffian cotton-draymen are allowed to leave 
the dead carcases of their poor horses and mules when worn out or killed. 
A horse and mule I saw by the road side infecting all the air; and so on 
in all the swamp Palmetto ends of the suburbs. This, too, in a town 
where the most exact care should be taken to prevent infections, where, 
from the inevitable summer miasma, the yellow fever too often decimates 
the inhabitants ; but nobody cares. 

What with returned or going Californians, rich planters once in ten or 
twenty years turning up from their far-off estates on the Red River, or 
the centres of these wild states, or suddenly-enriched artisans and trades- 
men, &c., New Orleans is full of curious originals—some violent, some 
funny and harmless enough. About this hotel, where Common and 
Charles-street corner is crowded day and night, one of these odd creatures 
displays himself. He has made dollars, and now idles about from dram- 
shop to dram-shop (exchanges) in utter vacancy, dressed in superfine blue 
broadcloth, richly embroidered in oak-leaves (like a prime minister’s), his 
buttons gold eagles and half-eagles, with an immense gold eagle and 
cockade in a broad-brimmed beaver white hat, his fingers in rings of price, 
and round his neck half a dozen massive gold chains; but all this is not 
rich enough—he stands in silver shoes! All the world know this crazy 
creature, and he chats, and drinks, and treats, and is treated, for ever. 
He is very political, and beats six acres of rattlesnakes and copper-heads 
in biting republicanism, 

The fierce cold returns, the snow lies six inches on the ground, the 
orange-trees are killed, iron pipes split, and the whole town pelting each 
other with rare snow-balls; but such a winter is not in the oldest 
memory. 

But I must cut this short; already, I fear, beyond the limits very 
obligingly consigned to my monthly ramble. 














